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The Various Testing Methods and Their Limitations 


—Results on Cast Iron Pistons and Steel 


Connecting Rods 


BY E. F. LAKE* 


have been invented and perfected for testing the 
hardness of materials. But it is still a question 

1s to whether they are more or less valuable than the 
old fashioned file when 

sting metals on a com 

ercial basis. Accuracy 
ind reliability are the 
main requisites of any 
testing machine; but can 
we claim this for any of 
the hardness testers? 

Probably the oldest 
method of testing the 
hardness of materials was 
to drop a hard steel ball 
f a given size or weight 
from a given height above 
the piece to be tested, and 
then to measure the dis- 
tance of its rebound. 

The scleroscope greatly 
improved this principle. ais lessee 
A small portable instru-  ,, ine Hardness of 
ment, doing the work an Automobile Pis 
more accurately than ton as Taken o1 
ould the ball, with its ‘we Head by Sclero 
ruder rigging, has been ae. eee 
erfected. It drops a ham- 


LD we the past twenty years many machines 


ler of a given weight, Fig. 2—The Various Hardn¢ 
Double Connecting Ros 


vith a ball-shaped point 
f a given diameter, from 
i given height. It then measures the rebound of this 
hammer on an arbitrary scale of its own. This scale 

not comparable with the hardness factors of other 
ardness testers, unless it be through specially pre- 
ared tables that may err. 

The sclerometer differs somewhat from the scle- 
scope, but uses the same principle of dropping a ball, 
r weight, on to the test piece. It also has an arbitrary 
scale of its own which does not give a hardness factor 
hat compares with that of other hardness testing 
iachines. 

The Brinell machine was in use some years before 
he scleroscope and works on a different principle. It 
presses a hardened steel ball of a given size, with a 
‘iven force or pressure, into the piece to be tested. By 
leasuring the diameter of the indentation made by 
his ball, or its depth, the hardness factor is obtained. 


or: 


‘hus, to obtain the hardness factor, or degree of 


*Metallurgical engineer. Detroit. 


as Taken |} i Brinell Machine 


hardness, on this machine an arbitrary scale of its own 
must be used that does not compare with any of the 
ther hardness testers. 


[he Rockwell direct reading hardness tester has 
been on the market only a 
short time, but has become 
well known. It is in reality 

\ a Brinell machine that uses 
levers, instead of the more 
common hydraulic pres- 
sure, to force the hardened 
steel ball into the piece 

a being tested. It does not 
use air to operate the lev- 
ers, as does the Olsen 
horizontal Brinell machine. 
It has added a dial that 
gives a direct reading of 
the hardness factor, and 
this does away with the 


microscope reading that 
must go with other Brinell 
machines. The 


point where the 

pointer stops on 

the dial indi- 

cates the depth 

of the _ indenta- 

tion made by the 
Numbers on Different Surfaces of a ball. Therefore, 
to denote the de- 
gree of hardness, 
a special scale of its own is also required on this ma- 
chine. This does not compare with the hardness nu- 
meral given by other machines, unless it be the few 
that measure the depth of indentation made by the ball 
and use the same size of ball. 

The auto-punch has a given weight, dropped a 
given distance, on to an ordinary center punch that 
rests on the test piece. A ball, or a ball-pointed punch, 
can be used under the weight, if more desirable. This 
also requires an arbitrary scale of its own which gives 
a different hardness numeral from other machines. 
When the ball is used, this becomes in reality a Brinell 
tester. 

All Brinell machines give a different hardness nu- 
meral when the size of the ball is changed, or when 
the force or pressure is changed which causes the ball 
to indent the test piece. 

The diamond-scratch machine places a given weight, 
or pressure, upon a diamond, which is drawn across the 
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surface to be tested. A microscope is then used to 
measure the width of the scratch or cut. The depth 
of the scratch could be obtained for the hardness fac- 
ter, but this would be more difficult and perhaps not 
as reliable. This also means that an arbitrary scale of 
its own must be used to express the hardness numeral, 
and this does not compare with the figure given by 
auy of the other machines. 

This machine has been varied by the use of a hard- 
ened steel cube in place of the diamond, for steels that 
have been tempered, or for materials softer than hard 
steel. One corner of the cube is used to cut, or scratch. 
the surface to be tested similar to the manner in which 
a diamond-point lathe tool starts a cut. This hard 
steel cube can be turned in its holder until all eight 
corners have been worn out. 

The magnetic hardness tester can be ignored here, 
as it is not used to any extent on commercial work. 

This enables us to divide hardness testers into 
three classes: Those that drop a ball or weight on 
the test-piece and measure the rebound; those that 
force, or press, a ball or center punch, into the test 
piece and measure the width, or depth, of the indenta- 
tion; and those that scratch or cut the surface of the 
test piece and measure the width, or depth, of the 
scratch, or cut. 


Difficulties Encountered 

With all of these and the different types of each 
there is a great deal of confusion as to hardness nu- 
merals because of each having a different scale from 
which to obtain this numeral. It is very difficult, if 
not impossible, to check one machine with another when 
we use two machines of the same type and more diffi- 
cult when they are of different types. This is because 
we cannot operate twice on the same spot without de- 
forming the test piece by the first operation in a way 
that will affect the result obtained by the second oper- 
ation, even though we use the scleroscope. It is clearly 
obvious that we cannot operate the Brinell or diamond- 
scratch machines twice on the same spot. The sketches 
in Figs. 1, 2 and 3 show how variations occur in metal 
even when hardness tests are made but a short dis- 
tance apart. 

To get absolute uniform hardness throughout a 
piece of steel which is large enough for checking pur- 
poses is more difficult than it might seem, outside of a 
laboratory. Balls under %-in. diameter that are used 
for ball bearings should be about as uniform in hard- 
ness as anything that is heat treated. Yet all makers 
of such balls have to reject many because they have 
soft spots in them. Sometimes these soft spots are no 
larger than a pin head, but they affect the wear of 
the ball. If one has to work on carbonized parts, this 
is all the more difficult, as soft spots of considerable 
size appear frequently, in spite of all that has been 
done to improve carbonizing methods and processes. 

Then, again, hardness testing machines are not so 
perfect but that they sometimes give different readings 
on two successive operations performed on the test 
piece as near each other as will prevent the deforma- 
tion of the metal of the first operation from influenc- 
ing that of the second. 


Hardness Versus Wear 


Probably the greatest difficulty comes from testing 
for hardness when wearing properties are what are 
really wanted. This is especially so of gears, cam- 
shafts, pistons and numerous other moving parts of 
machinery. It is a well known fact that bronze gears 
outwear steel gears when running in mesh with them. 
Yet hardness testing would tell us that steel gears 
were the best. 

Another example is Hadfield’s manganese steel. 
When subjected to the severe grinding action of min- 
eral dust, when used in stone crushers, gears made 
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from this manganese steel have worn three and 
times as long as gears made from any other kin 
steel, no matter how they were hardened and 
pered. Yet all of the above hardness testers would 
cate that the common carbon steels were harder, | 
better than manganese steel. Manganese steel] j 
toughest steel known, however, and it is this pro; 
of toughness that gives the greatest wearing qua 

Glass is admitted to be harder than any steel. 
it ean be cut and reduced to any desired size by { 
even though it be harder than a file. This is be 
hardness generates brittleness and the glass break 
into fine particles and crumbles away under the a 
of the file. We do not want this brittle hardness 
toughness, in parts that are to resist wear or st 
of any kind. It is a very difficult problem to show 
metals have the proper degree of toughness with 
kind of a hardness testing machine. It is probably 
possible and something is needed that will revea 
degree of toughness in materials on a comm 
basis. 

Cast Iron Pistons 

A concrete example of what hardness testers 
was brought out by some cast iron pistons that 
were testing for hardness to get their machina! 
before sending them to the machine shop. The sg; 
fications gave us a limit of from 35 to 39 on the sc! 
scope. Theoretically, pistons that were 40 hard wo 
not machine easy enough to pay for the scrap 
Even those that were 39 hard were given a spe 
mark and kept by themselves as doubtful. 

So many had to be scrapped under these limits that 
we sent some 40 hard to the machine shop without 
letting the workmen know the hardness. Not hearing 
any objections, we raised this to 41 hard; then we 
raised it to 42 and again to 43 hard. As none came 
back and we did not hear any complaints we were 
able to use up nearly all the pistons we had scrapped 
for hardness. 

To find the degree of hardness, we polished a spot, 
about 5% in. in diameter, near the outer edge of the 
piston’s head, and hit this twice with the scleroscop¢ 
Sometimes one reading would be five points hig! 
than the other, though but % in. apart. 

We resorted to the file for testing these pistons f 
hardness, and found we were able to satisfy the ma 
chine shop with machinable castings much better thar 
we did with the scleroscope, without throwing too mu 
scrap back on the foundry. 

For our own information we polished several | 
tons all around the outer diameter of the head and 
tried the scleroscope in several places with vary 
results. A piston that is typical of this lot is show: 
in Fig. 1. 

From the numerals, it will be seen that we could 
have accepted this piston on eight different readings 
if the scleroscope had happened to hit these places. If 
it had hit in three other places, however, we wo! 
have had to reject this same piston as being too hard 
or those showing 40, 41 and 43 hard. The 43 seen 
rather high for a piston that reads 36 and 37 at thé 
lowest place. But, such variations often occur in cast 
iron. 

The density might vary more than the hardness 
The scleroscope, Brinell machine or any other hard- 
ness tester would then show a greater variation b¢ 
tween the high and low readings than would be give! 
by the hardness of the piece. In commercial testing 
we can never feel sure that it is hardness, and no‘ 
density, that is affecting the results of the reading 
given by any type of hardness tester. 

But the file will bite into the metal in exact pro- 
portion to its degree of hardness or softness. Of 
course files get dull and lose their biting qualities, and 
in this case a little skill or good judgment is required 
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he file operator. Even with that weakness, it 
< better than blind devotion to a hardness tester 
might lead us astray. Density would not affect 
file. unless it be after it reached an extreme ap- 
hing porosity. Even then a file would break away 
etal in a brittle manner rather than in the smooth- 
of a cut into soft material. "This seems to be 
er place where the human element is not easily 
ed by a machine. 


Double Connecting Rods 


‘nother concrete example is that of the double con- 
ng rod shown in Fig. 2. This is a fair sample of 
10 rods that we Brinelled all over in trying to find 
tion for the many rods that were being rejected. 
of these were re-heat-treated three and four times 

e they came within the desired limits. 
e rods were heat treated as they were received 
the forge shop, before they were machined, to 
ise their strength and toughness and remove any 
that might have been set up by the forging 
itions. They were heated in a lead bath furnace 
50 deg. Fahr. and quenched in oil. They were 
tempered in a lead bath heated to 800 deg. Fahr. 
ere is probably no better medium than molten 
for heating a steel piece of this size to a uniform 
erature throughout its entire length. The quench- 
was also kept cool by mechanical circulation. 
efore, we should get a uniform degree of hardness 
ver these connecting rods. We did not find much 
formity in hardness by the Brinell when we tested 

n all over with this type of machine. 

The limits allowed for the acceptance or rejection 
ese rods were from 410 to 440. A spot was always 
hed at A or B for the Brinell test. Thus we could 
» accepted this rod if it was tested on the A side, 
would have had to reject it as being 10 points too 
t if tested on the B side. There was a difference of 
ints from the A to B side about 1% in. through 
rod. Less than 2 in. along the stem there was a 
ition of 30 points on opposite sides or from 430 to 
This would wipe out our tolerance of 30 points 
ich testing. We find a much greater difference, 
gh not as close together, between the 410 on the 
kshaft end of the stem, on the A side, and the 
t the piston end of the stem; some 8% in. away. 
80 point variation seems unreasonable, but we 
as great variations on other rods, and in two 
we found more difference than this. The flat of 
aring on the piston end gives a variation of 15 
between two places but % in. apart. Through 
piston bearing, opposite the 460, the reading was 
140, a difference of 20 points in a distance of 


Possible Causes 

he most common conclusion to jump at in such 
is a condemnation of the steel, the steel maker 

the forger, but these do not always prove to be 
lution. 

We might also argue that the bar from which such 
rging is made must be distorted so much that the 
ial strains would cause the steel to be more dense 
me places than in others. If that were so, why 
| the greatest variations occur in the stem where 
ast distortion takes place? If we found them in 
forked crankshaft end, such an argument would 
i more reasonable, as there the bar must be de- 
ed a great deal in order to form this fork. 

'hen, again, we might say the steel was heated to 
emperature that was altogether too high when 
g forged. We know there is a great temptation 
all forge men to heat steels to a temperature that 
roaches the burning point on account of the 
: with which they forge at the higher temperatures. 
' that very reason, however, the forging tempera- 
‘©S are watched very closely, as a connecting rod is 
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too important a piece to be weakened by overheaiing 
in the forging operations. 

Some of the causes for these variatiuns might be 
found in any of the above guesses, or a combination of 
all of them might give the reason. Then, again, it 
might be that none were responsible, as hardness 
testers are not so perfect but what they might err. 


Single Connecting Rods 


In Fig. 3 is illustrated the single connecting rod 
that pairs with the double rod. It is a fair average 
of the 10 rods that we Brinelled all over. Between 
the crankshaft bearing and the piston bearing we find 
a difference of 50 points. Too much reliance cannot 
be placed on the figures shown on the crankshaft end. 
The Brinell machine pressure of 3000 kg. causes the 
metal to flow for some distance away from the ball. 
The ring of metal on the crankshaft end is so narrow 
that this pressure may have caused the steel to bulge 





Fig. 3 4 Single Connecting Rod, Showing the Variations in 

Nume J Hardness Values Taken with a Brinell Machine 

This rod represents the one that pairs with the double 
mnecting rod of Fig. 2 


out on the sides of the ring rather than resist the ball 
as it should to get a correct reading. But there is a 
variation of 20 points at C, in a distance of 1 in. on 
the piston bearing end. In two places on the stem, 
there is also a variation of 15 points in a distance of 
1% in. These seem altogether too much for steels that 
are accurately heat treated in lead baths. 


Conclusions 


That the Brinell machine was working perfectly on 
these tests, was shown by the fact that the pump lever 
was pulled down just five times to get the necessary 
pressure to raise the weights for every indentation 
made. The indicator also pointed to a pressure of 
3000 kg. each time. We do not know of anything bet- 
ter than the Brinell method for making this kind of a 
test or inspection, but the above results would indi- 
cate that one cannot work within a range of 30 points 
when working on a commercial basis. Probably a 50- 
point limit would be as low as is practical on parts 
like connecting rods and 40 points on smaller parts or 
simpler shapes. A 30-point limit might work to advan- 
tage on parts machined from bars or those where the 
original bar is not altered much in shape. 

Wear is not the important thing required of con- 
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necting rods, but enough strength is needed to with- 
stand che strains it is subjected to in the engine. Ten- 
sile and vibrational tests show us that when we give 
these grades of steei the correct heat treatment, which 
means the correct degree of hardness, we can expect 
such rods to do their work without breaking or bending. 
On a commercial scale, these methods of testing 
or inspecting every connecting rod are impossible, as 
it would be altogether too expensive to carry special 
test bars along with each rod. Therefore, we have 
to resort to the next best test, which is the one for 
hardness. If we allow too wide a range in the hard- 
ness figures, we get too wide a range in the strength 
of the metal. On the other hand, if we do not have a 
wide enough range we get too many rejections. At the 
very best, we cannot claim much accuracy in inspec- 
Lion methods when we have to resort to such a round- 
about way of obtaining the strength of materials. 
Ball bearing makers have not found any better 
method than eyesight for the testing or inspection 
of their balls on a commercial basis. It surprises the 
uninitiated to see how quickly girls will sort the balls 
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with soft spots no larger than a pin head, fr 
that are hard all over, by eyesight alone. <A 
of hardness testers have been used to check 
results and attempts have been made to disp 
human element. 

At the meeting of the Detroit Chapter of th 
ican Society for Steel Treating, on Nov. 10, 19: 
Freeland, of the Hoover Steel Ball Co., said: 
hands of a skillful operator, we have found tha 
will give us more accurate information as 
hardness than we are capable of procuring 
other instrument we possess or could possibly 
As balls have no flat surface, it would be extreme f 
ficult to get a correct reading from the ha 
testers now in use. The diamond-scratch n 
would probably give more reliable results tha 

Hardness testing machines were a great 
advance, and they have a field of usefulness 
not approached by any other sort of testing 
But to use them where they give misleading 
injures their reputation and everybody 
therewith. 


Cleaning Producer Gas Without Washing 


Gas Equalizer and Soot 


Collector Developed to 


Treat Gas from Bituminous Coal 


BY JAMES H. 


ERY little effective effort has been made to free 

the raw gas from dust, between the gas producer 
and the furnaces, and practically nothing has been 
done thoroughly to mix and equalize the gas from 
several producers. It is perfectly feasible, however, to 
clean raw producer gas and retain the sensible heat of 
the gas, in addition to saving the B.t.u. value of the 
tar and volatile hydrocarbon. This may be accom- 
plished without additional operating cost. 





WZ fy 
ALLL ELLER 


Ye 

Fig. 1—Vertical Section Lllustrating Gas Equal- 

izer and Soot Collector and Showing Flow of 
Gas from Producer to Distributing Main 


Referring to the drawings, the several passages 
leading from the producers communicate near the 
bottom to the uptake, as shown in Fig. 1. In each 
passage is a damper of the usual form, by which any 
one of the producers may be cut off temporarily from 
the soot collector. The downtake flue connects by 
means of a horizontal flue with the upper end of the 
uptake flue. From the downtake flue, gas flows across 





*Superintendent Tube Works, Reading Iron Co., Read- 
ing, Pa. 


MATHESON 


to a second vertical flue leading to the main flue 
shown in Fig. 1 below the ground level. 

The lower portion of the uptake flue forms a soot 
pocket in which is a discharge opening closed by a 
valve actuated by rod as shown. The bottom of the 
flue is tapered toward this opening so that, when the 
valve is opened, the soot will flow readily into the in- 
clined way and thence into the pit. A traveling bucket 
shown by dotted lines can be so located, when used, 
that the soot will flow directly into it. The lower 
end of the downtake flue forms a similar soot pocket. 

Each side passage has a soot pocket with bottom 


" * 





Fig. 2—Horizontal Section Above Producers and 

Plan of Layout of Producers and Gas Collecting 

Passages. This shows locations of dampers and 
of soot pockets 


beveled toward the opening, which is closed by 4 
hand-operated valve. 

The uptake flue and downtake flues are rectangular 
in cross section, to provide broad and flat surfaces 
against which the gas impinges as it passes throug! 
them, thus more readily separating the soot and dust 
from the gas and thoroughly mixing the gas. When 
sufficient soot has collected in the pockets, the valves 
are opened so as to discharge the soot and dust from 
the pockets. By this construction the gas, when * 
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es the main flue, is found comparatively free 
ot, so that the cleaning of the main flue is 
ited. 
n Fig. 4 a modification is illustrated, in which the 
flue is above the ground. Otherwise the con- 
tion is the same. 
constructing the soot collector in this manner, 
vas of several producers is averaged and provides 
form quality of gas at all times and, consequently, 
ich better quality of gas can be produced. For 
nee, when one producer of a series is making lean 
ind another is making very rich gas, and the other 
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Fig. 3—Vertical Section through Uptake 
Flue, at Right Angles to First Section Shown 


lucers are making a medium gas, the gas from the 
ral producers becomes thoroughly mixed while 
iveling through the various flues, so that when it 
reaches the main flue it will be uniform in quality. 
\dvantages of this installation include a saving of 
» 25 per cent of the fuel, increased product, im- 
ved quality of product, saving in gas valves, less 
rick work and labor, less machine shop repairs, less 
labor in cleaning out soot at end of each week, more 
ntinuous operation of furnaces and more contented 
workmen. 
In addition to the above, the dust recovered has 
considerable value, as it can be briquetted and burned 
nder boilers or “in furnaces, or it can be used for 
ehold purposes. The analysis of the soot and dust 


"das to 


s as follows: 
Sulphur ... Slt Baidbioa bs.4%0 Made 1.00 per cent 
MOMIG. «tcc etks cx 6e nme 0.77 per cent 
Volatile combustible matter...... 0.18 per cent 
Fixed: carbon” ..%. o<. ~ i 78.71 per cent 
ASR Gace é 3 17.34 per cent 


4 a ; 12,184 


(he soot and dust recovered from one stationary 
ducer, 8 ft. inside diameter and 14 ft. high, equipped 
a Chapman mechanical agitator, gasifying 1500 
Westmoreland gas coal per hour, is approxi- 
tely 4600 Ib. per week of 5% 24-hr. days, or in 
volume over 9 cu. yd. It is this soot and dust that 
the furnaces and producers “sick.” The Reading 
Co. has cured this trouble by the above installation 
by a thorough mixing, prevented the existence of 
ying strata in the gas. 
Varticular attention is drawn to the small diameter 
these producers, and to the large increase in 
gasification, after installing the Chapman agitators. 
irging the producers, we can increase the gasifi- 
n to 2000 Ib. of coal per hour, but do not advise it 
tantly. We have found it possible, by the use of 
gas equalizer and soot collector, to eliminate one 
lucer out of every four. 
Che life of the furnaces will be very much pro- 
ed, due to their steady working instead of frequent 
ing and starting as formerly, to clean the mains, 
es and checkerwork. The installation of the new 
ment makes it possible to use a cheaper grade of 
It will be noted by the illustrations that there 
complication, and the installation is not expensive. 
application to a battery of three or more pro- 
ducers can be made very quickly. 
he Reading Iron Co. is equipping all its producer 
2 plants with this arrangement. At the tube works, 


¢ 


— 


espns 
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in No. 1 gas house, there are now installed complete 
and in operation, two gas equalizers and soot col- 
lectors, each connected to a battery of three pro- 
ducers. In No. 2 gas house there has been installed 
one equipment, connected to a battery of four pro- 
ducers. In No. 3 gas house are two installations, each 
connected to a battery of four producers. 

At the Ninth Street rolling mills has been installed 
one gas equalizer and soot collector, connected to a 
battery of five producers. The balance of the rolling 
mills are to be equipped as early as possible. 

This equipment of twenty-three 8 ft. inside diam- 
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Fig. 4—Modification, with Main Above 
Ground Instead of Below the Surface 


eter producers with Chapman agitators is supplying 
raw producer gas to sixteen large Siemens regener- 
ative gas furnaces for lap-welded and butt-welded 
wrought iron pipe and to rolling mill heating furnaces 
and galvanizing plant. 


Bridgeport Factories Gaining 


In the week ended March 25, the metalworking in- 
dustries of the Bridgeport industrial district showed a 
further slight gain in operations, as reported by 31 
manufacturing companies to the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of Bridgeport. The percentage of employees 
engaged, as compared with a normal basis, was 55.7, 
while the percentage of man hours was 50.5. In man 
hours, this was an improvement of 1.3 per cent over 
the preceding week. The gain in the number of men 
employed is 3746 since the week of Jan. 7, when the 
low point this year was reached. The estimated nor- 
mal number of employees for the 31 Bridgeport fac- 
tories is 25,318. 


Industrial Locomotives in Demand 


The American Locomotive Co., New York, has re- 
cently received an increasing number of orders for 
industrial locomotives. Among the companies which 
have bought one switching engine each are the Amer- 
ican Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., St. Lawrence Brick 
Co., Castner, Curran & Bullitt, U. S. Gypsum Co., 
John B. Smith & Son, Ltd., of Canada. 


Centrifugal castings are to be discussed at the 
spring meeting of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers at Atlanta, May 8, 9 and 10. The paper 
will be contributed by Leon Cammen, New York. 
The subject of welding will be made the topic of one 
session and papers are expected on the strength of 
mechanically welded pressure vessels, on forge weld- 
ings, this paper by F. N. Speller, metallurgical engi- 
neer, National Tube Co., and on tests of welded cylin- 
ders. 
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Fixture for Grinding Chamfer on Chasers 


The Geometric Tool Co., New Haven, has placed on 
the market a fixture intended primarily for grinding 
chamfers on the Geometric milled form of chasers of 
the various standard types. It may be used, however, 
for the tapped form of chasers, in which case the grind- 
ing is straight and does not conform to the contour of 
the threads on the chasers, being correspondingly more 
pronounced the smaller the diameter which the chasers 
are to cut. The fixture permits the grinding of left- 
hand thread chasers as readily as right hand. 

The table is graduated and may be set for grinding 
long or short chamfers. A narrow key at the top en- 
gages the keyway on the chaser and acts as a guide 
while grinding. An adjustable stop, which may be 
locked, governs the position of the chaser in respect 
to the grinding wheel, and the side of the fixture is 
graduated for tilting the table to the desired angle of 





Chamfer Grinding Fixture 


chamfer clearance. One fixture accommodates all sizes 
of chasers, but when used for the 5/16 in. size chasers 
it is necessary to remove the key at the top of the table 
and guide the chaser in the keyway. 

When the fixture is bolted to the grinder table it is 
necessary to slide the chaser forward by hand to the 
wheel and against the stop provided on the fixture. On 
machines that permit, it may be fed forward, by means 
of the machine hand wheel or lever , to a stop arranged 
on the machine. Another method is to mount the fix- 
ture on the machine slide and grind the chasers by 
pressing them back and forth across the edge of the 
grinding wheel. Too small a wheel, however, must not 
be selected for grinding in this manner. The chaser 
should always be held firmly against the grinding fix- 
ture key while grinding, and clearance should be al- 
lowed between the stop and the side of the chaser. 


Iron for Heating-Furnace Castings 


In response to a request for information as to the 
proper iron analysis for withstanding the frequent 
alternate heating and cooling to which domestic heating 
furnaces are subjected, Y. A. Dyer, Birmingham, Ala., 
has suggested the following: 


Percentage of Heavy Medium Light 
Silicon 1.75 2.00 9.95 
Sulphur _ 0.08 6.06 0.06 
Phosphorus ... 0.20 0.40 0.50 
Manganese - 0.90 0.70 0.60 
Total Carbon.... - 8.30 3.40 3.45 


The Worcester, Mass., chapter American Society for 
Steel Treating held its initial banquet recently. 
Dr. John A. Mathews, president Crucible Steel Co. of 
America, and E. P. Gilligan, Hartford, Conn., president 
of the National Steel Treaters’ Society, were among the 
speakers. Dr. Mathews gave an interesting talk on the 
history of the iron industry from the early ages to 
the present day, outlining inventions responsible for 
recent developments. Mr. Gilligan confined himself to 
the society’s affairs. V. E. Hillman, retiring chair- 
man, acted as toastmaster during the dinner. J. E. 
Rogers was elected chairman for the ensuing year, and 
W. A. Bacon, secretary-treasurer. 
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New Department of International Nicke! ‘0, 


Robert C. Stanley, formerly first vice-preside: 
recently elected president of The Internationa! 

Co. Mr. Stanley has ordered a reorganization 
sonnel, involving as its chief feature a new depa 

of development and research with headquarter 7 
Wall Street, New York. 

The new department of the company is tl 
growth of a gradually maturing conviction that 
of its products and their successful use in th 
of the consumer is the key to the extension of 
distribution. Research departments at the min 
ers and refineries of the company, established 
the last few years, have now been crystallized 
headquarters organization in intimate touch bot 
its own plant developments and with outside e1 
ing developments, touching on the use of nic! 
monel metal in all fields. This department 
under the direction of A. J. Wadhams as n 
Associated with him will be Dr. Paul D. Merica 
tor of research. Mr. Wadhams has hitherto be: 
ager of the Bayonne refinery of this company, i: 
of the manufacture of the company’s products. 


Portable Saw Bench for Pattern Shop; 


A portable saw bench for use in pattern shops and 
packing rooms, taking current from an electric t 
socket and designed to swivel and cut any angle from 
45 deg. left to 45 deg. right, has been placed on the 
market by the Tannewitz Works, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Both saw and motor are mounted on a tilting frame 
and belted together, as shown in the illustration. The 
frame in turn is mounted on a swiveling platform, a 
flexible spring serving to keep the saw raised when 





Portable Saw Bench. The snap switch on the handle 
starts and stops the motor 


not in use and furnishing the necessary resistance for 
accurate workmanship. The saw can be locked at any 
angle by means of the hand lever at the front. A 
stationary gage is provided at the axis of rotation and 
the saw hung so that all cuts are radial. 

Other features include the motor adjusting screw 
which permits adjustment of belt tension and the dust 
spout which delivers dust to the rear. The machin 
thoroughly pare with sntngwnnes, 


The Buckeye Land Co., subsidiary of the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, Ohio, handles 
through its office 630 properties which are rent | or 
being sold to employees of the parent interest. If 4 
worker purchases a home under the company’s terms, 
he is given a separate, paid-up insurance policy, £uar- 
anteeing full payment of the balance of the account 
in case of his death or permanent disability from any 
cause. 


Part of the premises occupied by the S. A. E. 
Corporation, 207-209 A Street, South Boston, A een 
leased for a term of years to the Angell Nail & Chaplet 
Co., East Seventy-ninth Street, Cleveland, to be ¥ sed 
as a distributing station. 
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By-Product Coke Tonnage Holds Up Well ia 
Shows Enormous Advantage Over Beehive Fuel i i 
in Year of Depression, Says United 
States Geological Survey ob 
BY R. S. MCBRIDE* t 
¥ T was shown conclusively in 1921, according to the 1920. The output of by-product coke in July was 52 = 
United States Geological Survey, that by-product per cent of the average monthly output in 1920, and i 
coking of bituminous coal is continuing to super- the output of pig iron in that month was 30 per cent ‘ 
de beehive coking. This change in practice has been of the average in the preceding year. Thus it is evi- ; 
progress for some years, but the first convincing dent that the decrease in the metallurgical demand for ; 
monstration that the by-product branch of the cok- coke had the effect of greatly reducing the operation bE 
¢ industry could maintain itself in a period of in- of beehive ovens, but that it caused only a relatively - 
strial depression more strongly than the beehive small decrease in the production of by-product coke. 
inch was made in 1921. Coke Output by States Pe 
In 1921 the output of by-product coke was almost T A , ie : F 
ables II and III are summaries of the production of § 
,000,000 tons, and that of beehive coke was about beehiv . 9 9 Kf 
oe eehive and of by-product coke in 1920 and 1921, by - 
00,000 tons, figures that show a striking contrast to ; : . 
states or groups of states. These summaries show FY 
se for 1920, when the output of by-product coke Semele thadk-the Gensenen te. ovedestion to. 1606 en ae 
is more than 30,000,000 tons, and that of beehive ae ae a me - / 
e was more than 20,000,000 tons. sarmenenairernsesrimenn nian sini sannnionsnnn * 4 6 i 
The output of beehive coke in 1921 was less tha “s r 
in any other year since 1885. One month of the 7@¥/e //——Production of Beehive Coke, by Groups of States, J y 
ir showed an output of only one-ninth the average ot SSOP ANS SS: LO ee SANS. t 
nthly output in 1920. The monthly average for Pa an ; ; 
1921 was only about 27 per cent of that for 1920. Per . | 
The output of by-product coke in 1921 also showed aa song — Teas Com . 
1 marked decline from that of 1920, though the out- ae Ghana a Nes "la oe a lanaes oe ; 
it in the minimum month was more than half of that ).hama. Tonnesece aad aes a ' 
the average month of the preceding year, and the Georgia ad 1,069,000 354,000 715,000 67 ' 
output for the entire year was practically two-thirds virginia and Kentucky 1,300,000 374,000 926,000 71 i 
that in 1920. This comparison of 1921 with 1920 be- Cooradc and N. Mexico. 512,000 119,000 393,000 77 ; 
mes still more striking if we remember that 192) Washington and Utah... 253,000 160,000 93,000 37 ; i 
was easily the “banner” year in the production of by- ea 7 ‘ 
United States 20,511,000 5,561,000 14,950,000 73 - 
*Final figures tEstimate 
ible I—Estimated Monthly Production of Beehive and Table III—By-Product Coke Produced in 1920 and 1921 by 
/-Product Coke and of ~~ dren in the United States States, with Increase or Decrease in 1921 (in Net Tons) é 
ra a — Increase (+-) or ’ 
Cone. . =" Pig Iron, 1920 — ~ Decrease (—) 
th Net Tons Net Tons Gross Tons* Ovens Output, Ovens Output, Tons Per 
—— — _ State Tons Tons Cent 
ly average 1920 1,708,000 2 569.000 3 077,000 labama 1,081 3,123,890 1,101 2,406,000 —718,900 —23 
rp Gin bbeedes 1,137,000 2,278,000 2,416,000 Colorado 120 ° 120 . ° ° 
ee ee 865,000 1,888,000 1.937.000 Illinois 794 2,136,793 894 1,326,000 —811,000 —38 
4 e's. atime 575.000 1.772.000 1,596,000 Indiana 1,216 4,553,697 1,216 3,030,000 —-1,524,000 —34 
a ae 328,000 1.519.000 1.193.000 Kentucky 108 466,985 108 186,000 —281,000 —60 
300,000 1,590,000 1.221.000 Maryland 300 682,132 360 293,000 —389,000 —57 ‘ 
232,000 1,408,000 1,065,000 Mass 400 488,089 400 318,000 —170,000 —35 
180.000 1,297,000 865.000 Michigan 389 1,393,445 389 778,000 —6§16,000 —44 
me eee 248.000 1.383.000 954.000 Minnesota 220 674,801 220 431,000 244,000 36 
mbee” SC. ae tace 289.000 1.423.000 986.000 Missouri 56 ° 64 e ° ° 
ew ick sor te 416,000 1,734,000 1,247,000 New Jersey 315 725,571 252 745,000 +19,000 + 3 
mae" coe « 477,000 1,766,000 1.415.000 New York 732 1,040,192 732 815,000 —225,000 —22 
NVGP. sins ledn 514,000 1.860.000 1.649.000 Ohio 1.558 5,614,877 1,558 2,964,000 2,651,000 —47 
ee : Penn 3,006 7,730,256 3,154 5,439,000 2,291,000 —30 
tad SORE vccwes 5,561,000 19,918,000 16,544,000 Rhode Isl 40) 40 ° . : 
Tennessee 24 139,121 24 58,000 —81,000 —58 
*Figures for 1920 from American Iron and Steel Institute ; Wash 20 26,284 20 21,000 5.000 —19 
for 1921 from THe IRON AGE. West Va 274 447,392 274 184,000 263,000 —59 
Wisconsin 28 ° 238 ° ° e 
Combined 
States 1,590,426 924,000 666,000 42 
duct coke in the United States. In other words, Total 10.881 30,833,951 11,164 19,918,000 10,916,000 —35 
, pite the extraordinary slump in business, which 
greatly lowered the output of by-product coke, it was *Included in “(Combined States.” 
; greater in 1921 than in any preceding year eXcept — mmmmmmmumnmennnnnnnsonnsinnnnnnin ; ssa 
\7, 1918, 1919 and 1920. or 
very generally distributed over the country, as there 
, Monthly Record of Coke Production was an increase in the output of coke in only one state, 
t Table I shows the production, by months, of New Jersey, where large plants that make by-product 
: h type of coke, and the output of pig iron. The Coke produce gas for municipal supply, and cannot 


tuations in the output of coke evidently followed 
ely the fluctuations in the output of pig iron. 


therefore be operated only for the production and sale 
of metallurgical coke. The increase in that state, 


} Table I shows that the lowest monthly output was however, is not sufficient to be really significant. 
. made in July, when only 11 per cent as much beehive Coke Ovens in Existence 
4 © was produced as the average monthly output in Tables IV and V show the number of coke ovens in 


‘nited States Geological Survey, Washington, D. C. 


existence at the beginning of 1921 and their status. 
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No new beehive ovens were constructed in 1920, but 
more than 6700 were abandoned. At the end of that 
year about 75,000 beehive ovens whose daily capacity 
was almost 200,000 net tons of coke, were in existence, 
and 332 new ovens whose estimated additional daily 
capacity was 1800 tons of coke, were in course of 
construction. 

The number of by-product ovens was increased in 
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Table 11 Siatus of Beehive Coke Ovens at the Beginning 
of 1921 

Ovens Under 

Construction, 

Jan. 1, 1921 


Ovens in 
Existence 
Jan. 1, 1921 


Ovens ——-_--—— — 
Abandoned Daily Daily 
State in 1920 Numb Capacity Number Capacity 
(Tons) (Tons) 
Alabama 253 8,482 13,571 
Colorado 931 1,793 6,007 
Georgia . phe 151 242 
Kansas 2 ae nie 
Kentucky 272 855 1,684 
New Mexico ; 1,030 1,710 
Ohio 50 222 444 
Oklahoma 300 335 ects sede 
Pennsylvania 2,412 14,569 140,638 302 1,750 
Tennesse 180 1,848 2,033 
Utah 819 819 as oa 
Virginia 135 3.906 7,270 30 60 
Washington 25 407 545 
West Virginia. 2,146 10,916 20,767 : 
Total 6,706 75,298 196,065 332 1,810 
Deanne ennba nate ry vere nannne emnneneniiiriee serenenel SUUEORDOEDOESET LED OOOENELEDE.  FUOOUTERDELEDOERDENIDEN | (0000000 | LO2REEDORORPRED ES LOESEOO CTRESERESRSRORERORSS SERRRRORERASERRAS 


1920 by the completion of 757 ovens, whose daily ca- 
pacity of coke was 11,170 net tons. During the year 
300 old ovens were dismantled or abandoned, so that at 
the beginning of 1921 there remained in operation 
10,881 ovens whose daily capacity was almost 120,000 
tons of coke. Of the 396 ovens being built at the be- 


a i an 


Table \ Status of By-Product Coke Ovens at the 
Beginning of 1921 

Ovens Under 

Construction 


Ovens in 


Existence 





New Jan. 1, 1921 Jan. 1, 1921 
— 
. be 2 5 be be 
2 A 8 s32 2 = 
i Ee ga ssa & E 
Z, AD Oak Z. 7 
Alabama 247 4,707 90 081 90 777 
Colorado ..... 120 ; vas 
Illinois ie 1,600 794 100 1,500 
Indiana 1,216 
Kentucky ; 108 
Maryland 300 
Massachusetts 400 
Michigan 389 
Minnesota 220 néee 
Missouri 56 980 8 140 
New Jersey ; 315 3,077 
New York 210 2,454 10 732 7,822 
CED bck aden 100 1,558 19,234 Pe fate 
Pennsylvania. 160 1,710 3,006 29,973 148 1,694 
Rhode Island.. ‘ 40 456 
Tennessee . 24 252 
Washington .. 20 70 
West Virginia 60 699 274 2,028 ; 
Wisconsin ... .. ; 40 228 2,357 50 583 
Total 757 11,170 300 10,881 117,319 396 4,694 
soenecesevnnnon neccancncxs0eveneeseertenseeasseseeseenseesseeeseseareeessanseenessonesesseareeetovseevseevveveenescancuvvseverseetanennensss 





ginning of the year, nearly all were completed before 
December 31, and at the end of the year only 85 ovens 
were under construction. 


Types of By-Product Ovens in Use 


Table VI summarizes, by types, the by-product 
ovens in operation at the beginning and at the end of 
1921. This table shows a continued increase in the 
number of the two principal types of ovens built in 
the United States, the Koppers and the Semet-Solvay. 

Table VII shows the location, character, and number 
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of ovens installed during the year. At the end of 
year the Woodward Iron Co., at Woodward, Ala.. 
the Milwaukee Coke & Gas Co., at Milwaukee, 
were building 35 and 50 ovens, respectively, all of 
Koppers type. 

During the year 15) United-Otto and 40 §S, 
Solvay ovens were abandoned. 


Capacity of By-Product Ovens 


Table VIII shows that the annual production o{ 
product ovens in operation on Jan. 1, 1922, wou 
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Table VI—By-Product Ovens in Use at Beginning and | 
1921 and Under Construction Jan. 1, 1922, by Typ: 
Und 


In Existence In Existence Constr 


Type Jan. 1, 1921 Jan. 1, 1922 Jan. 1 
ore coe | OSS 6,303 
Semet-Solvay ...... 2,415 2,463 
United-Otto ........ 1,513 3,413 
PE wcasid e waes 282 282 
a 206 206 
Cambria-Belgian ... 250 310 
Gas Machinery ..... 33 33 
PE: cevataendicn a 42 42 
eae aes 7% 104 104 
Pee” GacwstéGeeseh ciwa 8 

Teens | occas oni 10,881 11,164 
‘HULEF) LIRETREDSOTDSSOLURERREDERRSVORSTOROREREEPEIERULEREROLELOTEGEPUDOOENN NS /NTNUNE 11 TUDE TUES COERENEREG FLEE TROROECCEROORD FORDELGSILA LEC LENTFERELEBEE OWE ED Kr 


44,275,000 net tons of coke if the ovens continued in 
operation without interruption 365 days in the year. 
As the average yield of coke for the industry amounts 
to 69.9 per cent of the coal used, this output repre- 
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Table VII—New By-Product Ovens Completed and Put in 
Operation in 1921 
Number and Type 
of Ovens 


Operator and Location of Plant 


New plants: 
Chicago By-product Coke Co., Chicago.. 100 Koppers 
St. Louis Coke & Chemical Co., Granite 


oP en ee ee $0 Roberts 
Additions to existing plants: 

Woodward Iron Co., Woodward, Ala... 20 Koppers 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Sparrows Point, 

et gaaare 6 5.288 b tae Renate se ees 60 Koppers 
Laclede Gas Light Co., St. Louis...... 8 Piette 
Camden Coke Co., Camden, N. J....... 37 Koppers 
* ria Steel C . > et-Solvay 
Cambria Steel Co., Johnstown, Pa...... ; = eae 
Milwaukee Coke & Gas Co., Milwaukee, 

WS -cacct caebubies ica 50 Koppers 

UGE. HEE cidica 100s OES Sah ee 
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sents a coal-carbonizing capacity of 63,340,000 net tons 
a year. However, operation at full capacity is impos- 
sible, even in periods of good demand for coke, and the 
figures for operation at 85 or 90 per cent of full capac- 
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Table VIII—Annual Capacity of By-Product Coke Ovens 
Existence Jan. 1, 1922 
Coal 
Coke for Charg¢ 
(Net Tons) (Net Ton: 
If operated at 100 per cent of capacity... 44,275,000 63,340,0' 
If operated at 90 per cent of capacity.. 39,848,000 57,006, 
If operated at 85 per cent of capacity.. 37,634,000 53,840,' 
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ity really represent a normal maximum for any col- 
siderable period. In other words, the by-product coke 
ovens, operable Jan. 1, 1922, can treat only about 
55,000,000 net tons of coal a year. 


The Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, 4!- 
nounces that new mills designed and built for A. D. 
Whitehead, Newport, Eng., have been started. The 
mills are of the continuous type, having approximately 
2000 tons of steel strip and hoops per week capacity. 
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Portable Saw Bench for Pattern-Shop Use 
A small portable universal saw bench for pattern- 
ps, mill-wright work and for use also in the ship- 
¢ department has been brought out by the Union 
ichine Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. It is designed to 

2-in. stock. 
Although the company’s portable machines are 
ally offered without the base, using the base as 
wn, is recommended. A %-hp. motor is employed 
i can be connected to a lamp socket. The table is 
iron casting 18 by 20 in. and can be tilted and 
ked at any angle up to 45 deg. A graduated dial 
vided with a pointer serves to indicate the position 
the table and a stop facilitates quick return to hori- 
tal. The cross-cut gage can be used on either 
of the saw, two slots being planed in the table, 
on either side, for this purpose. This gage can 





Portable Saw Bench for 2-In. Stock. The table can 

ve tilted or locked at any angle up to 45 deg. When 

» handle is pulled forward a cam raises the feet 
from the floor 


set quickly at any angle and clamped. Holes are 

vided for mounting an auxiliary wood face piece. 

ripping gage is machined on both sides and can 
so be used on either side of the saw. Tightening of 

» lever-head screw locks the gage in position and 
tomatically lines up with the saw at the same time. 

The saw is 7 in. in diameter, runs at 5000 r.p.m. 
d may be either of the ripping, cross cut or combina- 
n type. A guard is provided which sets down over 
’ Saw and can be instantly set to allow for thickness 
f stock cut. A splitter guard to keep the stock from 
nching the saw is also provided. 

The saw arbor is also mounted in ball bearings 
and the saw-arbor yoke is hinged so that it can be 
raised and lowered instantly, permitting the saw to 
project above the table high enough to cut stock from 
- in, down. Dado heads up to % in. wide can be car- 
ried and should be 6 in. in diameter. Belt guards are 
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provided and belt tension maintained by means of a 
turn-buckle device. A metal throat plate, which is 
removable, permits replacement with a special hard- 
wood throat plate for use with dado or grooving heads. 

The motor switch is located at the front as shown. 
The base has two rollers at the back and two *sta- 
tionary feet at the front to give firm footing. When 
the handle is pulled forward for moving the machine 
a cam raises the feet from the floor, shifting the 
weight of the front of the machine on to a third roller 
which is carried on a swivel bearing, moving with the 
handle. 

The height of the machine with base is 36 in. 
bench type, 10 in. The weights are 268 lb. and 133 
lb. respectively for base and bench machines. 


February Output of Automobiles 


According to Automotive Industries, the February 
production of automobiles in the United States 
amounted to 129,500 cars, compared with 90,486 in 
January, 78,995 in December and 116,349 in November. 
A much larger proportion of these were shipped from 
factory by railroad than in the previous year. 


Drill and Tap Crib with Gage Feature 


A drill and tap crib and gage, the general construc- 
tion of which is indicated in the accompanying illus- 
tration, has been placed on the market by the Victor 
R. Lawson Co., Boston. It is a drill crib with a drill 
gage built into the body. 

The container is 41 in. by 9% in., and has 60 semi- 
circular pockets 1% in. wide, as shown. The lower row 
of pockets is 4% in. long; they are intended for drills 
Nos. 1 to 30, the upper row being 2 15/16 in. long, for 
drills Nos. 31 to 60. This arrangement permits seeing 
at a glance the number of drills in stock. 

The drill gage holes, located at the end of the pock- 
ets, are of hardened steel strips, 1/16 in. thick by 5/16 
in. wide. The gage is dove-tailed and pinch-clamped in 
a strip of maple 1 by % in., upon which are printed 
the numbers from 1 to 60 and their decimal equiva- 
lents. The numbers are of % in. figures, readable from 
a distance of 8 ft. 

The taps are positioned perpendicularly in hdles lo- 
cated in the strip dividing the upper and lower compart- 
ments, the holes being intended to hold three taps of 
each size from 14-20 to 4-36. Each set is adjacent to the 
correct drills for drilling either a full, three-quarter or 
a half-threaded hole. A red line extending along the 
dividing strip indicates the largest and smallest size of 
drill that could be used, the drills within the scope of 
the red line being correct for a half to a full thread. 
This graphic arrangement is intended to eliminate the 
necessity of referring to tables or formule. 

To prevent returning a used tap to any but the hole 
allotted to it, the holes are drilled so that taps larger 
will not enter and those smaller will fall through. When 
the workman picks up one of the taps he has at his 
fingers’ ends the correct drills for tapping, and also the 
gage with which to test and check them. Further, he 
is warned of the limits by the indicator line as set forth 
and, aside from its use as a tap and drill container, the 
device serves as a ready reference table. It is marketed 
under the name of One Glance. 





Lower Row of Pockets Is for Drills Nos. 1 to 30; the Upper Row for Nos. 31 to 60. The drill gage hole is at end 
pockets, as shown. The taps are placed perpendicularly in holes in the dividing strip between the rows of pockets 
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Better Lighting an Economy Measure 


Gain in Shop Production Much Greater Than Increased 
Lighting Cost—Greatest Improvement on 
Most Exacting Work 


BY WARD 


HERE is hardly an industrial plant in this coun- 
‘T try which has not in the past year given careful 

consideration to the subject of more efficient and 
economical operation. The keen competition now exist- 
ing, particularly in all the metal-working industries, 
requires the utilization of every possible economy 
measure. Good artificial lighting is one of these 
measures, although this fact is not yet so widely appre- 
ciated as its importance merits. In a test recently 
conducted to determine the actual dollars and cents 
value of improved illumination, it was found that, as a 
result of the installation of a modern system of illumi- 
nation, production was increased 12.2 per cent, while 
the increase in the lighting costs amounted to only 
about 2.55 per cent of the payroll. 

This investigation was made by the Dover Mfg. Co., 
Dover, Ohio, in conjunction with the engineering de- 
partment of the National Lamp Works, Cleveland. The 
plant makes an extensive assortment of electric, gas 
and ordinary sadirons for home and laundry use. The 
investigation was conducted in the press department, 
a rectangular area approximately 29 ft. x 112 ft., 
which is equipped with five punch presses, two milling 
machines, eight drill presses, one tapping machine and 
one tool grinder. 

The chief operations performed on the punch 
presses consist of blanking, forming, shearing, reform- 
ing and punching hoods for the irons, while the work 
performed on the drill presses consists of drilling and 
tapping the iron castings. The milling operations con- 
sist of surfacing the bottoms of the irons. At the time 
the investigation was begun the personnel of the de- 


*N nal Lamp Works of General Electric Co., Cleveland 
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partment consisted of fourteen men—a foren 
machine operators and three helpers. The pr 
partment has no skylight and is partitioned « 
other parts of the plant in such a manner that 
are no windows having an outside exposure, eve! 
court, and therefore virtually no daylight reac} 
department, the average daylight illumination 
on a sunny day being less than 0.1 foot-candl 

Originally the lighting system consisted of 
lets, 22 of which were equipped with 50-watt 
used for local lighting, one with a 100-watt lam; 
for local lighting, and nine with 100-watt lan 
general illumination, only two of the latter, h 
having reflectors. The lamps for local lightins 
fitted with wire guards and, in a few cases, a 
home-made tin glare shields. The average il! 
tion on the working plane throughout the roo 
about 0.7 foot-candle, and the illumination supp 
the tool points varied between 0.3 and 12 foot- 
the average being about 4 foot-candles. 

As originally planned, the investigation calle 
a comparative test with the old system and wit 
general overhead lighting system consisting of 27 
“RIM” standard-dome reflectors and bowl-enameled 
lamps. It was also planned to vary the levels of 
illumination with the new system, noting the produc- 
tion under each level and checking back at intervals to 
the old system. However, a partial shutdown of the 
plant very much curtailed the scope of the investigation, 
and this latter idea was reluctantly abandoned. The 
data secured, therefore, simply indicate an answe1 
the first question, namely, the comparison of produc- 
tion under the old or original system with the average 
production results as found under the new sj} 





Original Lighting, Full of Shadows and Pitfalls, Concentrated in a Few Spots 
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ifforded an average illumination over the test 
f 13% foot-candles. With the largest lamps 


oduction Data for Period of Investigation 


Change 
Pieces per Hour in Pro- 


Factory cc __ duction, Hr. per 
Operation Old New Per Cent Operation 
Drilling 133 164 23 49% 
Tapping 293 258 —12 32 
Milling 54 60 ll 57% 
Spotting 188 222 18 14% 
Punching 42 130 21' 20 
Drilling 59 52 —12 27 
Tapping 82 108 32 16 
Drilling 420 519 24 31% 
Tapping 490 609 24 34 
Drilling 255 255 ; 194% 
Drilling 535 464 —13 130% 
Blanking 1,517 1,652 9 48 
Blanking 916 1,034 13 4s 
Shearing 1,074 1,800 68 33 
Blanking 849 962 13 43% 


Reforming 1, 
Punching 1,1 
Tapping $ 
Blanking 1,4 
Plugging 


3 1,534 { 
5 1,296 15 25 
7 399 11 
1,517 l 10 


, 
0 GS 9 11&% 
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test, illumination was approximately 22 foot- 


lles. 


was found that 98 distinct operations were per- 
1 in the press department while the investigation 
progress. However, there were a great many 
perations, so far as the test was concerned— 
s, operations which were not carried on for more 
three or four hours under each of the two sys- 
f lighting. Eliminating these, there remained 
operations from which definite conclusions 
varranted as to production changes under the 
| and new systems of illumination. 
the twenty operations, fifteen showed increases 
luction, four indicated decreased production and 
wed no change. The operation which showed 
loss nor gain was one which required no special 
ination of details. It consisted merely of pick- 
an iron, laying it in a jig, pulling a lever for 
g, and then removing the iron. Operation No. 
--', which showed an increase in production of 
er cent, required very close discrimination. It 


Present Lighting, Producing Better Work, and More of It, at Moderate Added Cost 
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consisted of accurately locating the center of an iron 
casting with dividers and then center-punching for 
drilling. 

The four individual operations for which decreases 
in production were indicated come under the head of 
drilling or of tapping operations. It will be noted in 
the table that in each of these two groups there are 
several operations carrying separate numbers and 
listed separately. For example, there is one operation 
number for drilling a hole in a certain part and an- 
other operation number for a different size of hole or 
for a hole in a different size of iron. As a matter of 
fact, if all drilling operations are placed in one group 
and likewise all tapping operations in one group, it 
will be found that in each case the gains in production 
more than offset the apparent losses. 

In other words, the precision with which the data 
could be recorded (to the nearest half hour) and the 
variation in the quantity of the material worked upon 
were such that it is dangerous to place too much weight 
on the exact percentage of gain or loss indicated for 
any one operation. When all of the figures are aver- 
aged to obtain the production of the shop as a whole, 
many possible sources of error, such as those due to 
recording time and to variations in material, have a 
tendency to average out. 

To determine the percentage increase in efficiency 
of the shop as a whole, it was necessary to weigh each 
operation in proportion to the total number of hours 
devoted to it. It was considered that the relative shop 
importance of any one operation was simply the ratio 
of the number of hours spent on the operation during 
the investigation to the total number of hours spent 
on the twenty operations tested. It is readily seen 
that the short-time operations thus have very little 
weight, whereas the operations which were worked 
upon for a long duration are given greater weight. 
The results of the investigation, with the operations 
weighted as described above, indicate that, at an in- 
creased expenditure for lighting of approximately 2.55 
per cent of the payroll, production in the press depart- 
ment was increased 12.2 per cent.* 

There were several operations on which sufficiently 
accurate data were not obtained to warrant tabulation 
in this summary, but which also showed increased 
economy in operation. For instance, under the original 
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lighting system it was necessary to drill and tap two 
pieces used in making the electric iron, load them on 
trucks, assemble them in an area where there was day- 
light, and then carry them back into the shop for 
further tapping. Under the new system of illumination 
it is possible to assemble the pieces right at the ma- 
chines. Again, it had been the custom to have several 
men work on Saturday afternoons to clean up the shop. 
After the new system was installed it was found that, 
as the department was kept in a more orderly condi- 
tion during the week, it was possible to dispense with 
Saturday afternoon work. This saving alone was suffi- 
cient to defray a large part of the lighting cost. 

One operator stated that the drop cords they had 
previously been using interfered with his movements 
about the machine; another that, although he believed 
he would not produce more work under the new sys- 
tem, the work he would produce would be of better 
grade. A helper who cleaned up the steel scrap from 


WELDING SOCIETY MEETS 
Kleetric Resistance Welding Discussed—Various 
Applications of Thomson Process Outlined 


Electric resistance welding was the subject of a 
talk by R. S. Donald, Thomson Electric Welding Co., 
50 Church Street, New York, at a meeting of the 
Metropolitan section of the American Welding Society, 
held in the rooms of the society, March 21. It was 
explained by the chairman, A. G. Qehler, Railway 
Electrical Engineer, that the selection of the subject 
was caused by a discussion developed at a previous 
meeting from a statement that the spot welding of 30- 
lb. pressure tanks was not successful commercially. In 
answer to this Mr. Donald said that the spot welding 
of high or low pressure tanks is impractical inasmuch 
as a welded seam cannot be calked and eventually will 
pull apart. 

After a brief outline of the development of the 
Thomson process of electrical resistance welding, Mr. 
Donald showed samples of various welds, meanwhile 
giving details as to machines and processes, answering 
questions during the course of his talk. He took up in 
detail the welding of high-speed steel showing samples 
of what is being done on a commercial scale by several 
companies, the samples including planer tools, lathe 
centers and the liners used in automobile steering 
mechanism. As an example of the success of this 
method he cited a prominent lathe builder who used 
this method exclusively, and out of a run of 20,000 
centers had only 7 rejected due to poor welding. The 
important thing in welding high-speed steel, he said, 
is to heat treat at once, before it cools. The material 
is taken from the welder to the furnace, brought up to 
1600 deg. Fahr. and then cooled in the furnace or in 
lime. This has an annealing effect, equalizing the 
strain and eliminating the chill line. 

Asked as to the practicability of welding longitudi- 
nal seams in tubing, Mr. Donald said that it is being 
done commercially and gave an instance in the metal- 
bed industry, where production is at the rate of 70 ft. 
per min. 

An interesting example of contact flash welding 
was shown in the welded halves of a pressed steel float 
1% in. long by 1% in. outside diameter, used in con- 
nection with a special valve. For this a special auto- 
matic machine is employed having a pressure of 2 
tons and taking 9000 to 10,000 amperes at 4 volts. 
The production was said to be 1 per sec. The flash- 
weld method can be used where an ordinary upset weld 
is not successful, Mr. Donald said, and will increase 
production 100 per cent and reduce the percentage of 
poor welds. 

As proof of the strength of Thomson process welds 
a metal-cutting band saw was exhibited which under 
test broke 8 in. from the weld. Samples were shown 
also of a %-in. U-form piece which was tested for 
tensile strength, the eyebolts of the testing machine 
breaking at 20,580 lb. and preventing completion of 
the test. 
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the punch presses remarked that the new :; 
offered safety protection, in that he could now . 
sharp, ragged edges of the scrap. Somé of th: er 
comments made by the men in regard to the in. ase 
in illumination were: “Room appears to be lar.” 





*Cost of energy, 4c. per kwh. 


Cost of old lighting system per year........ $ 
Cost of new lighting system per year 
Increased expenditure for lighting.......... 

ee I « 3.0% han eeebae COab bho ceece 2° 
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“More pleasant to work under the increased 
nation”; “It will be impossible to do very much 


on the job in the future.” The company officials were 
so impressed with the new lighting that they have 
purchased the equipment used in the investigation. At 


their request a complete illumination design was made 
for the entire plant, and parts of this new sys! 
already installed. 


are 


Steel can be welded to cast iron, he said, out re- 
quires a very good grade of iron. An example was 
given in valve stems welded to the heads which stood 
15,000 lb. per sq. in. although only 4000 lb. was re- 
quired. 

Stainless steel may be welded successfully, said Mr. 
Donald, although many operators have failed. The 
trouble is, he said, that stainless steel has greater re- 
sistance and should. have shorter projection in the 
machine, in order that the resistance be equalized. 
This steel should be flash welded he said, in order te 
assure the very best results. 

The welding of brass to steel requires a machine 
with a special pressure device but is being done com- 
mercially, he said, and in successful copper welding he 
cited the case of a company welding the short ends of 
billets which are subsequently drawn down to form 
wire, 

Mr. Donald pointed out that in spot welding a ma- 
jority of the operators fail to clean the stock, the ef- 
fect of dirt and oxide being the same as in the case 
of an ordinary blacksmith’s weld. Among other re- 
versals of proper spot welding practice, he mentioned 
that in welding heavy material to light, many operators 
use a large die on the light material. The correct 
method, he emphasized, would be to put a large elec- 
trode on the heavy material and small point on the 
light material, using the heavy material itself as an 
electrode. This creates the greatest resistance at the 
poor contact between the sheets, causing it to heat at 
the proper point, giving a good weld. 


Operating Under Contract 


The locomotive department of the Big Four shops 
at Beech Grove, a suburb of Indianapolis, which had 
been closed since Feb. 15, has reopened under the con- 
tract plan by the Railway Service & Supply Corpora- 
tion, which is also operating three other departments 
in the shops on the contract basis. About 900 men 
will be on the payroll. E. S. Pearce, general manager 
of the corporation, says the success with which it had 
operated three other departments led to the addition 
of the locomotive shop to the contract. Under the sys 
tem, the work in the locomotive department is sublet t 
individual contractors. The contract system, Mr. 
Pearce says, speeds up production and enables the men 
to make more than under the old 77c. per hr. basis. 
They work nine hours a day with a Saturday half- 
holiday. The corporation is studying the passenger! 
coach department with the purpose of submitting ids 
for operating it under contract. 


The Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation, Gree! field, 
Mass., has compiled a five letter code for the use % 
its customers. Although originally published for for- 
eign buyers, the company is recommending it for use 
by domestic purchasers. The code is so arranged as > 
permit of combination with the majority of standar 
codes in use. 
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Steel Casting Plant Has Liaison Service 


How Detroit Steel Casting Co. Co-operates with Its Customers 
in Designing Parts for Effective Production 
and Decrease of Waste 


BY G. P. BLACKISTON 


-~ TEEL castings were first made in 1867, but not 
intil about 30 years ago were they produced on a 


NS 


ie 


ymmercial production basis. Twenty years ago 
troit Steel Casting Co. had a small converter 
ith a single Roberts converter. Struggling with 
blems, even early in its history the company be- 
mpressed with the fact that its solution was to 


ind in the plants of the users of the castings. 
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areful analytical study the inevitable conclu- 
s reached that the pressure of economic condi- 
vould render it necessary for those industries 
were to survive to find some means to eliminate 
in production. 

iewing the situation, after many years of con- 
ith actual 





truck and other castings became so great as to necessi- 
tate organizing the core room to produce maximum 
output. Three small rack-type ovens were installed, 
occupying a space of only half that of the former 
equipment, and for many months in succession baked 
an average of 32 cars of cores every 24 hr. The core 
room is covered with a traveling crane, and the core 
racks are placed between the coremakers’ benches, the 
coremakers placing the cores directly on the racks. 
The crane then picks up the rack and places it on the 
cars running in front of the ovens. The car is run 
into the oven, the cores baked, the car run out and the 
rack of baked cores transferred by the crane to the 
core storage department. In some cases it is handled 
by a transfer car 


jitions, both (and sent directly 
the plant to the molders’ 
the cast- floor. 
are made After these 
rts of fin- ovens had been in 
machines use for several 
the steel] years they ‘were 
y itself, it equipped with a 
w be said specially designed 
he greatest stoker for burn- 
le that had ing soft coal, 
overcome manufactured by 
was the lack of the Hare Stoker 
ficiently close & Furnace Co., 
mship _ be- Detroit. The 
the engi- change from coke 
who design to stoker firing 
pecify the resulted in drying 
ions and the cores with 
rs of the fewer pounds of 
parts and fuel than for- 
oundrymen merly, and with a 
tually pro- fuel which costs 
xem. Con- Core Room Layout, Showing Transfer Car Which Takes Filled Core Racks less than half as 
tly, this into the Core Oven and Brings Back Empties much per ton. It 
iny adopted also eliminated a 


y of maintaining expert foundrymen for the sin- 


rpose of connecting the shop where the castings 


.chined with the foundry where they are made. By 


thod it was found practical to iron out thor- 
etween the foundry and the machine manufac- 
hose finer engineering points, with the natural 


that fewer parts were scrapped due to defects 


astings. 
the passing of time, the foundry found it 
to install additional open-hearth furnaces 
verters. These new additions were so arranged 
s foundry may now be considered as two sepa- 


hops—one an open-hearth plant used primarily 


A! 
y) 


production of fairly heavy castings and the 
converter unit used to produce small steel 


le the real flesh and blood contact between 
turer and foundryman is an overshadowing 
f the operating policy of the company, yet 
> many developments, in the foundry itself, 
tate the production of better steel castings 
nomical and efficient basis. 
core room is provided for both the open-hearth 
verter units. The dry sand molds are made 
pen-hearth shop and dried in the ovens. The 
r work is practically all done in green sand. 
ginally constructed, the core ovens were oper- 
the coke-fired forced-draft principle, the entire 
being heated by one firing system. 
n the country went to war, the demand for 


large proportion of the labor of firing the ovens, as the 
stoker has an automatic cleaning feature. 

Particular attention is called to the type of core 
makers’ benches. Between each two rows of benches 
is a narrow sand alley; a man wheels the sand in 
behind the benches and delivers it to the coremakers 
without interfering with their work. This room with 
its present arrangement has proved a splendid unit 
for intensive production. 

The dry sand mold department has one wide oven 
and two narrow ovens. The wide oven on the right has 
two parallel tracks and takes either two trains of 
narrow cars or cars bound together by a special device, 
to carry large molds. The narrow mold oven at the 
left is made deeper than the others, so that it may 
handle locomotive frames. 

These ovens are all fired from two fireboxes in the 
pit under the cleaning room floor back of the mold 
ovens. This is a forced draft type pit, the air coming 
down through a pipe in the upper right-hand corner of 
the ceiling, the auxiliary air entering the walls about 
the furnaces through small square openings in the 
brick wall at the right and left of the ovens. Air for 
combustion, passing in through the ashpit door, is 
controlled by blocking the door open to any desired 
degree. This style of forced draft auxiliary air firepit 
is practically the same as was used on the core ovens 
before the stoker was installed, and it is the intention 
now to replace these fireboxes with stokers at some 
time in the future. The present installation, however, 
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comes within the limits 
pouring ability. 

A method of skidding 
commonly used in this ‘plar 
pieces of railroad iron are 
together with suitable spac: 
provided with links at 
Upon these are piled the n 
they come from the moldi: 
chine. The entire skid 
taken to the pouring floor 
pouring, the skid of molds i 
to the shake-out floor, and | 
skid with the empty fla 
bottom boards on it is 
to a position near the mold 
chine. 

Large castings are 
under the main cranes in t 
hearth shop, and a large 
ing oven is located und 
crane, where they can be a 


Three Ovens of the Dry Sand Mold Department. The one at right can take cleaned in either of two 


wide molds, spread across two cars 


has been in use for a number of years, and the con- 
struction of the boxes is such that, with the aid of the 
cooling system, a very long life to the brick work, as 
well as a great fuel economy in the oven, results. 

The converter department is an independent unit in 
all respects. It has its own annealing oven and its 
own cleaning department, and this tends to keep the 
two classes of castings separate. The cleaning de- 
partment adjoins the side of the No. 2 shop. 

Melting in the open-hearth department is done in 
two 20-ton furnaces built by Holecroft & Co. The fur- 
naces originally installed at the plant were lower, 
and when two furnaces were repaired the charging 
platform was raised above the molding floor line. A 
charging machine was installed, and a_ handling 
scheme for handling the scrap in the yard, making 
up the charges and delivering carloads of charging 
boxes to the charging platform. 

One of these furnaces was originally operated by 
producer gas, and the producers are still in place, so 
that they can be used at any time. The other furnace 
has always been operated on liquid fuel. At one time, 
some years ago, when fuel oil was very high and tar 
cheap, this furnace was run on coal tar for a con- 
siderable period, with satisfactory results, but oil is 
simpler to handle, and often the market is such that 
tar cannot be obtained so as to compete with the oil. 
At present the melting is being done with oil. 

The main bay of the foundry has a number of 
traveling cranes, to handle any size casting which 
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One of the Two 20-Ton Open-Hearth Furnaces for Melting the Steel. This is 


run normally on liquid fuel 


departments. One, whicl 

voted mostly to railroad 
located in the same side bay that contains 
room and the molding units; the other, devoted 
to jobbing castings, is in the opposite side bay 
ing the dry sand oven. 

Castings from these two departments are 
at the end of the building. Practically all sma 
ings that are to be shipped in carload lots are cleaned in 
the bay adjoining the melting unit, and provision is 
made for switching a car into this departmert under 
the crane. Provision is also made for shifting a car 
into the main bay of the open-hearth shop and loading 
heavy castings. The product of the other cleaning 
room is practically all truckec to local customers. 

At the end of the plant, adjoining the annealing 
furnace, is a sand conveyor pit and refuse hoppers on 
the outside arranged to take care of outgoing sand, 
and to recover a portion of this for reuse in the plant. 

There are a series of grinders in the cleaning depart- 
ments. In the case of the large swinging grinders the 
castings are generally mounted on a wooden frame car- 
ried on rollers. The workman, riding on this frame, 
moves the castings back and forth under the wheel as 
he grinds it. This gives him thorough contro! of h 
work. 

One illustration shows a portion of the battery of 
saws and other tools used for cutting off heads and 
risers, in one of the cleaning rooms. Attention is called 
to the charging box in the foreground. These boxes are 
placed at intervals through the cleaning department, 
and all heads and smaller waste material thrown into 
them, care being taken to see that 
each grade of material is kept by 
itself. The boxes are then trans- 
ferred by crane to a car at the end 
of the shop, and thence to the meta: 
department adjoining the oper- 
hearth building. 

The pattern shop and main 
pattern vault are located in a sep- 
arate building adjoining the con- 
verter shop, and yet at the same 
time in such a position that these 
patterns are readily accessidie © 
the molders on either of the mole 
ing floors. An auxiliary pattern 
storage for outside patterns and 
patterns that are rarely used is 
cated at the opposite end of the 
plant. 

For the storage of fue! ol 
double reinforced concrete tank 
has been installed near the track 
entrance to the yard. This tank, 
which holds 140,000 gallons of 
is designed to carry 10 to 12 ft. of 
coal piled on top of it. The stor 
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tank is filled directly from rail- 
tank cars spotted alongside 
per precautions being taken to 
-ent both ignition and freezing 
iggishness as the oil is trans- 


Rates from Chicago to 
southern Points Approved 


WASHINGTON, April 4.—The In- 
tate Commerce Commission last 
handed down a _ decision 

g that proposed proportional 
representing reductions, from 
vo and related points to South 
and Gulf ports for appli- 

on traffic destined to the Pa- 
vast by steamship lines oper- 
through the Panama Canal 
istified. As a result it issued 
er vacating the suspension of 
ites. The lowered rates were 
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by commercial interests of General View of the Detroit Foundry Giving a Good Idea of the Character of 


igo and the Middle West gen- 
steamship lines operating 
gh the Panama Canal and Southern railroads 
Chicago and points usually taking the same rates 
South Atlantic and Gulf ports. The rates pro- 
are the same as the local rates from Chicago to 
York which are applied on traffic destined beyond 
iter. The reductions also call for maximum and 
num proportional rates from intermediate points 
f Chicago. Rates differentially higher are pro- 
from a few points such as Madison, Wis. The 
local rates, wherever they are lower than the 
sed proportionals, will remain applicable on the 
fic involved. 
primary purpose of reductions is to put the 
Atlantic and Gulf ports on a parity with New 
n. traffic destined to the Pacific Coast and to thus 
| the Southern lines an opportunity to secure some 
e traffic now moving to the Pacific Coast all rail 
rough North Atlantic ports by rail and water. 
any cases the steamship rates are lower from 
Atlantic and Gulf ports than from New York 
the resulting through rates would be lower than 
New York. 
e commission says that the record established is 
would require much more than equality of 
igh rates to induce a large movement of the traffic 
gh South Atlantic and Gulf ports. In this con- 
it is pointed out that the distance by water to 
Francisco from New York is about 660 miles 
er than from New Orleans, the distance from 
York being about 6060 miles as against 5400 
from New Orleans, but North Atlantic ports 
nuch more attractive service. 4 
continental rail lines oppose 
proposed rates because they 
id in so few cases result in lower 
igh rates from Chicago than 
‘ now available and would thus 
' to draw through South Atlan- 
1 Gulf ports some of the traffic 
the transcontinental lines 
itherwise handle. 





ie Norton Co., Worcester, Mass., 
ng machinery and abrasives, 
rganized a third division, the 
tile, in charge of Herbert K. 
ge, for 18 years New York dis- 
manager for the company. 
ird E. Smith, formerly sales 
iger Concrete Steel Co., New 
and Willard Van Ness, New 
will be in charge of the 
promotion in the West and 
respectively. H. O. Richter, 


ster, will be office assistant 
Mr. Dodge. 
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the Work Handled. Grinding wheels in background 


Amalgamated Association in Detroit 


The annual convention of the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers will be held in 
Detroit this year, beginning the second Tuesday in 
May. Delegates are elected by the various local lodges. 
At this gathering, the Amalgamated Association for- 
mulates its demands to be presented to employers at 
the yearly conference to renew the wage agreement, 
which also covers working conditions. This conference 
with employers is usually held in June. As yet no 
arrangements have been made for it and the meeting 
place has not been selected. Last year it was held in 
Atlantic Ctiy. 

No difficulty is anticipated this year in reaching 
an agreement on the wage scale, and a continuance of 
the present agreement, without essential modifications 
or change, is expected. 


Simplified Amplifying Gage 


An amplifying gage differing from its larger tool 
only in that it is of limited range and has fewer at- 
tachments, is being offered by the American Gage Co., 
Dayton, Ohio. There has been a demand for a moder 
ate priced tool of this kind especially for use in the 
grinding department where more gages are usually 
required than in the inspection department. The gage 
is furnished in two sizes, one of which measures round 
work from % to 2 in, in diameter, and the other from 
2 to 4 in. 
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In the Cleaning Room a Battery of Saws Is Used to Cut Off Heads and Risers. 
The charging box receives scrap for the furnaces 
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The Dependability of Cast lron Weldine’ 


Preheating and Annealing Essential—Correct Preparation 
of the Casting—Some Results Attained 
Commercially 


which I am sure can not be gone into too thor- 
oughly by the welding industry, for it is one of 
the most important phases of the subject. Whoever 
is having welding done wants to know first whether 
a job can be welded; then, second, if the weld can 
be depended on. 
As the dependability of welding is a separate prob- 
lem for each different metal welded, there is a great 


Tw subject of dependability of welding is one 





deal more to be said than can be covered in this dis- 
cussion. For this reason only the dependability of 
cast iron welds will be discussed here. 

Let us first consider the relative strength of de- 
posited metal in cast iron welding. This gives us an 
idea as to what to look for as best practice. 

The strength of the deposited metal in good cast 
iron welds is usually equal to that of the original 
metal ef the casting. This is because the deposited 
metal is of excellent material to begin with and is 
kept free of oxide and dirt by being puddled and 
treated with flux as it is being filled in. 

The microscope almost always shows that cast iron 





Fig. 3—-Typical Preheating Oven for Preparing Cast 
Iron for Welding. An automobile cylinder block is 
contained in this furnace 


weld metal is of finer grain and is cleaner than the 
original metal. This is an excellent check on the 
process. Physical tests also indicate that the depos- 
ited metal is fully up to the strength of the original 
cast iron. 

In gray cast iron the metal is not capable of forg- 
ing, therefore the deposited metal is always of the 
same grain structure as the base metal. The metal- 
lurgy of cast iron welds is illustrated in Figs. 1 and 2. 





*From a paper read by G. O. Carter, consulting engineer 
Linde Air Products Co., before Cleveland section of the 
American Welding Society 
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Fig. 1 shows a cast iron weld magnified only tw. 
meters; Fig. 2 shows part of the same specimen 
nified 50 diameters. In the latter the weld jur 
extends diagonally across the point from nort 
to southwest, the weld metal being at the left 
the original cast iron to the right. The graphite 
plates in the weld metal are shown to be much sma!ie; 
than in the original metal, and the photomicro; 
shows good fusion and bonding without eviden 
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Fig. 1 (Left)—Photomicrograph of a Cast-Iron We! 
nified Only Two Diameters 


Fig. 2 (Below)—Photomicrograph of a Portion of 
Magnified 50 Diameters, Only Slightly Reduced f 


Original 





hard spots or impurities. So much for the theoretica! 
possibilities. Let us now consider the result of 
practice. 

It may be said positively that almost perfect re- 
sults are being obtained in cast iron welding. Still 
nearly everyone knows instances of failure in welded 
castings. How can we reconcile such a diversity of 
results? The answer is found in the preparation for 
welding and treatment subsequent to welding. 

Where cast iron is not prepared for welding by 
adequate preheating, the cooling down of the section 
welded sets up ‘severe stresses in the casting. As 
cast iron is inelastic, it cracks instead of pulling or 
buckling, as sheet steel does. An interesting point is 
that these “cooling down” cracks often occur at some 
place other than in the weld. The deposited meta! 
ean and should be cleaner and stronger than norma! 
cast iron; so unless the section is smaller at the weld 
than elsewhere, nearly any cooling down cracks should 
be outside the weld. Cooling-down cracks are a sign 
of poor mechanics, indicating lack of understanding 
of the effect of heat on castings. 

Correct preparation of castings, by having the com- 
plete casting at a red temperature, insures excellent 
results because the actual welding of cast iron is not 
difficult. Many operators will disagree with this con- 
clusion because they know that work on large 1ron 
castings is arduous, often being both a lengthy job an¢ 
a hot one. But the actual manipulation of the torch 
is easy as compared to the operative skill required with 
many other metals. 

In considering what should be expected, it is no! 
necessary to go a single step beyond what has bee? 
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ne. There are a dozen large shops in the 
intry where such splendid gray iron welding 
being done day after day that the results 
pproximate 100 per cent. These shops do not 
hink of handling any ordinary job without completely 
preheating it. There are special cases where partial 
preheating is sufficient and where it would be difficult 
to heat an entire casting to a red temperature. A good 
mechanic who understands expansion and contraction 
an work out problems of partial preheating, but any 
organization may be sure of its work if castings are 
completely preheated as regular practice. 

This has been known for 15 years or more be- 
ause the very earliest engineers of the process ad- 
vocated it then. Why has any welding shop failed to 
use this soaking preheat? The only real answer is 
the failure of the welding shops to generally ap- 
preciate the complete dependence of cast iron welding 
results on preheating, and the natural disposition of 
the operator to work under the most comfortable 
conditions. Welding preheated castings is hot work 
at the best, even when the operator has a long-handled 
blowpipe and is welding through an opening in as- 
bestos sheathing. Some welders, finding asbestos 
gauntlets insufficient protection for hands and wrists, 
rig up asbestos shields or guards on the blowpipe 
resembling the “bells” on fencing foils. It would 
seem that some sort of protection for hands and face, 
or even for the whole body, might be devised—some- 
thing that would adequately protect the operator with- 
ut impeding his freedom of action in welding. This 





g. i—Welding a Crack in a Large Die Press Frame 
of Cast Iron 


a matter that might well receive the joint consid- 
ation of operators and equipment manufacturers. 
Most welding shops have been started by welders 
have had the atmosphere of other shops. Know- 
ng that heavy cast iron welding is hot work when 
eheat is used, these proprietors have too often sym- 
ithized too much with the operators for their own 
d by permitting attempts at welding without the 
astings being preheated. The penalties have been 
ling cracks which were no fault of welding but 
‘sulted in a general lack of confidence in welding 
- gray iron castings. 
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Figs. 4 and 5 Are Examples of the Welding of a 
ron Cylinder Block. For detalls see the text 


Fig. 6—Part of an 
Intricate Hot Water 
Furnace Casting, 


Many of Which Be- 
come Broken, Suc- 
cessfully Welded 
After Proper Pre 
heating 


Welders become accustomed to working close to 
hot preheated castings just as furnace men in mills 
get accustomed to hot work. The shops which are 
now doing excellent cast iron welding do not seem 
to have trouble getting and holding good welders. 
The proof of the dependability of oxy-acetylene weld- 
ing of iron castings is thus covered as to past per- 
formances. Any skeptic can be referred to some shop 
in his neighborhood where excellent practices are 
being followed. 

In one large shop over 250 jobs requiring a large 
furnace or the building of loose-brick furnaces were 
welded in a year without the loss of a single weld. 
Other shops report similar information. 

In Cleveland there is one company where welding 
of iron castings in production work has been wonder- 
fully systematized and almost perfect results have 
been and are being obtained. This company is the 
Ferro Machine & Foundry Co., where hundreds of 
automobile engine castings are made each day. When 
small blow-holes or other superficial flaws are noted 
in engine block castings, the castings are sent to 
the welding room where they are pushed into a big 
annealing furnace which slowly heats them to a bright 
red heat. The properly heated castings are then 
carried to welding stations where the welders fill up 
the grooved out places, using the usual cast iron filler 
rods and fluxes. The welded castings are then car- 
ried to a sand pile where they are buried until they 
have cooled slowly after which they are sent along 
in the regular line of production. 

Incidentally it may be noted that through use of 
a furnace which is heated by oil or gas there is a 
large saving in oxygen, acetylene and welding time 
which more than offsets the initial preparation costs 
so necessary for quality. 

Typical examples of successful cast iron welding 
jobs are illustrated. Fig. 2 shows an automobile en 
gine block in a loose brick furnace, using charcoal 
as the preheating means. It is obvious that the en- 
tire block will be heated, and by use of charcoal with 
its relative low temperature of combustion as com- 
pared to coke, the heating will be slow and uniform. 
When the casting is sufficiently heated, bricks will be 
pulled away to permit the operator to apply his torch 
to the place to be welded, which part should be upper- 
most and horizontal, if possible. 

Fig. 4 shows a broken four-cylinder automobile 
engine block with a section of the water jacket cut 
out to permit reaching the broken cylinder. Fig. 5 
shows this same casting after the cylinder has been 
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welded and the patch in the water jacket has been 
welded back into place. This particular kind of work 
is being done every day in large automobile repair 
welding shops and complete preheating is almost in- 
variably used to assure a good weld, a casting free 
from strains and therefore not warped. 

Fig. 6 shows almost as intricate a casting. It 
is part of a hot water furnace and is similar to cast- 
ings which are being broken by the hundreds every 
year. It could never be successfully welded without 
correct preheat, but when properly handled the weld- 
ing gives complete satisfaction. Think of the time and 
trouble saved by having castings of this kind welded 
instead of waiting for new ones which might require 
days to come from the foundry. 

Partial preheat may be resorted to in many cases 
where it is apparent that severe strains will not be 
set up when the welded part cools. Fig. 7 shows a 
big die press frame having a crack thus welded. A 
competent mechanie should decide on whether such 
procedure is advisable before a job of this nature is 
undertaken. 

Where a considerable volume of work is done the 
building of loose brick furnaces is a waste of time 
and the use of charcoal as a source of heat is rela- 
tively expensive. So work-shop furnaces with gas 
or oil fuel are used for preheating and annealing. 
Regular annealing furnaces, 8 ft. wide by 15 ft. 





Fig. 8—A Pile of Welded Cast-Iron Air-Cooled Engine 
Cylinders. They developed defects which were thus 
rectified 


long, are used in several places. For miscellaneous 
welding work, pit type furnaces are the most suitable 
as the operators are able to get at the work without 
removing it. 

Fig. 8 shows a pile of air cooled engine cylinders 
which have been welded as a regular step in produc- 
tion as small defects developed. As might be expected 
where one operation is repeated so frequently prac- 
tice has been standardized to give excellent results 
and the operation is looked upon as is a machine 
tool one. Gray iron castings, no matter how intri- 
cate, are being successfully welded and in the oper- 
ation adequate preheating and annealing are essential. 


“Use and Abuse of Electric Arc Welding in Loco- 
motive Work,” was the subject of a paper by Clay W. 
Roberts, Columbus, Ohio, shops, Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, at the monthly meeting of the Pittsburgh Sec- 
tion, American Welding Society, in the industries 
building, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, 
Tuesday evening, March 28. 
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INCREASED PRODUCTION 


More Activity in the Youngstown District—| 
road Buying Helps 


YouNGsTown, April 4.—With accelerated oper 
schedules of iron and steel plants, unemploym: 
being dissipated in the Mahoning and Shenang: 
leys. Leading employers predict that within the 
45 to 60 days, it will have wholly disappeared. \ 
proved one of the best months for the industry i) 
a year with respect to new tonnage, and pro 
regard the outlook with considerably more favor 
they did in February. While there is still some 
tion as to the sustaining influences behind the cu 
activity, most interests, nevertheless, regard the ; 
ment as marking a definite upward trend. 

In one day’s mail last week, a Valley indep: 
received orders aggregating in excess of 6500 ton 
distributed over its list of products. Mills are ; 
ally building up moderate backlogs, but there is 
yet to be desired in this respect. Most of the to: 
coming through is for small individual lots, but 
aggregate represents sizable business. 

Steel tonnage emanating directly and _ indi: 
from the railroads is an aid in the current situ 
The Republic Iron & Steel Co. is operating its 
and washer factory after a long suspension. One 
ating executive states that orders for its Bessemer « 
partment are being accumulated, and that its re 
tion may take place in April. 


Broader Demand for Sheets 


Because of the Valley’s heavy sheet mill capacit 
the broader demand for all three grades and for ful! 
finished stock has been a material factor in bolstering 
finishing mill averages. Some interests are inclined to 
feel that the requirements of the automobile industry 
for deep drawn sheets may show a falling off after 
May. While some 1000-ton lot orders for sheets have 
been placed with Valley makers, providing for extended 
deliveries, the bulk of the business runs to 100- to 300- 
ton orders. Buying is for miscellaneous requirements. 
Much roofing and corrugated stock is being shipped 
South; galvanized sheets are in demand by the build- 
ing industry in a larger way; makers of metal barrels 
and containers are absorbing larger tonnages. Enan: 
ware manufacturers have placed some moderate busi- 
ness in this district. Stamping and pressed metal 
plants are taking larger quotas. Black sheets are being 
sold to the Ford Motor Co. by some interests to be used 
for unexposed parts, while blue annealed stock 
strip steel are being consumed in crankcase produc- 
tion. The principal automobile interests in the Detr 
and Indianapolis districts are buying sheets mad: 
the Valley, either directly from producers or th1 
jobbers and warehouse dealers. 

Demand for semi-finished steel products, pri! 
pally Bessemer and open-hearth sheet bars, preceded 
enlarged requirements for finished products, and ‘ 
pansion in active ingot capacity has been on a large! 
scale than in the rolling mills. Steel making in th 
Mahoning Valley is fully at 78 per cent. 


Lowered Pig Iron Stocks 


Depletion of pig iron stocks which were accumu 
lated during the slack times in 1921 by steel plants 
the Valley is an unfailing index of the betterment 3! 
the moment, as compared with conditions that pre 
vailed to a large extent during the first three quarters 
of 1921. Blast furnace operations in the two Valleys 
reached a low point with but six of 47 stacks pouring 
metal. Despite this low rate of output, considera»'¢ 
iron was piled because steel-making demands were st! 
less. Most of this accumulation has since been worke? 
off. Blast furnaces in the Mahoning Valley are 1“ 
being operated in excess of a 50 per cent rate. 





The Wheeling Steel Corporation, which a few weeks 
ago resumed operation of its sheet plant at Beec! 
Bottom, W. Va., on an open shop basis, now has 3! 
half of the capacity of this plant running. 









Developing Foreign Trade by Pictures 


Department of Commerce Aims to Interest Manufacturers 


—Plans to Be Explained at Meeting 


in Washington 


BY L. W. 


WASHINGTON, April 4.—The value of the motion 
ture or movie, as it is popularly called, is becoming 
reasingly apparent throughout the civilized world. 

onger is it solely presented as a source of enter- 
nment but its power as an advertising medium has 
en recognized to such an extent that both private 
lustry and the Government have instituted it as one 
the essential parts of their business. In this sense, 
cretary of Commerce Hoover may be called a movie 
thusiast. He is keenly aware of its value in promot- 
r foreign trade. Other Government officials also 
ve seen the value of the movie and used it for some 
irs past. The Bureau of Mines, Department of In- 
ior, has been active in the direction for the purpose 
‘onducting a “safety first” movement. 


To Develop Foreign Trade 


The Government now, however, is attempting to im- 
ess industries with the importance of using the mo- 
n picture film to develop foreign trade. And in this 
nection the Bureau of Mines and the Bureau of For- 
rn and Domestic Commerce have joined hands for the 
volpment of the story of American industry as shown 
the motion picture. That it has the sympathetic 
nd active interest of industries of the country is made 
ain from the fact that the National Association of 
lanufacturers has announced the inauguration of a 
yn-wide effort to organize all the industries of the 
suntry that produce motion pictures, for a systematic, 
tered method of distribution that will not only cover 
United States but will reach into other lands as 
well. President John E. Edgerton of the association 
: called a conference for April 11 at the Willard 
Hotel, Washington, of all manufacturers interested in 
motion picture as a means of industrial education 
| salesmanship. He is assembling the manufactur- 
; primarily to further the use of motion pictures in 
eveloping domestic markets and knowledge of indus- 
But in the broader field he sees an immediate 
ecessity for this country to develop its industrial and 
sales pictures to the very highest point in order to keep 
ibreast of other countries in the sweeping war for com- 
merce that is being carried on by every powerful na- 
n. The Government, through the bureaus mentioned, 
s engaged in a similar task and has met with con- 
siderable success. 


Attitude of Steel Manufacturers 


'rankness compels the statement that the iron and 
, machinery and allied industries, however, as a 
le, have not as yet responded, as it had been hoped, 
forts to have them co-operate with the Government 
ts industrial motion picture campaign. The cam- 
rn being in its incipiency, Government officials ex- 
ss confidence that sooner or later these industries 
be made to realize the value of presenting pic- 
il stories in all corners of the earth through the 
e of their business. The National Association of 
nufacturers has this identical idea in mind and, 
efore, is working with the Government to the end 
red. The success of promoting foreign trade by 
‘f the film has been fully realized by foreign coun- 
for the past few years, and several of the larger 
‘pean countries at this time are using this means 
icquainting people throughout the world with the 
iction and methods of manufacture of their var- 
industries including iron and steel, machinery and 
‘ted lines,. They have consequently taken the lead 
milar industries in the United States and now are 
\deasting their films. 
\ recent instance of this are films showing the 
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manufacture of iron and steel products in England. 
British manufacturers already have begun a world- 
wide presentation of films showing the production in 
various lines of iron and steel manufacture. They 
have had their initial appearance in this country where 
they are to be given through moving picture houses 
A showing of these films was made last week in Wash- 
ington before Government officials and representatives 
of iron and steel companies in order to acquaint them 
with the aggressive campaign British steel makers 
have instituted to capture markets of the world. The 
films were obtained from the Bureau of Commerce Eco- 
nomics, Washington, by the Bureau of Mines and put 
on the screen under the direction of M. F. Leopold, the 
Government engineer, who has been directing the pro- 
duction of films for the Bureau of Mines for the past 
three years and now is also associated for the same 
purpose with the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. While the British films really were both 
poorly prepared and presented because of the lack of 
sequence depicting the processes of manufacture, bad 
lighting, the duplication of identical processes and the 
absence of necessary explanatory wordings, it is mani- 
fest that the British and other European manufactur- 
ers are wide-awake to the value of the industrial movie. 
Both the National Association of Manufacturers and 
Government officials contend that American manufac- 
turers must get more actively into the game and pre- 
sent their stories, but to do so in a better shape than 
foreign manufacturers so far have been able to do. 
They feel that the American film industry possesses 
the required superior technique to do this. It is pointed 
out that misleading stories regarding American indus- 
tries have led consumers in foreign markets to have an 
entirely erroneous conception of United States as a 
manufacturing center. On the theory that the movie 
cannot present anything but a true picture, it is urged 
that the truth about American manufacturing plants 
and the way they are operated can be told concisely 
and impressively through the film. 


Government Willing to Help 


The Government is holding out a willing hand to 
all industries of the country. The cost of the actual 
photographic work, as well as the expense of making 
of additional prints of the films, is borne by the co- 
operating company. 

In talking to THe Iron AGE regarding the proced- 
ure of preparing and presenting the movies, Mr. Leo- 
pold said: “The approximate cost for the production of 
a three reel film has usually been about $4,000, and 
additiona] sets of a three-reel film cost about $150 each. 
Should a company express a desire to produce an 
educational film, arrangements are made for the engi- 
neer to make a visit to the plant in question; after this 
inspection, it is possible to furnish the officials of the 
company an estimate of the approximate cost of its 
production. 

“The circulation of the film is provided for entirely 
by the bureaus, both in the United States and foreign 
countries,” said Mr. Leopold. “Every endeavor will be 
made to provide for a film the widest possible circula- 
tion and if a company desires to educate the public of 
certain countries in the merits of American-made 
goods, as exemplified in its own products, every effort 
will be made to place those films where they will be 
most effective to this end.” 

Mr. Leopold has recently returned from a visit to 
several of the larger manufacturing centers of the 
country and has interviewed many officials, who have 
expressed a desire to co-operate with the Government. 
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Angle Iron Circular Bending Machine 


A machine for cutting to length and bending 
2 x 2 x %-in. angle iron to a true circle without twist- 
ing or defacing the angles is being offered by the 
Excelsior Tool & Machine Co., East St. Louis, IIl. 
Bar iron % x 4 in. and tee iron 2 in. and less, can be 
formed by the same rolls, which are adjustable. The 
machine can also be equipped with special rolls for 
pipe, channel iron and other shapes. It is understood 
that as now offered the machine represents the com- 
pletion of several years’ experimenting. 

There are six rolls, two on each shaft, which are 
separated by steel washers provided to accommodate 
the thickness of the angle iron. Each roll has one 
straight and one rounded edge, and in rolling outward 
circles the upper rolls are placed with the square edges 
together with no spacers between them. The lower 
rolls have the round edges together with spacers be- 
tween, to allow the thickness of the angle iron to be 
formed between them. The edge of the angle is placed 
toward the outside, and the front and rear guide set 





Machine for Bending Angle Iron to True Circle With- 

out Twisting or Defacing Angles. Bar and tee iron 

also be formed, and, with special rolls, pipe, 
channels and other shapes 


cal 


against the angle iron. The small guide is used on 
small circles only. The guides are adjusted outward until 
the angle is rolled straight or free from twist. 

To roll inward circles, as in the illustration, the 
lower rolls are placed with square edges together with- 
out any space between them, the upper rolls having 
the rounded edges together with spacers between. 
These circles must be rolled single and the angle in- 
serted with the edge inside. The same guides are used 
as previously. If the angle is hard to bend the square 
edge of the rolls is used against the flat of the angle. 

The upper roll shaft has a 2%-in. lift, raised and 
lowered by eccentrics, and is set with allowance not 
exceeding the thickness of the angle between the upper 
and lower rolls. For duplicating circles of the same 
thickness a set screw adjustment is used and the 
eccentric clamped to hold the rollers together. The 
finished full circle is removed by releasing the clamp 
and raising the upper shaft. The back roll adjust- 
ment is graduated from 8 to 96 in. Angles 1% x 
3/16 in. can be bent outward two at a time. 

All three pairs of rolls are driven, and small circles 
can be rolled by one pass with ends close together. 
By reversing the angles, allowing them to pass through 
the machine twice, both ends will be true to the circle. 

The machine is operated through a friction clutch 
and can be started and stopped under pressure. Either 
belt or motor drive is provided, the motor being 3 hp. 
1800 rpm. The frame is of semi-steel and the rolls of 
forged tool steel, hardened, and driven by heavy chain 
gears at 14 to 1 ratio. The speed of the rolls is 15 r.p.m. 
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or 25 lineal ft. per. min. The cutter attachmen 
be omitted. The floor space occupied is 4 x 5 ft. ani) the 
height 5 ft. The machine is known as the Exce'!sioy 
No. 14. 

All angle iron bent in circles must be of sof d 
steel; re-rolled, crystallized or hard steel can) Ne 
rolled in circles. 


Automatic Roofing-Nail Machine 


An automatic machine which is claimed to have 
broken all production records, making under c¢ 1- 
ous operation approximately 300 half-inch hea 
ing nails per min., is shown in the accompanyi 
tration. Under actual mill practice conditions t! 
chine is said to have shown an efficiency of 85 p 

An outstanding feature is that adjustments 
point-cutter dies, both horizontal and vertical, « b 
made while the machine is in operation, eliminatin; 
expense of shut down, for this purpose. Another fea 
ture is an arrangement for making common nails up t 
and including 16d, 3% in. long, without interchanging 
any parts or attachments, a feature which is perhaps 
of particular interest to nail manufacturers whose 
roofing-nail business is only seasonal. 

In operating the machine the wire is fed betweer 
straightening rolls into the gripping dies wher: 
gripped and the head formed with a single blow 
the heading hammer. As the heading hammer : 
the straightener carriage moves forward the length 
of the nail; the wire is again gripped and the point 
cutting dies clip the wire, making the point at the 
same time and leaving enough wire outside of the grip 
dies to make the head of the next nail. In proceeding 
forward again, the heading-hammer operates an ejec- 
tor, which removes the finished nail from the machine. 
The wire straightener is of improved type intended to 
assure straght nails. Smoothness of operation is at- 
tained by the crankshaft being counterbalanced to com- 
pensate for the thrust of the header cross head, a fea- 
ture of importance in high-speed work, as it reduces 
vibration to a minimum, adding to the life of the work- 
ing parts. 

The machine described is the Ryerson-Glader spe- 


Adjustments of Point-Cutter 
Dies Are Made While Ma- 
chine Operates 





cial No. 3 roofing nail machine, marketed by Joseph T 
Ryerson & Son, Sixteenth and Rockwell streets, Ch! 
cago, and is built on the same principle as the com- 
pany’s standard wire nail machines, although changed 


in arrangement and construction to produce the large! 
heads required on roofing nails. 


World’s Production of Graphite in 1921 

The world’s production of graphite in 1921 reached 
a lower figure than at any time since 1902, as shown 
by the statistics at present available, according 
Arthur H. Redfield, of the U. S. Geological Survey The 
world-wide depression in the graphite industry whic! 
characterized the year 1920 was continued in 1921. The 
total for 1921 is estimated at 85,000 metric tons agains‘ 
100,000 tons in 1920, and 136,498 tons in 1913. Ger 


many is credited with the largest output at 30,000 tons 
last year. 
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“Technical School Foundries,” by Prof. J. D. Hoffman and 
R. E. Wendt, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


Papers for the Foundry Convention in June 


ie coming convention of American foundrymen Exchange paper of The Institute of British Foundrymen, 
hester, N, Y., June 5 to 9, will be of an interna- by F. J. Cook of the Institute of British Foundrymen : 
The subject of Mr. Cook's paper has not been received i 


haracter for besides the annual exchange paper th 
Institute of British Foundrymen which will In addition to the above papers there will be re- L 

id by F. J. Cook of the British Institute. two Ports of the Association committees which are co- 

are being contributed by members of the French °Perating with the American Society for Testing Ma- 


irymen’s Association and one by the president ‘erials, and the committees on safety code, pattern . i 
f Belgian Association of Foundrymen, standardization and foundry scrap. om ; 
all, some 45 papers have been secured for the ; 
eight technical sessions, a partial list of which follows: To Study Trade Associations ; 
nnn ie ae by Arnold Leas, WASHINGTON, April 4.—Appointment of a commit- 3 
Study of the Weight of Iron Castings,”’ by J. D. Wise, tee had study and report on the subject of trade asso- ) 
Mie. Go... Cleveland. : ciations was announced to-day by the Chamber of 
ically Heated Metal Patterns.” by C. A. Cremer Commerce of the United States. The committee will F 
use Flectric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. ' direct its inquiry with a view to determining in what ; 
zations Relative to Insulated Core Oven Design manner trade associations can render the greatest serv- ‘ 
rmance,’’ by C. F. Mayer Ohio Body & Blower Co., ice to business and the public. It will hold its first 
meeting at the headquarters of the Chamber here on 
n Method of Making Typewriter Frames,” by J April 5. 
ge, Belgium, president Belgian Foundrymen’s 
n. “The Foreman and the Square Deal” was the theme 
gen of Geared Ladles,” by A. W. Gregg, Whiting Cor of a talk delivered April 5 to the Youngstown Indus 
Harvey, Ill. trial Foremen’s Club by C. L. Patterson, labor secre- 2 
Cranes in Foundry Service,” by A. H. McDougall, tary of the National Association of Sheet and Tin 
‘orporation, Harvey, Il. Plate Manufacturers. 
ite Control of Analyses in Acid Electric Steel Fur- ; 
A. C. Jones, Electric Steel Co., Chicago. vane anssse vvvsncoeannce svavngaycaoeenunusanancanenpancoueesnnss44000)900 ynnsaanesonOPr eNONONNOOD, 4 
tions of Clay and Flour in Facings for Steel Cast r 
R jotv. S ‘er Stee “oo oe & sant ae : 
R, J. Doty, Sivyer Steel Casting Co., Milwaukee, COMING MEETINGS i 
ress in Open-Hearth Process,’ by Willis McKee, ' 
McKee Co., Cleveland. April 
Blown Converters,” by T. Leroz, French Foundry 
ociation, z National Metal Trades Association. April 19 


\ ‘eri as : tat ; é 20 Annual meeting, Hotel Astor, New York. 
with Cerium as a Deoxidizer and Desulphurizer in 8 = a pe W Wiecker, Peoples Gés Building 


Cast Iron and Converter Steel,”” by L. W. Spring, 2: Chicago 


Chicag 
hicago. American Gear Manufacturers’ Association. 


SO ee 


t Tests on Steel,” by F. C. Langenburg, Watertown April 20, 21 and 22. Annual meeting, Hote! Lafay- 

Watertown, Mass. ette, Buffalo. Secretary, F. D. Hamlin, 4401 Ger- 
facture of Manganese Steel in the Blectric Fur- : mantown Avenue, Philadelphia. 

John Howe Hall, Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co., : American Supply and Machinery Manufacturers’ 

N. J : Association and Seuthern Supply & Machinery 

aoa aa : Dealers’ Association. Joint meeting. April 24 to 


rch in the Foundry,’ by A. E. White, University of 26, Birmingham. F. D. Mitchell, 233 Broadway, New ; ¢ 
Ann Arbor, Mich. : York, is secretary of the American association and 

nical C afinate We a _* Qn A. M. Smith, Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond, Va., 
( - ontrol of McCook Field Foundry,”’ by E. H is secretary of the Southern association 

McCook Field, Dayton, Ohio 


Use of Secondary Metal in the Brass Foundry,” by 
igg, Michigan Smelting and Refining Co., Detroit 
sity of Non-Ferrous Metals,” by R. R, Clarke, Pitts- 


National Machine Tool Builders’ Association. 
April 25 and 26 Spring convention, Hotel Tray- 
more, Atlantic City, N. J General manager, E. F 
DuBrul, 817 Provident Bank Building, Cincinnatl. 


sheer eceanenanennes 


Society of Industrial Engineers. April 26 to 28. 


minum and Aluminum-Alloy Melting Furnaces,’’ by Spring meeting, Hotel Statler, Detroit George C. ‘ 
. i : F e ) *Ss anage 327 =. a Salle Street, 
\nderson, Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh. ere dl usiness manager, 7 Ss. La alle e€ ; 
cago 


ng Aluminum for Rolling Into Sheet,’’ by J. A. 
Western Springs, IIl. 

f Secondary Aluminum Ingot in Foundry Practice,” 
M. Weil, National Smelting Co., Cleveland. 
vo-Part Castings Made in Three-Part Molds,” by W. H. May 
Brooklyn, 
e Protection and Safe Clothing in the Foundry,” by 
Nutt, The Safety Equipment Service Co., Cleveland 
Study Applied to Foundry Practice,” by A. J 
Deering Works, International Harvester Co., Chi- 


97 
‘ 


American Electrochemical Society. April 27 to 
Spring meeting, Baltimore Acting secretary, 
Dr. Colin G. Fink, 110 Park Avenue, New York. 


29 


ones peneeannnnauansnenseneneneiieeniecsit 


Iron and Steel Institute. May 4 and 5. Annual 
Meeting Quarters of Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers, London, England Secretary, George C. 
Lloyd, 28 Victoria Street, S. W. London. 


g 


The National Supply and Machinery Dealers’ 
Association. May 8, 9 and 10. Seventeenth annual 
convention, Mariborough-Blenheim Hotel, Atlantic 
City Secretary, T. James Fernley, 504 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers. May 
8 to 10. Spring meeting, Atlanta, Ga. Secretary, 
Calvin W. Rice, 29 West Thirty-ninth Street, New 


Preparation of Steel Foundry Sand,”’ by S. H. Cle- 
tional Engineering Co., Chicago. 

of Molding Sand,’’ by R. J. Doty, Sivyer Steel Cast- 
Milwaukee, Wis 

Significance of the Screen Tests of Molding Sand,” 


\. Schwartz, National Malleable Casting Co., Cleve York , 
National Association of Manufacturers. May 8, 
Relation of Temperature to the Form and Character 9 and 10 Annual Convention. Waldorf-Astoria 


Se ee ee ey 





te Particles in the Graphitization of White Cast Hotel, New York. General offices, 60 Church Street, 





~teel Castings vs. Malleable Castings,” by J. W. Mc- 
West Michigan Steel Foundry Co., Muskegon, Mich. 






by E. JC. Fist ’ 7 ao : 2 = New York. ; 
mae isher, Atlas Die Casting Co.. Worcester i National Foreign Trade Council, May 10 to 12. = q 
= Convention Hall, Philadelphia Secretary, O. K 5 
Behavior of Fire Brick in Malleable Furnace Bungs,” Davis, 1 Hanover Square, New York. ‘ ; 
Schurecht. Bureau of Mines. Columbus. Ohio National Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association. * 
Manufac ‘ aa cea : May 15 to 19. Convention and exposition, Cadle 
“¥ ae a Prope rties of Refractories for Ain Tabernacle, Indianapolis. ; 
Vv 3. Bales yuisville Fi tric ) igh- : / 
- 1. Bales, Louisville Fire Brick Co., High National Association of Purchasing Agents. May 
Ky. 15 to 20. Annual convention and exposition. Ex- ; 
| n Dioxide Recorders,” by D. M. Scott, The T. H position Park, Rochester, N. Y. Secretary, H. R. 
n Co.. Rochester. N. Y Heydon, 19 Park Place, New York. 
of Oil as: 144 Neable C - . American Iron, Steel & Heavy Hardware Asso- : 
2 il as a Fuel for Melting Malleable Cast Iron.” by ciation. May 23 to 25. Annual meeting, Hotel 
| Key and W. Hoernke, The Stowell Co., Milwaukee,. Washington, Washington. Secretary, A. H. Cham- 
berlain, Marbridge Building, New York. 
sts on Cast Iron,” by R. S. MePherran, Allis-Chalmers American Society for Steel Treating. May 25 rae 
Milwaukee, Wis and 26. Sectional meeting, Pittsburgh. Secretary, ‘ 
: : W. H. Eiseman, 4600 Prospect Avenue, Cleveland. 
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OHIO FOUNDRYMEN 


First Annual Meeting of State Association Held 
at Columbus 


The first annual meeting of the Ohio State Foundry- 
men’s Association was held at the Deshler Hotel, Co- 
lumbus, March 31. While the attendance was not as 
large as was hoped for, a fair representation of the 
members was present and some business of importance, 
including the election of officers and the adoption of a 
code of uniform foundry practice, took place. 

At the morning session, the principal business was 
the election of officers and the reading of the yearly 
reports of the secretary and treasurer. The election 
resulted as follows: President, F. H. Huber, American 
Rolling Mill Co., Middletown; vice-president, C. F. 
Meade, Fulton Foundry & Machine Co., Cleveland; 
treasurer, G. H. Alten, Alten Foundry & Machine Co., 
Lancaster; secretary, Samuel Powell, Jr., Hamilton; 
directors for the three year term,-J. W. Fellmeth, the 
Marion Steam Shovel Co., Marion; E. B. Philips, the 
Champion Engineering Co., Kenton; W. J. Ray, the 
Gilliam Mfg. Co., Canton; A. A. Nolte, Nolte Brass 
Co., Springfield, and Joseph Westendorf, Dayton Cast- 
ings Co., Dayton. 

The secretary’s report showed that the association 
had now 116 members, a substantial increase during 
the year. It also referred to a number of changes 
made in the pig iron contract, particularly with respect 
to the clauses regarding cancellations. Mr. Powell 
gave a résumé of the year’s work, laying particular 
emphasis on the value of the reports which the associa- 
tion sends out each month. 

One of the most important matters to come before 
the meetings was the report of the committee on uni- 
form foundry practice. The committee had sent out 
questionnaires to foundrymen throughout the State 
and the report was based on the answers received. 
Considerable discussion ensued and a number of 
changes were made in the committee’s report. The 
meeting decided that it would recommend to its mem- 
bers the adoption of the following trade customs: 

1. Patterns to be in condition to make castings of the 
quality and quantity required 
2. Correctness of patterns and core boxes to blue prints 


rests with customers 
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3. If patterns require stopping-off, or skeleton patt 
are furnished, an extra charge will be made. 

4. Any expense due to incorrectness of patterns and 
boxes shall be borne by customers. 

». Repairs and changes in patterns by customer's 
at expense of customer. 

6. Patterns to be painted in three colors showing 
red, machine surface in yellow, and rough casting i; 

7. All patterns, core boxes and loose pieces thereof s 
be properly numbered for identification. 

8. All freight, drayage, boxing and crating, to and 
foundry, on patterns, at expense of customer. 

9. Foundry not responsible for loss of or damage t 
terns by fire or theft. 

10. Patterns not in use for a period of six months m 
subject to storage charges. 

ll. Defective castings to be replaced by the foundry 
of charge, if reported within a reasonable length of tim: 

12. Foundry not responsible for any expense incurr 
customer on defective castings. 

13. Claims for error in weight or number to be 
within five days after receipt of castings 

14. Boxing, crating or bundling of castings not spec 
contract are at the expense of customers. 

15. All castings are sold as rough castings f.o.b. fo 
unless otherwise stated. 

16. In case customers require special production sery 
secure quick delivery, an extra charge shall be mad« 

17. Customers to be charged with cost of cores and 1 
discarded due to change in patterns or core boxes. 

18. All changes in orders of any description must bi 
in writing. 

19. Foundry shall not be liable in damages for fai 
deliver, caused by strikes, differences with employees 
dents at foundry, or other causes beyond their control 

20. Cancellations of orders are to be by mutual cor 
only, 

21. Unless otherwise agreed, quotations are for accept 
within 30 days 

Following a luncheon, the meeting reassembled to 
hear an address by Malcolm Jennings, secretary of th: 
Ohio Manufacturers’ Association, who spoke to the 
members on the importance of keeping in touch with 
legislation introduced in the State legislature whi 
may vitally affect their interests. Following Mr. Jen- 
nings’ address, W. W. Lewis, manager of the develop- 
ment section of the sales department of the American 
Rolling Mill Co., described the manufacturing of 
and finished products at the Middletown plant. T! 
lecture was accompanied by motion picture views and 
was greatly enjoyed by the members. 





NATIONAL METAL TRADES 


Training of Apprentices and Other Subjects to Be 
Considered in Convention 


The training of apprentices, the coal strike and the 
railroad situation will be prominent among the topics 
which will be discussed at the twenty-fourth annual 
convention of the National Metal Trades Association 
which will take place at Hotel Astor, New York, on 
April 19 and 20. The association committee on appren- 
ticeship has examined the many methods of training 
apprentices in vogue in American factories and shops, 
and has sought to incorporate their virtues and elimi- 
nate their defects in a training course which it has 
evolved. In the report which the committee has pre- 
pared, it has laid down courses of shop work for the ap- 
prentice, suggestions for a standard diploma, for an 
interchange of apprentices among the smaller or spe- 
cialty shops, and other recommendations which are 
based upon the experience of the most advanced Ameri- 
can manufacturers. 

An address by Hon. E. L. Greever, Tazewell, Va., 
will show how the non-union coal operators of West 
Virginia have fought successfully against the efforts 
to unionize their mines. L. F. Loree, president the 
Delaware & Hudson R. R., is expected to speak on the 
subject of transportation. The program is briefly as 
follows: 


Wednesday Morning Session 


Appointment of convention committees 

Reports of officers 

“The Industrial Emancipation of San Francisco,” Robert M. 
Lynch, president, San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 


Wednesday Afternoon 


“American Industry and the Stabilization of Europe,” Ha 
G. Moulton, University of Chicago 

Address, L. F. Loree, president, Delaware & Hudson R. R 

“The Farmer and the Balance Wheel,” A. M. Loomis, Wa 
ington office of the National Grange 

“Facts and Fancies About Wages in Basic American 
dustries,’” Magnus W. Alexander, managing direct 
National Industrial Conference Board, New York 

Convention banquet, 7 p. m. 

Thursday Session 

“West Virginia Fights for Freedom,” E. L. Greever, Gree’ 
Gillespie & Divine, Tazewell, Va. 

“Industrial Courts,” James A. Emery, counsel, National A 
ciation of Manufacturers, Washington 

Report of Committee on Industrial Education, Harold ‘ 
Smith, chairman 

Annual Report, Philip C. Molter, superintendent, Departme 
of Industrial Training, National Metal Trades Associat 

Presentation of manual of apprenticeship training 


Standardizing to Meet Business Revival 


“When business revives the position of individual! 
companies generally will resemble that of the wise and 
foolish virgins—those who are ready and those who : 
not,” said W. H. Leffingwell, president Leffingwe''- 
Ream Co., Chicago and New York, in an address 
standardization at a meeting of New York section 
the Taylor Society, held in New York, March 30. T 
hundreds of companies which during the present 
pression have cut their organizations to pieces, pra 
tically destroying them, are not going to be ready 
take the business, he said, pointing out that it 's 
not an easy task to build up a weakened organization. 

As a remedy for this, the preparation of stanc- 
ardized procedure was advocated. Standardization, 
said, stabilizes an organization. There are a multituce 
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vays to do a thing, and standardization takes more 
ight and action than ordinarily supposed, he em- 

isized. “Not 1 per cent of the business men of this 

ntry are adopting scientific management or stand- 
ization,” he said, “although if they could see the 

t of it, there wouldn’t be enough management engi- 
s to fill the demand.” 

Mr. Leffingwell’s talk dealt more specifically with 
dardization of office procedure and included the 
f organization charts, making of office manuals, 
jardization of policies and jobs. Standardization 
yrinting and uniform practice in forms was a sub- 
f discussion, M. L. Cary, of the United States 
yer Co., New York, outlining briefly the practice 
s company in the matter. 

Establishing standard practice with a view to meet- 
present competition, which he said would become 
intense within the next few years, as well as with 
ew to preparing for the resumption of business 
ity, was urged by Dr. H. S. Person, managing 
tor, in his discussion of Mr. Leffingwell’s address. 

Dr. Yoici Uyeno, chief director of the Institute of 
istrial Psychology, University of Tokio, spoke 
fly on the results of his scientific management 
k in two plantsin Japan. Wallace Clark, industrial 
neer, New York, was chairman of the meeting. 


'o Discuss Electric Cast Iron at Baltimore 


\ feature of the annual spring meeting of the 
erican Electro-chemical Society at Baltimore, April 
8 and 29, is to be a symposium on electric cast 
The program for this session on Thursday morn- 
\pril 27, which will be presided over by A. T. 
<ley and Bradley Stoughton, follows: 
st Iron as Produced in the Electric Furnace and Some 
Problems,” by George K. Elliott. 

\ Comparison Between the Shaft and Open Top Furnaces 
Manufacture of Pig Iron Electrically from Ore,” by 
Cosrow.,. 
nthetic and Electric Pig Iron Sanely Considered,” by 
Turnbull. 

Study of Carburization in the Manufacture of Syn 
Cast Iron,” by Clyde E. Williams and C. E. Sims 

Klectric Cast Iron,” by W. E. Moore. 

)perating Data Obtained in Electric Furnace Cast Iron 

dry,” by J. L. Cawthan. 

Melting of Cast Iron in the Booth Rotating Electric Fur- 
by H. M. Williams. 

Electric Furnace Iron and Steel; Intermittent and Alter- 

g Operations,” by W. E. Cahill. 

-In case of prolonged animated discussion, the 
rs not covered during the morning session will be pre- 
! and discussed at an adjourned session at 2 p. m. 
Sessions on Friday and Saturday mornings will be 

levoted to about 15 papers on various miscellaneous 
jects of general interest. 

_ On Thursday evening Prof. R. W. Wood of Johns 

flopkins University will give a lecture on “Fluor- 
ence” at the university. An informal dance will 

Ww. 

On Friday evening, April 28, a complimentary 

‘er will be given by the chemists and engineers of 

timore, at the Engineers’ Club, half a minute’s walk 

i the Emerson Hotel, the convention headquarters. 

f. Roscoe R. Hyde will give a 15 minute talk on 

redity.” 

n Thursday afternoon, April 27, visits to one or 

e of the following plants can be arranged for: Bal- 

re Copper Works; Standard Oil Co.; Eastern Roll- 

Mill; Baltimore Tube Co.; Howard Refractories 
Bethlehem Steel Co. and Shipyard; Fertilizer 

ts; Pennsylvania Water & Power Co.; Consolidated 

& Electric Co., and Emerson Drug Co. 


‘he Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleveland, has 
“n a contract for an ore bridge to be erected at 
falo for the Rogers-Brown Iron Co., to replace a 
ige that was blown down during a storm a few 
ths ago. This will be a standard bridge with a 
't. span, having a raisable apron at the front and 
U-ft. cantilever at the rear. It will be equipped with 
-ton or 80 cu. ft. bucket. 
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Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. Reorganized 


A complete change in management of the Graton & 
Knight Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass., manufacturer of 
leather belting and leather specialties, was made at the 
annual meeting of the stockholders, held March 30. 
Seven of the nine old directors retired from the board, 
the exceptions being John E. White, president of the 
Worcester Bank & Trust Co., and Walter M. Spaulding, 
president of the Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. since 1909. 
The stockholders elected Mr. White president and Mr. 
Spaulding chairman of the board of directors. The 
new directors are Dr. Homer Gage, president Crompton 
& Knowles Loom Works, Worcester; Harry G. Stod- 
dard, vice-president and general manager Wyman-Gor- 
don Co., Worcester; W. R. Grace, vice-president and 
treasurer Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York; Stanley A. 
Russell, vice-president National City Co., New York; 
and George de B. Greene, of the banking house of 
E. H. Rollins & Sons, New York and Boston. Charles 
A. Bartlett was elected treasurer; Stanley G. Barker, 
clerk, and Charles M. Thayer, of the law firm of 
Thayer, Smith & Gaskill, counsel, all being Worcester 
men. President White will devote a large part of his 
time to the management, his responsibilities including 
those of general manager. Mr. Spaulding will continue 
to be an active factor in the business. 

The financial statement for the year shows a de- 
crease in current assets from $15,677,443 to $8,045,404. 
Inventory reduction was $5,131,852. The operating def- 
icit for the year was $3,567,772, which was partly 
offset by a surplus created by revaluation of plant and 
securities amounting to $1,834,937. The combined 
items of capital stock, surplus and reserves which at 
the beginning of the year were $13,335,852 were re- 
duced to $8,733,686. The net deficit for the year was 
$1,732,835. 

Besides the leather belting plant at Worcester, the 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. operates those of the Edward 
R. Ladew Co., Glen Cove, N. Y.; the New York Leather 
Belting Co., Brooklyn, and the Schultz Belting Co., 
St. Louis, and subsidiary factories at Cleveland, De- 
troit, Lewiston, Me.; Buffalo, San Francisco, South At- 
tleboro, Mass., and Montreal, Canada. 


Stocks of Coal to Meet Strike 


Reports from the United States Geological Survey 
and the Census Bureau show that the stocks of bitu- 
minous coal in the hands of consumers on March 1 
amounted on the average to a 43-day supply. This 
compares with 45-day supply held at the time of the 
armistice, and based upon the larger productive activi- 
ties of that date. 

The supply throughout New England, New York, 
New Jersey and Michigan represented between 60 and 
90 days’ requirements, while the supply throughout the 
remainder of the principal manufacturing sections of 
the country was reported at between 30 and 60 days’ 
requirements. This represented an increase in every 
State from New Jersey to Missouri, as compared with 
the stocks on Jan. 1, but a decrease throughout New 
England. 


Molybdenum and Cerium Steels 


The Ithaca, N. Y., office of the Bureau of Mines is 
continuing the study of special series of molybdenum 
and cerium steels. Endurance tests with special regard 
to the effects of inclusions on endurance have recently 
been made. The final report on cerium has been made 
by Dr. H. W. Gillett to the Welsbach Co., which is the 
chief cerium producer and which co-operated in this 
work, being interested in finding new applications for 
this metal. 

A new shape of test bar has been adopted which 
seems better suited to endurance testing, and over 200 
test bars were prepared and sent out for machining. 
Metallographic study of inclusions and other causes of 
fatigue failure has been continued on bars prepared by 
the Bureau of Mines, and on some obtained from the 
University of Illinois and the U. S. Naval Experiment 
Station. 

























Steel Castings Prices Are Reduced 


Fewer Weight Divisions in List and Alphabetical Arrange- 
ment of Discounts—Also New Features 


of Schedule 


HE list prices and discounts on steel castings, 

announced by the American Steel Foundries as 

effective Feb. 1, aroused much interest among 
both buyers and manufacturers because they repre- 
sented a new method of quoting differing materially 
from that in vogue previously. Whereas formerly sepa- 
rate prices were quoted for each class of castings and 
each subdivision of that class, the new schedule was 
prepared for the purpose of simplifying a situation 
which was confusing to both seller and user. Hence 
17 list prices graduated according to weight were estab- 
lished and a discount applying against this list was 
fixed for each kind of casting. In this manner the price 
relationship of the various kinds of castings to one an- 
other was made clear in contrast with the older method 
of quoting under which there was no uniformity in the 
weight divisions used for the various kinds of castings, 
and each casting had a separate price. 

Since the list prices and discounts were made public, 
a number of other manufacturers of castings have 
adopted this method of quoting in preference to the 
older practice and favorable comment has been received 
from users. Certain criticisms were also received and 
it was with the view of meeting the objections raised 
that the American Steel Foundries made a number of 
changes in its schedule. It was found that the larger 
buyers of castings prefer fewer divisions of weights 
than were used in the list of Feb. 1, and to meet this 
situation the number of divisions was reduced to 12. 
The grouping of the various castings under classes has 
also been abandoned, the castings being arranged al- 
phabetically instead. This change will, it is believed, 
save the time of the buyer as it will eliminate one step 
necessary in looking up the price of a casting. 

In addition to making these changes in method, the 
American Steel Foundries also revised both its list 
prices and discounts to reflect as accurately as pos- 
sible the present market on each kind of casting and 
each division of weight under each kind of casting. The 
next result is a general reduction on all castings, the 
reduction being somewhat greater on the lighter than 
on the heavier castings. 


List Prices for Steel Castings 


Covering steel castings produced in accordance with the 
requirements of American Society for Testing Materials’ 
standard specifications for steel castings 


Division of Weight: Per 100 Lb 


Over 1 to 10 lb ih sce ee le kee $23.00 
Over 10 to 25 lb ; ; 20.20 
Over 25 to 50 Ib 15.90 
Over 50 to 100 Ib 12.80 
Over 100 to 250 Ib 11.80 
Over 250 to 500 lb 10.85 
Over 500 to 1,000 lb 9.75 
Over 1,000 to 2,500 Ib 9.05 
Over 2,500 to 5,000 Ib 8.75 
Over 5,000 to 10,000 Ib 8.40 
Over 10,000 to 50,000 Ib 8.15 
Over 650,000 Ib. ....... 9.50 


Add Per 
Extras to Be Added to Net Prices 100 Lb. 
For carbon 0.50 to 0.70... .ccccccccccecce dees -. $0.25 
For carbon 0.70 to 1.00. 
For carbon 1.00 to 1.25 
For carbon 1.25 to 1.50. 
For carbon 1.50 and over 
For 2% to 3% per cent nickel 





For 0.18 vanadium........ 

For 1 per cent chrome. : ih 

For 1 per cent chrome and Zz per cent nickel 

For 1 per cent chrome and 0.18 vanadium... 

For steam test on any casting onmenn 

For all castings With water circulating pipes 20 per cent 


Freight Allowance 


The prices obtained after applying the discounts cover the 
castings in the rough, f.o.b. our works, with published rate 
of freight allowed to the freight station of purchaser, other 
than railroads, located within a line drawn from Boston 
through Schenectady, Rochester and Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
Detroit. Duluth, Minn., St. Louis, Cincinnati, Washington, 
Cape May, N. J., and other Atlantic Ocean terminal points 
between Cape May and Boston. Prices to railroads are f.o.b. 
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our works, with published rate of freight allowed to 
nearest point on the line of their road located in the territ 
mentioned above. For deliveries outside of the territory 
tioned, on shipments to all purchasers, freight will be allow 
only to the boundary line; the excess to be paid by 
purchaser. 


Discounts as of April 1, 1922, Are as Follows 


Di 

Name of Casting: Per Cs 
Ammonia 1ittings 
Annealing boxes 
Anneaiing pots 
Annealing bottoms Riek w nla a erenb ere a ese ) 
Anode plates . ih se a ance eae iis RSs bi 
Arms for boiler riveters 


Ball and socket joints for dredges......... 

Belis for blast furnaces 

Blast furnace fittings. . 

ROME TIMING WOTOUN.. 6 o.0c'vle bic sities Sub wis ve’ i : 

Blast furnace miscellaneous ; pismo a { 

Boiler riveter arms....... 

Boiler saddles ye ey ee a ae ea 

Bolster center fillers and rear draft lugs or backstops 
combined : 


In lots of 1 to 49 pieces........ 

In lots of 50 to 99 pieces.... cue OF 
In lots of 100 to 249 pieces. - 424 
In lots of 250 to 499 pieces. 47 by 
In lots of 500 to 999 pieces. 2 hy 


In lots of 1,000 and over.... 


Bolster center fillers (plain): 
In lots of 1 to 49 pieces.. 
In lots of 50 to 99 pieces... 
In lots of 100 to 249 pieces. 
In lots of 250 to 499 pieces. 
In lots of 500 to 999 pieces 
In lots of 1,000 and over.... 
$ottom plates, refractory. 
Brake wheels, crane.... 
Bridge blocks: 
In lots of 1 to 49 pieces : ' veal 521 
In lots of 50 and over.. oehneatee oT% 
Bridge shoes: 
In lots of 1 to 49 pieces. 
In lots of 50 and over.. 
Bumpers for mine cars: 
In lots of 1 to 49 pieces 
In lots of 50 to 99 pieces. 
In lots of 100 to 249 pieces 
In lots of 250 to 499 pieces.. 
In lots of 560 and over 








Cement mill rollers ‘ ; 42 
Cement mill tires...... Sid states 30 
‘Yement mill miscellancor ; 321 


‘enter plates and bolster center fillers compined: 


In lots of Ce :, | MI n r'in9. 6: aide. 6 ins ie Se wee 82% 
In lots of ae OO We MROOOR: Sve cc ese sees 37 h9 
In lots of 100 to 249 pieces....... see fee 42% 
In lots of 250 to 499 pieces.... ee 4744 
In lots of 500 to 999 pieces. ais antare 5244 
In lots of 1,000 and over..... oa werent 57M 
Center plates (plain): 
In lots of 1 to 49 pieces... : A2NG 
In lots of Sh. Se GS a wis bbls bas biel . 471% 
In lots of 100 to 249 pieces........... sa .. 52% 
In lots of 250 to 499 pieces. a8 57M 
In lots of 590 to 999 pieces. eaceran 62% 
In lots of 1,000 and over.... ia cc ea ‘ 67 be 
Center stems, crane........ ; cee elses hin 7% 


Centrifugal pump castings 

Charging bar supports.......... ‘ — 

Charging box heads and ends (cored): 
In lots of under 100 pieces...............: 45 
In lots of 100 pieces and over......... . 50 


Charging box heads and ends (not cored) : 
ci ee a ee BOO RO, ie ei ccnc ce dee sbcnenaceme 50 
In lots of 100 pieces and over........ 55 
ee errr ; en 50 
Circle plates, refractory.... ae 45 
Column bases: 
In lots of 1 to 49 pieces.... ‘ ‘ 
In lots of 50 and over.... 57% 
Column guides for mine cars: 
In lots of 1 to 49 pieces. Oe 2 
In lots of 50 to 99 pieces. ; 32% 
In lots of 100 to 249 pieces. 3 
In lots of 250 to 499 pieces. 
In lots of 500 and over.... 
Copper molds PE Ere 
Copper mine miscellaneous 





PC ee eee ee ee ee 

Coupler carriers: 
In lots of ‘2p Cs os 8 Ee 47% 
In lots of 5O £0 99: BROOD. cos in vecad F688 weeee 62% 
in loth of 200 te Bae BOON, 6 vc osnins ocibme ces aa ae 
In lots of 250 to 499 pieces.. i olc cet eh ce here . 62% 
In lots of BOC te 908. mleOOW ao ce cv cred s bie eSiciew* 674% 
Te 1008 OF 8.000 BG Oey vic svns>sdvas tamsanae ia" 


CR WN kn kc v.dwe debi vase cows bicee Bek ee Ete 


*See note, page 937. 





mine cars: 
1 to 49 pieces 
50 to 99 pleces 
100 to 249 pieces 
250 to 499 pieces 
00 and over e° 
»s, miscellaneous overhead 


s for sugar mills 
imes, jaw. 
lls, hollow 
machinery miscellaneou 
ids dredge.... 
cumulatol 
over 1144 in. thick and 


draulic press: 


surface and standard rectan 






egular contour; W 
1d flanges 


(short) 
1 to 49 pieces 
f »0 to 99 pieces 
100 to 249 pieces 
0 to 499 pieces 
x00 to 999 pleces 
00 and over 


ellaneous 


es, crane 

; than 1000 Ib. eacl 
1000 to 2500 lb. each 
over 2500 Ib. each... 


gs (heavy).... 


1 to 49 pieces. 
»0 to 99 pieces 
100 and over 


gments 

iw crusher.. 

ir miscellaneous: 

f 1 to 49 pieces. 
50 to 99 pieces 
100 to 249 pieces. 

f 250 to 499 pieces. 
500 to 999 pieces 

of 1,000 and over... 


pinions: 
rf 1 to 49 pieces 
3 0 to 99 pieces 
100 and over. 


1 to 49 pieces 
50 to 99 pieces 

f 100 and over 
1 to 49 pieces 


2 


»0 to 99 pieces 


f 100 and over... 
e ichine molded 
way motor.. 
pe 
Kets, crane 
rams 
>» covers 
rames 
istines 
ydraulic press. 
¥ snaits 
¥ tems 
bumper 
istings 
pinion 
roll . 
sugar mill 
fittings 
press, miscellaneous 
car miscellaneous: 
of 1 to 49 pieces. 
f 50 to 99 pieces. 
of 100 to 249 pieces. 
of 250 to 499 pieces 
n f 500 and over... 
aw her frames..... 
xX wedges (cored) 
of 1 to 49 pieces 
r 50 to 99 pieces 
s of 190 to 249 pieces 
t of 250 to 499 pieces 
of 500 to 999 pieces. 
of 1,000 and over 
box wedges (solid): 
ts of 1 to 49 pieces 
ts of 50 to 99 pieces 
: ts of 100 to 249 pieces 
nm ts of enn 


250 to 499 pieces 
: ts of 500 to 999 pieces. . 
recta of 1,000 and over 

boxes 


r 


= . = Copper 
aCles, slag 
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Discount 
Per Cent 
7 


iy 


9 





30 


rol 


ve 


35 


40 


open 


a 
1no~ 


CO hm oe oe 
n 


eee ee 


vm 
47% 
30 
30 
15 
417% 
7% 
7% 
7% 
37% 
50 
50 
50 
30 





Link and j lrawheads 
in iots ol 1 to 49 pieces 
in iots ol 0 tt 99 pieces 
in 1 S ¢ l te iy pleces 
in lo [ zov ( 99 pieces 
ATL it { a i Ve 
LOcomot ‘ 
Machine wo 
Manhole OV 
Manhore 
Mianitoid 
Vilne Car misce ne i 
in iots [ iv piect 
ln lots ) 19 pieces 
in lo ‘ 249 pieces 
in lo { 
in lo ol and ver 
Mining 4 
Siotor Ip} 
Nozzle 
i n re 
rims 
A eng | 
I iesta rhe 
In k ( to :v é 
I le ( > to 9 
' 2 ; 00 to 249 
I oO of 250 1 i199 piece 
! { OU ve 
Pe ind peel head 
P ! 
ng Ss than 1 » | each 
00 to 50 lb } 





I 
rt ne 
Weighing 


L over 5000 Ib. each 
Pipe fittings (light section) 
Pipe fittings heavy section) 
Piping, dre ¢ 
Piaten <¢ I 


Propeller blades 
Propeller hubs 
Propeller wheels 
Pulleys 
In lots of 1 to 49 pi 


In lots of »0 to 99 ple 


In lots of 100 and over 
Pumping machinery castings 
Push pole pockets 

In lots of 1 to 19 pieces 

In lot f 0 to 9 pieces 

In lots of 100 to 249 pieces 

In lots of 250 to 499 piece 

In lots of »00 to 999 pieces 


In lots of 1.000 and over 


Racks. long hollow for cranes 
Ram frames 

Rams, hammer 

Refractory niscellaneou 
tiding ring: 

Riveter frames 

Riveter miscellaneou 

tiveter stakes 

Road machine miscellaneous 


Rockers for mine cars 


In lots of 1 to 9 piece 
In lots of 50 to 99 pieces 
In lots of 100 to 249 pieces 
In lots of 250 to 499 pieces 
In lots of 500 and over 
Rolls 
Weighing |} s than 1000 Ib. each 


We hinge 1000 to 5000 Ib. each 
Weighing over 5000 Ib. each 
Rolls. hollow crusher 
Roller tires 
Rolling mill miscellaneous 
Roving and jacking castings 


In lots of 1 to 49 pieces 
In lots of 50 to 99 pieces 
In lots of 190 to 249 pieces 
In lots of 250 to 499 pieces 
In lots of 500 to 999 piece 
In lots of 1,000 and over 

Scraper plates 

Sheave guards 

Sheave wheels: 
In lots of 1 to 49 pieces 
In lots of 59 to 99 pieces 
In lots of 100 and over 

Side bearing 
In lots of 1 to 49 pieces 
In lots of 50 to 99 nieces 
In lots of 100 to 249 pleces 
In lots of 950 to 499 nieces 
In lots of 500 to 999 nieces 


In lots of 1000 and over 
Slag molds 
Slag pots 
Smelting plant miscellaneous 
Snowplow castings 
Spindles. hol'ow 
Spindles, solid 
Sprockets 
In lots of 1 to 49 pieces 
In lots « 
In lots of 100 and over 
Steam piping 4 
Steam separators : 
Steam shovel castings 
Steam traps pow i 
Stern frames for merchant ships: 
When cast in one piece 
When cast in more than one piece 


’ en a 





*Discounts on this class of work will : 
receipt of inquiry and drawings showing the castings desired. ’ i 


+Net prices on machine work will be quoted on applica- 


tion. 


be furnished on 
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Per Cent 4 
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Discount, 
Per Cent 
Striking castings with center sill connections or front 
draft lugs combined 
In lots of 1 to > pieces.... 32% 
In lots of ee GE) Re oli ic ks is ovine nee ockle 37 te 
in lots of 100 to 249 pieces.. £242 
In lots of 250 to 499 pieces....... 17% 
In lots of 000 to 999 pieces... 
in lots f 1,000 and over..... . ... 01% 
Striking castings (plain): 
In lots of 1 to 19 pileces . on wee -- 42% 
In lot of 90 to 99 piece 4744 
In of 100 to 249 piece oe ... 53% 
In lots of 250 to 499 pieces ... 57% 
In lots of v0U to YY pleces J 624, 
In lots of 1,000 and over . 67% 
Stripper sleeve 7! 
Stripper rams . ‘ il, 
Sugai mil co ylings 5214 
Sugar mill miscellaneous 37} 
Table rolle : . 37% 
Toggle plates ov 
Trolley rame : ‘ 
Truck castings, crans i7% 
Truck columns, “box” section 
In lots of l to 49 pieces 35 
In lots of 50 to iy plec io 
In lots yf 100 to 249 piece 4.) 
In lots of 250 to 499 piece vl 
In lots of 00 to 999 
In lots of 1,000 and over 60 
Truck columns, “U” sectior 
In lots of 1 to 49 pieces . 40 
In lots of 50 to 99 pieces . 45 
In lots of 100 to 249 piece ose OO 
In lots of 250 to 499 pie . 55 
ly Ss 00 » 999 pie Hu 
In lots 000 and ovet ( 
Tuyer S 2 ik 
Valve bodi« 30 
Valve casting i 30 
Web: rank 15 
Wheel centers, driving 17 
Wheels, mine car of irregular design (self-oilers) spe- 
cial flanges, treads or ub ribs on web, et« 
In lots of 1 to 49 pieces er ‘ ‘ ~.+ 274% 
In lots of 50 to 99 pieces : . 32% 
In lots of 100 to 249 piece . 87% 
In lots of 250 to 499 pieces ° . 42% 
In lots of 500 and over..... ; . 47% 
Wheels, mine car with single flange, spoke center and 
plain hub 
In lots of 1 to $9 pieces. 32%, 
In lots of 0 to JY pieces 37% 
In lots of 100 to 249 pieces 42% 
In lots of 250 to 499 pieces 471% 
In lots of 500 and over : . 52% 
Wheels, mine car with single flange, web plate and plain 
hub: 
In lots of a Go eg aie ete a ee 37% 
ee Ee ee re ere" 42% 
In lots of 100 to 249 pieces 474 
In lots of 250 to 499 pieces 52% 
In lots of 500 and over 57% 
Worms: 
In lots of 1 to 49 pieces ‘ . 80 
In lots of 50 to 99 pieces : . 2 
In lots of 100 and over.. : asics Rik nie eee Sa 
Worm wheels: 
In lots of 1 to 49 pieces...... it oS. ee & eceaprace aed 30 
In lots of 50 to 99 pieces pes i hk oe ear aee 
In lots of 100 and over.... ‘ 56 clei 


Ship Equipment to Be Sold 


WASHINGTON, April 4.—The entire holdings of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, at the plant of the Mer- 
chant Shipbuilding Corporation, Bristol, Pa., will be of- 
fered for auction April 24, 25, 26 and 27. The sale is 
to take place on the ground under the auspices of the 
Samuel T. Freeman Co., Philadelphia. Among the 
holdings to be sold are: power plant equipment, com- 
pressors, condensors, exciters, boilers, etc.; complete 
five large gantry cranes, electrical equipment and 
maintenance tools. There will be no more sales by 
negotiation of small storehouse articles, and sales of 
the larger items of plant and property will be discon- 
tinued within the next two or three weeks in order to 
enable the auctioneers to have ample opportunity to 
prepare the materials for the block. Due to the desire 
of the Fleet Corporation to liquidate its holdings at 
Harriman, Pa., this sale will include everything. 


Freyn Brassert & Co., Chicago, have been retained 
by the Trumbull-Cliffs Furnace Co., Warren, Ohio, in 
connection with extensions to the electrical power out- 
put at the Warren blast furnace plant. They have 
also been engaged as consultants in concentration and 
mill tests on low grade magnetic ores by the Kailan 
Mining Administration, China, in the electrification of 
that company’s rolling mills. 
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ORE REDUCTION SUSPENDED 


Interstate Commerce Commission Acts as t: 
Lake and Eastern Shipments 


WASHINGTON, April 4.—Tariffs proposing 
tions in freight rates on ex-lake and on Eastern ‘ 
ores were suspended by an order entered last 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. Th: 
proposing cuts in ex-lake rates had been filed to 
effective April 17. These schedules proposed a 
tion of 20 per cent both in rates and in ha 
charges. The tariffs relating to Eastern ore ra 
been filed to become effective April 1, and th: 
posed a reduction of 28 per cent. The tariffs 
cases were suspended until July 30. 

The order of suspension of the commission w 
lowed by an arrangement to consolidate thes 
with a complaint filed by Buffalo iron and steel 1 
against reductions in ore rates, and a hearing 
begin in Washington on April 24. Unless the c 
sion in its forthcoming decision in connection w 
general rate case or by some other action in the 
time reduces these rates, the ore shipping seaso1 
about ready to open, will find iron and steel n 
paying the same high freight rates that went 
effect on Aug. 26, 1920. It has been pointed out 
consumers will ship as little as possible pending a 
decision on ore rates. They are in a position, 
stated, to limit shipments both by reason of sup; 
of ore they have on hand and because of the restr 1 
blast furnace operations. Ore producers have 
awaiting the clearing up of the rate situation before 
quoting prices for the 1922 season. 

The suspended schedules proposing reduced rates 
on iron ore, between points in trunk line territory and 
also on ex-lake iron ore are illustrated by the following 
table: 


Rates in Cents Per 2240 Lb. 


From To Present Proposed 
Port Henry, N. Y..Bethlehem, Pa. .$2.80 $2.01} 
Wharton, N. J........Pencoyd, Pa.. 1.96 1.41 
Hibernia, N. J..Sparrows Point, Md... 2.80 2.01 
Lower Lake Erie ports. . Pittsburgh 127% 1.02 


Proposed Export Tariffs Suspended 


WASHINGTON, April 4.—At the same time it en- 
tered an order last Friday suspending tariffs reducing 
iron ore rates, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
entered another order suspending until July 30 tariffs 
proposing increases in export rates on iron and steel 
articles from Central Freight Association territory 
to Texas Gulf ports. On Saturday this action was 
followed by suspending also till July 30 tariffs proposing 
increases and readjustments in commodity rates on 
iron and steel between Mississippi River points, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., and south thereof and grouped points 
on the one hand, and Missouri River and related points 
and points in western trunk line territory on the 
other. These rates were included in what the trade 
knows as the Mississippi Valley case, and the 1n- 
creased rates were to have become effective on April 
1. Typical examples of the present and proposed rates 
were stated on page 898 of THE IRoN AcE of March 
30. It is understood that the suspensions were 0r- 
dered because the tariffs did not comply with th: 
orders of the commission in its decisions in the Miss- 
issippi Valley case, which were handed down in two 
parts, one being rendered last October and the other 
last December. It is said that the rates were ou! 
of line in some instances and that among other thir gs 
the proposed rates from Central Freight Association 
territory to Texas Gulf ports for export, proposing 
rates the same as the domestic rates from the same 
territory to New Orleans, discriminated against Ga'- 
veston, Tex. 


The interests held by C. T. Parker under the name 
of the Elan Engine Co., Lansing, Mich., have been s0'' 
to Arthur R. Sawyer and Verne H. Church, both 
Lansing, who will conduct the business in future. 


a. 
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oundry Methods in Making Car Wheels 


Charging and Handling of Cupolas—Material Handling to 
Save Labor—Sand Preparation——Core 


Making and Baking 


BY GILBERT L. LACHER 


(Concluded from page 851, March 30) 


leading article last week the main features 
handling molds to reduce labor cost and remove 
es of heavy labor turnover in a new car wheel 
re described. Details of many of the regular 
operations are given herewith. The plant 
eview is that, at Council Bluffs, Iowa, of the 
Wheel Co., Chicago. This, the newest of the 
ints of the company, embodies revolutionary 
is in mold handling and is expected to reduce 
yn costs materially. 
foundry has two large cupolas, one for each 
onverse halves of the molding room. The shell 
outside diameter of 102 in. except in the com- 
fone, where it bulges out to 120 in. The inte- 





liameter is 84 in. throughout the entire length. 
rovision for an extra thickness of lining in the 
istion zone, a new departure in cupola design, is 
ited to prevent any possibility of the charge 
g through the shell. Blast is supplied to the 

via bustle pipe through eight tuyeres at the 
f 9000 cu. ft. per min. A gate valve in the air 
permits of the shutting off of one cupola or the 
tion of both simultaneously. Air connections 
it possible to isolate any tuyere to ascertain how 
rmly it is taking the blast. These connections 
to a flowmeter, made by the Bacharach Industrial 
iment Co., Pittsburgh, which is calibrated up to 
) cu. ft. per min., and which may be used to 
iny one of the 16 tuyeres. Regulation of the 
as is further facilitated by a Bristol pressure 
. Which records the air pressure at all times. 















At present only one cupola is in operation and 
about 120 tons of iron is charged per day, but with 
full output from 180 to 185 tons can be charged into 
each cupola, or a total of 360 to 370 tons daily. Ap- 
proximately 87 per cent of the charge goes into the 
finished car wheels, 11 per cent is returned to the 
cupola for remelting and 2 per cent is lost. 

Of the returned scrap, the headers, gates, sprues, 
etc., which are dropped through the shake-out floor, 
are conveyed by industrial narrow-gage cars through 
a tunnel which runs under the middle of the molding 
room into the raw material storage yard. Scrap is 
also reclaimed from the refuse dropped from the bot- 
tom of the cupola every night. This refuse is loaded 





e Left of the Suspended Magnet Are the Two Inclosed Car Wheel Breakers. On the right leg of the gantry crane 
scale which weighs the iron before it is discharged into the buggies below. One loaded buggy shown is being 
hoisted to the charging floor 


on narrow-gage cars which are hoisted by overhead 
crane to the cupola charging floor, where they are 
discharged through a trap door into a chute leading 
to a water mill. In this mill practically all elements 
in the drop except the iron are washed out, and the 
scrap thus recovered is remelted in the cupola. 

In lighting up a cupola, an oil burner is used for 
igniting the straw and kindling. A small blower sup- 
plies draft until combustion is well started, when blast 
from the large blowers is turned on. The charge con- 
tains a heavy proportion of iron, running as high as 
12,000 lb. of iron to 1300 Ib. of coke. A typical charge 
of iron consists of 60 per cent old wheels, 10 per cent 
purchased scrap, 10 per cent returned scrap, and 20 
per cent pig iron. These proportions, however, vary 
according to the relative prices of old car wheels, pur- 
chased scrap and pig iron. 
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The charging floor is 31% ft. above the level of 
the molding room. Operating on a track extending 
the entire length of the floor, the motor-driven charg- 
ing car gets its power from a trolley. Back of this 
track, at an elevation of 5% ft., a platform containing 
tracks running at right angles to that carrying the 
charging car is used for storage of narrow-gage bug- 
gies containing old car wheels, pig iron, scrap and coke. 
The buggies are hoisted from the raw material yard 
below by a 5-ton Milwaukee Electric overhead traveling 
crane. To facilitate the transfer of the buggies the 
crane span overlaps the material yard by 11 ft. The 
old car wheels, pig iron and scrap are weighed before 
they leave the yard, while the coke is weighed on the 
charging floor, three 6000-lb. Fairbanks scales being 
used. 

From the charging floor storage tracks the buggies 
are run directly onto the platform of the charging car, 
which has two tracks and thus can take two buggies 
at one time. For charging, the car is run in front 
of one of the cupolas and the platform then moved 
forward by rack and pinion so that it overhangs the 
edge of the charging door. The platform is then me- 





Buggies of Metal and of Coke Are Transferred from 
the Storage Tracks to the Charging Car Platform and 
Thence Emptied into the Cupolas 


chanically tilted, thereby discharging the contents of 
the buggy, which is held fast by dogs fastened against 
the axle nearest the cupola. It will be noted from 
the illustration that each cupola is open around its 
entire circumference at the charging level, the cupola 
stack being suspended from the steel work above. 
There is no charging door in the sense that the cupola 
may be closed up, a large rectangular opening having 
been provided to receive the contents of the discharging 
buggies. 

Flexibility in material handling is assured through 
the provision of a hydraulic elevator, which may be 
used to raise coke and iron to the charging floor level 
in the event of a breakdown of the overhead crane. 

The facilities provided for the storage and han- 
dling of raw materials are worthy of particular note. 
A railroad track elevated 11 ft. above the floor, and 
carried on concrete bents, passes over coke and sand 
bins located on both sides of the cupola house. Thus 
the contents of incoming cars are dumped into the bins 
below. As the bins are inclosed within the walls of 
the plant, their contents are protected from the ele- 
ments. The coke bin is commanded by the charging 
floor crane and at the same time is served by industrial 
track connecting with the cupola house elevator—an 
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alternative method of conveying coke to the charp 
floor. The molding sand bin is also served by 
charging floor crane and at the same time by a 3 
crane in the molding room, while the core sand 
connects with a tunnel through which industria] 

convey the sand to the core room. The coke bin 
a capacity of 500 tons, while the molding sand 

core sand bins hold 1200 and 600 tons respective! 

The old car wheel and pig iron storage yard, 
beyond the end of the cupola house, is 75 ft. wide a 
is spanned by a 5-ton gantry crane, 46 ft. betw 
crane rails and constructed by the Milwaukee Elect 
Crane & Mfg. Co. On one side of the yard the « 
bridge extends over a second railroad track, on w) 
cars of old wheels are brought in for unloading 
magnet. On the other side the bridge is itself o\ 
lapped 11 ft. by the charging floor crane, as 1 
before. The floor of the yard is 5% ft. below the | 
of the molding room floor. 

For breaking old car wheels, two mechanical d 
of novel design are located on a platform adjacent 
the railroad siding, and covered by small shelters 1 
protect the operators in cold weather. Wheels are 
rolled into the drop houses by hand, and are then laid 
flat and shoved under the wheel breaker by a hydrau 
lic pusher. The wheel is broken by the impact of 
6000-lb. weight raised hydraulically to a height of 4 ft 
whence it is dropped, developing 24,000 ft.-lb. The 
breaker is entirely inclosed after each wheel is inserted 
to avoid danger of injury to employees from flying 
pieces. The broken pieces are forced out of the breaker 
by the succeeding wheel as it is pushed in. To with- 
stand the impact of the weight, an anvil consisting of 
six rings of cast iron, weighing 15 tons, has been super- 
imposed upon a concrete foundation. 

The broken pieces are transferred by magnet to a 
10,000-lb. capacity Toledo scale mounted on the car- 
riage of the gantry crane. After weighing, the iron 
is passed by chute into buggies which are hoisted by 
the charging floor crane to the cupola storage tracks. 
The section of the storage yard in which the broken 
wheels are handled is sheltered by a roof which ex- 
tends from the cupola house over the railroad siding 
For weighing incoming cars of old wheels a 150-ton 
Fairbanks track scale and house have been provided. 


Sand Handling by Machinery 


Mechanical equipment provided for handling the 
sand in the molding room is as well planned as that 
devised for molding and handling the iron. The sand, 
shaken out from the molds through the shake-out 
grates, drops on a reciprocating conveyor which mixes 
it, aerates it, sifts it and moves it forward to the 
boot of a bucket elevator, which hoists it into a 60-ton 
storage bin. The reciprocating movement is accom- 
plished by a long frame which, suspended over the 
conveyor, is actuated to and fro by a large motor- 
driven wheel crank. The frame is equipped with lips 
which are positive in the forward movement and idle 
in the return movement, thus advancing the sand when 
moving forward and mixing it when dragging over 
it on the return stroke. Midway between the two ends 
of the conveyor is a revolving screen, into which the 
sand is carried by bucket elevator. This screen removes 
the coke, iron and other impurities and sifts the sand 
onto the conveyor again, to be carried to the bucket 
elevator serving the storage bin. 

One part of new sand to 16 of floor sand is intro- 
duced into the storage hopper, the new molding sand 
being conveyed by 3-ton overhead traveling crane from 
the new sand bin, located on the other side of the 
molding room. A feeder cutter, operated by cams on 
a chain belt, reciprocates back and forth across the 
outlet of the storage hopper, breaking up any lumps 
of sand which may have packed together and distrib- 
uting it evenly on a belt conveyor below. The latter 
carries the sand to the four molding sand storage hop- 
pers, located above the molding machines. 

There are also four facing sand hoppers—one for 
each molding machine—served by the same belt con- 
veyor. These hoppers are filled once a day, the facing 
sand being made by mixing seven parts of old molding 
sand to one part of sea coal. This material is deposited 
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Wheels Are Hoisted by Magnet from the Base of the Breaker, at 
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Chuted to Charging Buggies on the Track at Left 


motor-driven mixer from which it is passed into 
facing sand storage bin, adjacent to the molding 
1 storage hopper. Whenever facing sand is to be 
d to the hoppers serving the molding machines, 
is passed by gravity from the storage bin to the 
conveyor, the outlet of the molding sand storage 
er remaining closed during that period. 
lhe sea coal used in the facing sand is pulverized 
grinder located adjacent to the railroad siding 
vhich passes through the cupola building, where the 
al may be handled direct from railroad cars by 


the charging floor crane. The grinder, made by the 
Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co., St. Louis, 
will grind enough coal in a half day to last the foundry 
a month. As it is pulverized, the coal is deposited in 
a storage hopper with a capacity of one carload, from 
which it is drawn into industrial cars and moved down 
an elevated track which extends the whole length of 
one end of the molding room. From this track the 
contents of the industrial car are dropped into a con- 
crete storage bin, access to which is gained from the 
molding room through a hatch in the roof of the bin. 


at 


e Dumping Charge into Cupola, the Buggy Is Held to the Rails by Retaining Brackets 
of the platform by stop dogs, which engage the axle nearest 
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The buggy is 
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kept on the end 
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Underneath the elevated track is a series of open 
bins inclosd by woven wire fence, in which other 
foundry materials are stored, such as the graphite 
heads, brick stopper sleeves and nozzle seats which 
make up the stoppers used in all the pouring ladles, 
the anthracite coal dust and cylinder oil which are 
made into a paste for swabbing the chillers, and the 
flour used in the cores. These supplies are transferred 
by gravity through the chutes from the cars on the 
track above. 


Core Making and Baking 


Adjoining the cleaning and soaking pit departments 
is the core room. The core sand handling equipment, 
like that provided for the molding sand, was designed 
by the C. O. Bartlett & Snow Co., Cleveland. New 
core sand brought by tunnel car from the storage bin 
and old core sand from the cleaning room are hoisted 
by bucket elevator to a revolving screen, through which 
they are passed into two 7%-ton storage hoppers, one 
for old and the other for new sand. From the hoppers 
the old and new sand are drawn into a measuring box 
set for the proper proportions of each, desired in the 
mixture. Here also a measure of flour is introduced. 
The sand is then passed through a mixer to a con- 
tinuous belt conveyor, which carries it to a hopper 
serving the core benches. The proportion of new to 
old sand in the mixture is approximately four to one. 

Core benches are arranged on both sides of the 
sand hopper serving them, pan cores being made on 
one side and center and dish cores on the other. Ma- 
chines are used in making the cores, the sand being 
drawn from the hopper into molds and the ramming 
being accomplished by pneumatic piston. As a safety 
precaution, the arrangement is such that the operator 
must turn two levers simultaneously, thereby occupying 
both of his hands, before the ramming will start. After 
the cores are made, they are put in a black wash and 
then transferred to rack cars. An hydraulic elevator 
situated in the track adjacent to the pan core bench 
relieves the core maker of the necessity of lifting up 
the cores when placing them on the rack. Thus, when 
a rack car is to be loaded, the car is lowered so that 
the top rack is at the same level as the core bench. 
When that rack has been filled; the elevator is raised 
so that the next rack is at the bench level, and this 
operation is repeated until the car has been loaded. 
The rack car tracks are connected at right angles with 
transfer tracks, which likewise connect at right angles 
with a track passing through the core oven. 

Constructed by the Young Brothers Co., Detroit, 
the core oven commands particular attention because 
it is heated by electricity. It consists of three com- 
partments—for preheating, heating and _ cooling. 
Heated air is drawn from the cooling pits into either 
the preheating or heating chamber; hence it is neces- 
sary to use the current only to heat above the hot 
air temperature, which averages 300 deg. Fahr. The 
walls of the oven consist of 4 in. of Silocel insulating 
brick, covered with steel sheets. With this insulation 
the heat loss is small, despite the fact that the doors 
of the chambers must be raised and lowered repeatedly 
as the rack cars are advanced. The oven has a Leeds 
& Northrup potentiometer temperature recorder which, 
after being set for any temperature desired in the 
oven, regulates itself. 

The machine shop, which adjoins one end of the 
cleaning room, is used not only for turning the various 
flask parts, but also for mounting wheels on axles 
when orders require it. Ordinarily, however, this work 
is done by the railroads themselves. Among the im- 
portant machines in the shop are a 25-in., heavy-duty 
engine lathe, an axle lathe, a wheel press, a wheel 
centering machine, a 30-in. planer, a 28 x 32-in. drilling 
machine, two car wheel boring machines, a 32-in. turret 
mill, a 4-ft. radial drill, and a 62-in. boring mill. Ad- 
jacent to the machine shop are the pattern shop, the 
store room, the electrician’s workshop, the blacksmith 
shop and the power room. 

Equipment in the power room includes a General 
Electric Co. 125-kw. motor-generator set, two motor- 
driven blowers made by the Connersville Blower Co., 
which operate at 200 r.p.m., driving 45 cu. ft. of air 
per revolution; two motor-driven pumps developing 
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250 lb. pressure and having a capacity of 125 » 
min., furnished by the Aldrich Pump Co., Alle 
Pa.; a 350-gal. accumulator, two Sullivan Ma 
Co. air compressors, one furnishing air at 80 |b 
sure. for the jolting machines and the other at 
pressure for the sand blast. There are also 
pump and a small blower used when lighti: 
cupola. 

Here also are situated the main control pan 
the plant, all of the main lines being controlled t 
oil switches. On the a.c. panel are switches f 
core oven, power room, sand handling equipment 
ing machines and machine shop. On the dc 
are switches for the bridge cranes, the gantry 
charging machine, shake-out crane, pitting « 
charging floor crane, hot iron cranes, machin 
annex and core room cranes. One main swit 
well as individual switches, have been provid 
the lighting circuits, which are on alternating cu 
There are three 150-kw. transformers, in a se) 
house, which step down 13,000-volt alternating « 
to 440 volts. The power is purchased from t] 
braska Power Co., Omaha. 

In a separate building, connected by a covere 

sageway with the molding room, are housed a + 
and wash room, a locker room and a boiler room 
sanitary equipment is of the best and individual 
lockers have been provided for the men. The 
of the locker and toilet rooms is of concrete, th 
quent flushing of which insures cleanliness. The | 
room includes two United States Radiator Corpo 
boilers used for heating the machine shop and 
toilet room, and also a stove for heating the bath 
for the showers in the wash room. Each boile: 
a rating of 7500 sq. ft. of radiation, which is ample 
to take care of considerable plant expansion, there 
being only 8000 sq. ft. of radiation in the entire works 
at present. Oil supply is stored in a 12,000-gal. under- 
ground tank, next to one of the railroad sidings. 

Noteworthy because of its substantial construction 
and the completeness of its equipment, the office _on d 
ing has an exterior of high-grade pressed brick : 
floors of concrete. Windows on all four sides assure 
the best of light. Private offices have been set asidé 
for the superintendent, the inspector and the cashier 
and there are also separate rooms for the accounting 
department, the dispensary and the files. Two we! 
appointed toilet rooms complete the floor plan. At- 
tached to the building is a small clock house, through 
which foundry employees pass to and from work. 

For an industrial plant the Griffin foundry is m 
impressive. With side walls of concrete, continu 
sash and plaster, and roof of red tile, it present 
pleasing, finished appearance rarely found in found: 
architecture. The frame of the building is of stru 
tural steel and the roof construction is a departure f 
standard design. The four bays containing the major 
portion of the plant have duplicate continuous monitors 
designed by the company’s engineering staff. These 
monitors have sloping sides which provide large g!ass 
area and uniform light. For the monitors alone there 
is an average of 1 sq. ft. of glass area to 4.36 sq. ft 
of floor space, while in the side walls 1 sq. ft. of 
glass has been provided for every 4.83 sq. ft. of flo 
area. Taking the side walls and monitors together, 
the floor area per square foot of glass is 2.3 sq. ft 
Under the plan of the plant, which gives each depart- 
ment the benefit of the light from one or more mon'- 
tors, well-distributed illumination is insured. 

Not only a maximum of illumination, but a max’ 
mum of economy in construction, both from the stanc- 
point of fabrication and the amount of steel require, 
are embodied in the monitor design. The identica 
construction of the monitors and the 50 roof trusses 
in the four main bays simplified the work of the fabri- 
cator. At the same time, the design called for a minl- 
mum of structural steel, only 13 Ib. per sq. ft. of floor 
space being required to support the entire roof 0! 
the main foundry building. 

The entire structure is covered with Federal Cemen 
Tile Co. tile, the main building having red pitch t'¢, 
while the roof over the cupola house, drop she'ter 
shed and shipping platform is flat tile, over which 4 
lay: c of composition roofing was superimposed. f've 


+ 
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lators have been provided in the molding room 
_ over the bull ladles. Fenestra steel sash was 
ished by the Detroit Steel Products Co., while for 
magnesite plaster walls Hy-rib expanded metal 
was provided by the Truscon Steel Co., Youngs- 
Ohio. The structural steel was fabricated by 
)maha Steel Works. 
ll bays of the building on an east and west line 
22 ft. centers; on the north and south line, the 
four bays are 70 ft. each; the cupola building, 
and the drop shelter shed, 75 ft. The total 
‘overed by the plant is 2.55 acres, the largest 
tment of which is the mec!ding room, containing 
) ft. 











Site Conditions Dictated Floor Elevations 


plant is located in the alluvial land of the 
uri River bottoms, where, during extreme high 
. the sub-surface seepage rises to within 4 ft. 
surface. As the soil was found to have a greater 
ing capacity near the surface than at a greater 
h, the molding and core rooms were elevated 5% ft. 
ill other departments 7% ft. above grade. To 
plish this, 15,000 cu. yd. were excavated from 
ard space on the east and west sides of the plant, 
ng the molding and core rooms 8 ft. and the other 
rtments 10 ft. above the level of the excavated 
n. Thus ample space has been provided for the 
ing of refuse, the disposal of which is ordinarily 
irce of considerable expense to a foundry. 
he elevation of the plant also insured freedom 
moisture in the soaking pits and the various raw 
storage bins. The foundations of the plant, 
iforced concrete, were put in near the surface of 
round. The 
walls 
» ft. above 
loor level of 
iiding room 
ibove the 
te is the 
ious’ steel 
U nder- 
passage- 
of rein- 
concrete 
the sand 
molding 
ore sand 
ng equip- 
cleaning 
re room 
crap stor- 
‘d. 
sit e of 
int, an L- 
1 tract con- 
19 acres, 
irticularly 
hosen from 
int of view 
insportation 


ties. A sid- 
from the 
yn Pacific 


the plant connections with seven other roads 
a distance of one mile. The siding has 
branches, one of which is elevated above the 
ind sand storage bins, another serving the old 
storage yard and the third the shipping plat- 
It is to be noted that the elevation of the clean- 
om floor level above that of the molding room 
tates the handling of shipments, as it permits 
ls to be rolled directly into cars without hoisting. 
shipping platform extends the whole length of 
eaning room, in which numerous doors have been 
led to avoid unnecessary steps in transferring 
to cars. The platform also extends across one 

{ the cleaning room and along one side and across 
nd of the machine shop. In the latter case the 
rm is for the handling of wheels which have 
mounted on axles, which are transferred to gon- 
ars by a chain hoist suspended over the track. 














Sections and Elevation of the Valve, Showing Path of Gases and Location 
of Cooling Water Pipes 
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The Griffin Wheel Co. acted as general contractor 
in the construction of the entire plant. The buildings 
and much of the equipment, including the molding 
machines, the mold conveying system, shake-out crane, 
cupolas, charging machine and sand blast, were de- 
signed under the supervision of Frederick K. Vial, 
chief engineer of the company and consulting engineer 
for the Association of Manufacturers of Chilled Car 
Wheels. 

Although the foundry has been in operation only 
a short time, its manufacturing costs are already below 
those of most other Griffin plants. This is to be ac- 
counted for not only by the arrangement of the various 
departments and the material handling equipment, but 
more particularly by the successful substitution of 
machines for molding skill. A two per cent loss of 
wheels produced is considered low in a plant where 
molding is done manually. But at Council Bluffs 
mechanical methods have already reduced the loss to 
four or five wheels per thousand, and it is expected 
that this average will be improved upon as the men 
become more experienced. At the same time, greater 
uniformity in the product has been made possible 
through the more uniform ramming of the molds which 
the machines insure. A monument to American engi- 
neering genius, the Council Bluffs foundry marks a 
great step forward in wheel molding practice and 
heralds another signal victory of brain over brawn 
in the field of industry. 


Reversing Valve for Regenerative Furnaces 


Designed for metallurgical furnaces, a new air and 
gas valve, recently put on the market by the W. R. 
Miller Co., Pitts- 
burgh, has some 
features of  in- 
terest. The draw- 
ing gives a clear 
idea of its con- 
struction. The 
flapper and the 
wall plates are 
of welded steel, 
water filled. The 
bottom seal, rest- 
ing on the brick 
walls, can either 
be a casting for 
air circulation or 
welded steel, 
water filled, the 
latter preferred. 

The revers- 
ing lever, for 
either hand or 
power operation, 
can have a small 
attached motor 
for large valves, 
while the smaller 
valves can be 
actuated by any 
operating rig- 
ging. The lever 
rests against wood or other material] acting as a cush- 
ion. Access to the interior of the valve, when replace- 
ment is required, is easy. The company refers to this 
new design of valve as being simple of construction, 
requiring only a small amount of space to install, and 
of low installation cost. 








sheet mill crews in union mills operating under the 
wage agreement of the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Stee:s and Tin Workers. This hand is to assist 
the catcher, doubler and matcher and under the terms 
of the agreement is to work during the six months’ 
period from April 1 to Oct. 1. He is dispensed with 
during the rest of the year. The extra hand is added 
during the warmer months of the year because of the 
greater strain to which hot mill crew members are sub- 
jected during this period. 
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BRITISH FOREIGN TRADE 


February Steel Exports in Good Volume—Im- 
ports Lowest Since April, 1920 

The February official returns of British foreign 
trade in steel and iron show that the total exports were 
228,370 gross tons which contrasts with 261,119 tons 
in January. This is the first month since July, 1921, 
which has shown any decline from the previous month. 
In February, 1921, the total was 167,158 tons. The 
February imports were 77,270 tons, the smallest in 
many months. It is necessary to go back to April, 
1920, to find import figures as low; in that month they 
were 71,161 tons. In February, 1921, the imports were 
191,565. The following table shows comparative data: 


British Steel Exports and Imports, Gross Tons 


Exports Imports 
October, 1921 ; . 161,683 189,536 
November, 1921 .. 202,059 184,064 
December, 1921 . 211,314 132,463 
January, 1922. 261,119 100,178 
February, 1922...... .. 228,370 77,270 
Average per month, 1919 ; 188,519 50,801 
Average per month, 1920 274,881 128,685 
Average per month, 1921 144,885 152,734 
AVOTERS HOT MOWER, LOLS «ov oie ccvca wanes 420,757 195,264 


The trend of some of the principal exports is shown 
by the following data: 


Principal British Exports, Gross Tons 


Average Per Month February 

- — — \ 

1913 1921 1921 1922 
Pig iron 78,771 8,602 11,833 35,382 
Steel rails . 41,676 14,698 15,337 18,173 
Steel plates ek 11,162 10,673 23,060 6,624 
Galvanized sheets 63,506 17,635 8,017 37,795 
Steel bars .. ; ; 20,921 8,927 13,642 10,655 
Tin plates .. 41,208 18,873 21,518 34,802 
Black plates . 5,679 1,173 830 4,021 
Steel sheets .. a a 4,334 10,686 


As in January and recent months, exports of steel 
rails, galvanized sheets and tin plate have shown the 
most marked recovery. 

Pig iron imports in February were 16,945 tons as 
compared with a monthly average in 1921 of 55,564 
tons. 

Iron ore imports in February were 225,939 tons, 
which compares with a monthly average in 1921 of 
157,298 tons. 

Manganese ore imports in February were 6884 tons. 
Last year they were 14,405 tons per month and in 1913 
they were over 50,000 tons per month. 


Canadian Iron and Steel Output in February 


The production of pig iron in Canada in February 
was slightly larger than that of the preceding month, 
according to the monthly report of the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics, Ottawa. The total of 33,572 gross 
tons was made up of 25,400 tons of basic iron and 8172 
tons of foundry iron. The output of steel ingots and 
castings was 9000 tons higher in Fe»ruary than in the 
preceding month, the totai amounting to 42,388 tons, 
comprising 40,939 tons of ingots and 1449 tons of steel 
eastings. Electric steel castings produced during the 
month totalled 772 tons, as compared with 856 tons in 
January. 


Re-exporting at Cuban Ports 


WASHINGTON, April 4.—Protest has been made by 
this Government through the American legation at 
Havana against the abridgment of privileges previ- 
ously granted for the re-export and clearance of un- 
delivered goods at Cuban ports. The invoice value of 
the aggregate merchandise affected is estimated at 
over $16,000,000, much of which is American and con- 
sisting of machinery, textiles, leather goods, and gen- 
eral merchandise. The extension of time that had been 
granted by the Cuban Government for the re-export 
of these goods was curtailed by a new presidential de- 
cree promulgated on March 23. The present action 
revokes the privilege of further re-export to the port 
of origin without the payment of customs duties which 
had been previously granted to such foreign goods as 
had been entered for consumption but not yet cleared 
through the Cuban customs. The decree also provides 
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that the period allowed for the withdrawal! o: 
now held in bonded warehouses, after the payn 
charges, shall expire June 30, after which sy 
cleared merchandise as has been stored in a 
warehouse for over six months may be sold 
Cuban authorities for the payment of duties. 17 
test is based on the ground that, inasmuch as 
quate inventory to show the exact location 
ticular parcels has been available, it has not b: 
sible thus far for merchants to take advantag: 
privileges extended by the previous decrees t. 
remove the goods or reship them. 


American Car Builders Compete with (i her: 
in Argentina 

WASHINGTON, April 4.—Active competit 
American car builders in the markets of the world and 
their ability to meet prices of foreign makers was re. 
flected in the recent opening of bids on 650 freig 
required by the Argentine State Railways, a ling 
to a report which has been made to the Department of 
Commerce by Commercial Attaché Feely at Buenos 
Ayres. Of four bidders, including Belgian, America; 
British and German, the Belgian figures were t 
est, while the American bids ranged a close 1, 
being only 7 per cent over the Belgian bid. This is a!! 
the more remarkable when consideration is given to th: 
handicap of an adverse conversion rate. The Ameri- 
can offer of 1,160,000 gold pesos was based on an ex- 
change rate of 1.22 gold pesos per United States dollar, 
which is more than 17 per cent above par. The Bel- 
gian bid was 1,080,000 gold pesos, while the Britis! 
bid was 2,000,000 gold pesos and the German bid 
2,480,000 gold pesos. All tenders were made against 
the same specifications. 

The minimum time for payment was fixed at three 
years and bidders were instructed to say whether they 
would be willing to invest the proceeds in Argentine 
wool. These features were distinctly advantageous to 
the German and Belgian interests, which have been 
operating along these lines and inclined to eliminate 
American competition. 

It is reasonable to expect, says the industrial ma- 
chinery division of the Department of Commerce, com- 
menting upon the bidding, that the disadvantage of un- 
favorable exchange rates suffered by American firms 
competing in Argentina will become less and less ser- 
ious, as rates between New York and Buenos Ayres 
have been improving constantly since the low ebb of 
last July, when the premium on the dollar was approx'- 
mately 50 per cent. 


Steel Exports fo South America 


Structural steel exports from the United States 


South America in 1920, according to a report mad 
the Department of Commerce, were 60,301 tons, ¢ 
against 32,967 tons in 1921. Galvanized sheets ex- 
ported from this country to South America in 1920 
were 26,512 gross tons, while in 1921 they were 8,240 
tons. 

In 1921, Argentina was the leading market for 
bolts, nuts, screws, and hinges, and Peru for wir 
nails and locks. In 1920, Argentina was first in bolts, 
nuts, and locks, while Chile led in wire nails and 
Brazil in screws and hinges. Total exports of bolts 


nuts, wire nails, screws, locks and hinges were valued 
at $11,083,777. : 
The cut nail is very popular in South America. 0! 


| 
+he 


the total amount of cut nails exported from “% 
United States, South America took 47 per cent in 19+! 
and 32 per cent in 1921. Of wood trimmings, moldings, 
and other house finishings, South America took 14 pe! 
cent in 1920 and 9 per cent in 1921. 


“The Manufacture and Heat Treatment of Stee 
Springs” was the subject of an address by George P 
Moore, of the Wallace Barnes Mfg. Co., Bristol, Con”. 
at the April meeting of the Providence (R. I.) chaptet 
of the American Society for Stee] Treating, on April 5. 
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and Prices 


Money 


Progress along the path of readjustment is fa- 
cilitated by recognizing truths even if unpleasant. 
Some are old truths, merely discredited for a time. 
One that should now receive general recognition 
is that the quantity of money or negotiable securi- 
ties in circulation does not regulate the general 
level of prices. For a time after the war it was 
loudly preached that it did. No serious attention, 
of course, need be given to the cases of the coun- 
tries in which the printing presses have been ac- 
tive, notably Russia and Germany, where prices 
in paper have increased as the product of the 
printing presses piled up. We are thinking about 
real money. 

Before the war, there was debate on the quan- 
titative theory of money. Its advocates cited fig- 
ures to indicate that as the volume of circulation 
increased, prices rose, while usually the counter 
argument consisted chiefly in questioning whether 
there was a connection. Lately the detailed study 
the Russell Sage Foundation has made of com- 
modity prices in the United States has indicated 
that there has been no general advance in prices 
in acentury. Instead there have been three peaks 
—in connection with the war of 1812 or the Na- 
poleonic wars, our Civil War and the World War 
—while declines occurred after the first two, dur- 
ing a general period of about 30 years in each 
case. Almost throughout the period of more than 
a century, the quantity of money was increasing. 

In another respect there is fresh information 
on this subject, since the operation of the Federal 
Reserve system has been observable. Since this 
system was established, there have been varia- 
tions in the quantity of money in circulation, but 
the ups and downs have tended to follow rather 
than precede the ups and downs in prices. 

Trends in prices are made by competition, 
which is slightly different from prices being made 
directly and solely by competition. Competition 
may be the keenest ever seen and yet not force 
the price of the commodity involved to anything 
like its record low level, on account of the com- 
petitors not being able to reduce their costs to 
the previous low level. There has to be a descend- 
ing spiral, for in the case of practically every 
commodity, the cost of production depends largely 


upon prices of other commodities. Beyond 
tion the amount of competition does dete 
the trend. The war time increase in prices wa 
plainly due to reduction of competition among 
sellers, there being rather a great deal of « 
tition among buyers, all the way from g 
ments down to the ordinary workman. 

Repeatedly one observes men computing th: 
percentage by which a given commodity is above 
its “pre-war level” and endeavoring to judge 
whether or not the percentage is tolerable. In 
many cases there is conscious or unconscious ref- 
erence to the quantity of circulating medium be- 
ing responsible for the difference. Such reason- 
ing is unsound. Reference should be made rathe: 
to the items of cost which the seller cannot 
control. 

Undoubtedly very close connection cai 
traced between the course of prices and the 
ume in which money or its representatives 
bank checks, etc., circulates. The quantit 
money is one thing and the rate of flow of m 
a different thing. It is obvious that condit 
that cause prices to advance also cause mone} 
circulate more rapidly. 

One of the influences tending to bring prices 
back to normal, when there has been a wide 
vergence, is the wealth or property of the count: 
against a large part of which bonds or mortgag* 
exist, expressed in dollars, the number of dollars 
not fluctuating like the market price of a share of 
stock. Very roughly speaking, this wealth ‘s 
about 50 times the amount of currency outstand 
ing, while the money transfer in a year, in checks 
and the handling of currency, is something 
100 times the amount of currency. 


The decision of the Refractories Manu! 
ers’ Association at its annual meeting rec: 
in Chicago, to increase its endowment f 
search work, will be welcomed by steel ma 
and particularly by those experimenting wit! 
blow-torch open-hearth furnace. Among the 
culties encountered in bringing about the p* 
tion of this style of melting unit is that of o! 
ing a brick for the side walls and roofs whic! 
withstand the intense heat and the abrasive ac’ 
of the gas and air blasts. Commercial brick ! 
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available are made for temperatures of 2700 to 
2300 degrees Fahr., while it often happens that in 
furnaces of the type referred to the temperature 
will rise to nearly 4000 degrees, as was brought 
out at the October, 1921, meeting of the American 
iron and Steel Institute. This wide divergence 
between what brick will do and what they are now 
called on to do prevents attaining the full possi- 
bilities of furnaces of the McKune, Egler and 
other similar types. Relining is necessary at more 
frequent intervals than is the case with the ordi- 
nary open-hearth furnace. The end sought in 
these blow-torch furnaces is an increase in pro- 
duction through a shortening of the time from 
charging to tapping; but if the furnace has to be 
relined frequently or cannot be kept in continuous 
peration on one lining for as many heats as can 
be secured from the older type furnace, there is a 
considerable offset to the gain. It is claimed that 
an electrically sintered magnesite brick can be 
made which will stand up under the intense heat. 
Refractories makers say such a brick would be 
very expensive and impractical in a commercial 
way, but this is an opinion and is subject to re- 
vision. The matter is worthy of thorough re- 
earch in view of all that may come out of it in 
nereasing the production of steel and at the same 
time reducing the unit cost. 


Foreign Iron Ore Favored 
Producers of iron ore in Eastern States find 
themselves in a deplorable situation owing to the 
suspension by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion of the proposed reduction of 28 per cent in 
freight rates and handling charges on Eastern ores 
which had been filed to become effective April 1. 
At the same time, the proposed reduction of 20 
per cent on ex-lake rates was suspended, the sus- 
pensions in both cases extending until July 30. At 
the same time no action was taken for the suspen- 
sion of the reduced rates on foreign ore from sea- 
board to inland furnaces, and operators of Eastern 
mines declare that it would be impossible for them 
to compete with foreign ore. In fact, one impor- 
tant Eastern steel company has already contracted 
for a cargo of foreign ore, and it is fully expected 
that importations will be heavy during the next 
few months. 

The commission announced that a hearing on 
the suspensions will be held in Washington, April 
24, but the slowness with which such cases are dis- 
posed of leaves little ground for hoping that a deci- 
sion will be reached in time to be of benefit this 
season to the Eastern producers. One important ore 
ase has been pending two years. The suspensions 
were due to complaints filed by Buffalo iron and 
steel makers against reductions in ore rates unless 
reductions were made on coal and coke rates. There 
is, of course, much to be said in support of this 
position, but it is extremely unfortunate that a 
final decision as to ore rates could not be very 
promptly reached or that rates on foreign ore be 
raised, or the Buffalo interests satisfied by a prompt 
lecision in regard to coal and coke rates. 

Eastern ore producers have kept mines in op- 
eration with limited forces in order to provide 
employment for some of their men, and unless im- 
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mediate action is taken by the commission making 
it possible for the Eastern companies to compete 
with foreign ore, hundreds of men will be thrown 
out of employment and the companies will suffer 
serious financial loss. 

Without assuming to pass upon the merits of 
the claims made by the Buffalo companies, it is 
perfectly clear that the recent decisions benefit 
foreign producers at the expense of operations at 
home. A way to prevent such discrimination should 
be found immediately. 


Railroad Work by Contract 


The opinion handed down by the majority of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission last week, 
regarding contracts made by railroads in the spring 
of 1920 with outside shops for the repair of loco- 
motives, has brought an expression cf gratification 
and approval from the American Federation of 
Labor. But when it is noted that the commission 
was divided by a vote of six to five, that no order 
was issued and that the dissenting members gave 
excellent reasons for their positions, there is little 
in the action of the commission that looks like a 
victory for organized labor. Several of the dis- 
senting members held that the case was one with 
which the commission had nothing to do, but con- 
sidering it on its merits, they justified the action 
of the railroads. 

The majority opinion was made up largely of 
analyses of estimates of the number of locomotives 
that could be repaired within a month or two after 
Federal control ceased. These figures were con- 
trasted with what actually developed after the con- 
tracts were awarded. There is no question that 
extensive repairs were needed and that the neces- 
sity for action was urgent. In the case of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, the majority report expresses the 
opinion that the additional expense of $3,000,000, 
due to having the work done outside, was not justi- 
fied, but it adds that the imputation of an ulterior 
or dishonest motive is without support in the record 
of the case. 

In separate opinions by Commissioners Potter, 
Lewis and Campbell, the danger and futility of 
criticising the action of the railroad executives are 
considered. Commissioner Potter was particularly 
emphatic in declaring that the responsibility rests 
with the railroads. “We should not reverse their 
judgment,” he said, “upon a record of this late date, 
which in the nature of things cannot possibly give 
us even an outline sketch of the picture which con- 
fronted them.” He added that there is never an 
excuse for a carrier to run any risk with respect 
to its motive power. If officers of the carriers 
did not exercise good judgment, they are respon- 
sible to the stockholders and not to the commission. 
This strikes right at the heart of the controversy, 
for if any functions are to be left to the railroad 
officials they must not be interfered with continu- 
ally, but must be allowed to exercise their judg- 
ment to a very large extent. 

One point was not developed and perhaps was 
not pertinent to the decision, but it is an open se- 
cret that although the action of the railroads at 
the time referred to in 1920 probably was not due 
to the position of the railroad brotherhoods, the 
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threat of a general strike last fall and the con- 
tinued insistence upon maintaining the unreason- 
ably high schedule of wages have driven the rail- 
roads to resort to any expedients that could be de- 
vised to curtail expense. One of these expedients 
has been the making of contracts, not only for re- 
pairs, but also for maintenance of way, and it seems 
inevitable that more contracts of this kind will be 
let unless the railroad employees consent to a revi- 
sion of the wage schedule. 


Fluorspar in the Open-Hearth 


New light is thrown on the chemistry of basic 
open-hearth practice by an article from a German 
source in THE IRON AGE of March 23 on “Fluor- 
spar in Open-Hearth Practice.” It is important 
to American steel makers in view of the large ton- 
nage of basic open-hearth steel made in this coun: 
Fluorspar is used in almost every heat of such 
steel, but the common thinking as to its function 
has not gone beyond the thinning of the slag and 
the cutting of the lime. 

The German studies that 
more than this. It is an effective agent, when prop- 
erly used, in removing sulphur from the steel. 
Comparing nine heats without fluorspar and nine 
in which it was used, the writer shows that in the 
first set, with all other conditions the same, the 
average sulphur content of the finished steel was 
0.08 per cent and in the second set sulphur was 
down to 0.05 per cent. The author controverts the 
theory that when fluorspar is 
used, is brought about by the slag being thus ren- 
dered more basic, and he shows by actual results 


try. 


show fluorspar does 


desulphurization, 


that the ratio of the oxygen of the bases to that 
of the acids was 1.67 without fluorspar and 1.30 
when fluorspar was used, there being in the latter 
case a marked decrease in sulphur in the steel. 
The presence of too much sulphur in basic steels 
has been a matter of no small concern in this coun- 
try, it being more difficult to remove this element 
than to remove phosphorus in basic practice. 

The basic open-hearth process, once the young 
the gathering 
years, but apparently we have not learned all its 
The chemical involved are 
many and it is to be expected that other disclosures 


competitor of Bessemer, has been 


possibilities. reactions 
quite as valuable as those regarding fluorspar will 
be made from time to time, to the improvement of 
information 
regarding the use of lime will bring changes in that 
feature of the There is also the matter 
of substitutes for fluorspar or the use of other addi- 
All of this and like effort 
a steady advance toward the goal of quan- 


the process and the product. Recent 


process. 


tions to supplement it. 
means 
tity production of high quality steel. 


The most important deduction from the Febru- 
ary statistics of British foreign trade in iron and 
that the pre-war 
balance between exports and imports is being re- 
stored. Imports, which have been relatively large 
in the last two years, have been declining until in 
February they reached the lowest figure since 
April, 1920. Pig iron imports, which were un- 
precedentedly heavy last year, were less in Febru- 
ary than one-third the monthly average receipts in 


steel, analyzed elsewhere, is 
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1921. These facts demonstrate that the Britis) 
industry is approaching a self-sustaining cond 
tion and becoming independent of continenta 
competition. It is to be noted that total stee 
exports in February were much larger than thos: 
from the United States—228,370 tons, as com 
pared with 133,975 tons, and over 30 per cent o 
the latter amount went to Japan. Not only 

volume but also in countries sold to British ex 
porters are maintaining a marked supremacy. 


Buying Power and Steel Demand 

The fallacy of predicting the volume of busi 
ness on the appraised “needs” of the public has 
been proved repeatedly by divergences sometime 
in one direction sometimes in the other. In th 
years 1905-6-7 there was a volume of business, par 
ticularly in investment construction, far above what 
would have been forecast except by the abnormal! 
sanguine. In the other direction has been th: 
failure of Mexico and Russia to buy in accordance: 
with their apparent needs. 

Buying power is a much better measure wit! 
which to gage the prospects of business activity, but 
this is only as to the sum total. In other words, 
people as a rule can be counted on to spend thei: 
money, but what they will be disposed to buy wit! 
their money is another matter. 

To study this difference it may be illuminating 
to set together the estimates of national income 
made by the Bureau of Economic Research and the 
production of steel ingots. As the citation is of 
tonnage and not of market value, the Bureau’s 
presentation not of actual income but of income re- 
duced to “the 1913 dollar” is taken. In the first 
column of the table below is given the adjusted in- 
come, in billions of dollars, in the second the rela- 
tive figure for the year named, 1913 being taken as 
100, and in the third column is given the tonnage 
of ingot production. 


Adjusted Relative Ingot Producti: 

Income to 1913 Gross Tons 
1909 20.1 S8 23,298,779 
1910 d 32.2 94 25,154,087 
1911. 31.7 92 23,029,479 
1912 oe.a 97 30,284,682 
1913 34.4 100 30,280,130 
1914.. ‘ 33.0 96 22,819,784 
L915 35.2 102 31,284,212 
1916 10.7 118 41,401,917 
1917 $0.8 119 43,619,200 
1918. 38.8 113 43,051,022 


There was a plain and consistent tendency in th« 
steel ingot production to fluctuate in the same dire: 
tions as the national income, but the fluctuations i! 
steel were by far the more violent. The particula: 
rise of steel in the war years was due, of course, 
to steel being a very important war material, and 
much of it was bought by capital expenditures of 
the United States and other nations engaged in the 
war. The war years are included in the above table 
chiefly because the presentation of the Bureau of 
Economic Research has an interest of its own, the 
figures extending through 1918. It is not assumed 
that the showing of steel in the war years is par- 
ticularly illuminating. 

As to the pre-war years, however, one observes 
that 1911 showed somewhat more income than 1909, 
but somewhat less steel, while for 1912 and 1915 
steel took a great jump while income increased only 
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. trifle. Thus the matter of how income was spent 
5s seen to be important. 

Steel is not bought by current income entirely, 
however. Particularly in years of heavy demand 
the steel is bought largely by capital expenditures, 
essentially the investment of accumulated savings. 
[There are, however, great variations in the manner 
n which capital is invested. There may be at one 
time much investment in dwelling-house construc- 
tion, involving little steel per dollar invested, and 
it another time much investment in factories and 
sky-scrapers, requiring much steel in proportion to 
the investment. At one time vehicle roads may be 
uuilt and at another time railroads. 

There is, therefore, no thorough and completely 
overning connection between buying power and 
lemand for steel. Much less, it should be added, 

there a perfect control of demand for steel by 
rice for steel. Repeatedly it was argued in the 

rly part of last year that the steel mills should, 

essence, make a price that would move the goods. 
That is something that cannot be done. The people 

|| spend their money as they wish. They do not 
veigh the relative cost of cinema performances and 
.utomobiling to determine how they will lay out 
heir income, or the relative cost of dwelling houses 
ind stock in hotel enterprises to determine how they 
vill invest their capital. 
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Questions Oil Supply Predictions 


l'o the Editor: Twenty years from now the gasoline 
tor car will be gasolineless, the motor-boat a mem- 
and the airplane a museum curio. Industry de 
endent upon the derivatives of petroleum will have to 
1k to other sources for fuel and lubrication. 
\ll this is true—if the prediecation just made by 
United States Geological Survey is accurate. Fif- 
geologists have been figuring on the nation’s re 
ve supply of oil and, from the Survey’s office, have 
ied the result of their investigations—that the sup- 
of crude oil in the United States will last twenty 
rs. There are only 9,000,000,000 bbls, left in the 
ind. 
Imagine the havoc which exhaustion of oil would 
ng to this country. The automotive industry, with 
illions of invested capital, would be a total failure. 
Ww many cars would fill junk piles is speculative. 
ere were 10,449,785 registered cars and trucks in 
country in 1921, representing a normal increase 
er the past year of 14.2 per cent. These would be 
rthless. And the failure of the automotive industry 
ild have a decidedly bad effect upon the country as 
Instead of progressing the country would go 





vhole, 
kward. 
But how does the oil industry as a whole receive 
report; how much of credence do they place in the 
itements? Not a great deal, for they call attention 
similar reports in past years and how they have 
to naught. But let us look into the past and 
reckon for the future. 
Back in 1889 the Government’s official bulletin, 
lineral Resources of the United States,” carried oil 
rve predictions. It stated that the principal oil 
lucing regions of the country were “Western Penn- 
ania, New York, the Turkey Foot and other dis- 
ts of West Virginia, the Macksburg and Lima fields 
Ohio, the Florence district of Colorado, and the oil 
ls of southern California.” And, continuing, the 
cle related “Not only are the localities above the 
petroleum producing districts in the United 
tes, but the indications are that, with the possible 
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exception of Wyoming, they will continue to be so. ... 
The Illinois field is an exceedingly small one, but with 
little promise for the future, while the Kansas and 
Texas fields will at the best probably produce only a 
few thousand barrels each year.” 

Oklahoma, reckoned in all sections of the country 
as the greatest of oil States, is not mentioned in this 
prediction. Since that prediction Oklahoma has pro- 
duced a billion and an eighth barrels, Kansas has pro- 
duced two hundred million barrels and Texas seven 
hundred million barrels. Illinois, reckoned small, has 
produced approximately four hundred million barrels 
and California almost a billion and a half. And these 
States, not considered important at the time of the re- 
port, have since produced over 75 per cent of the en- 
tire country’s production. 

In 1909, in official bulletin 394, U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey, it was admitted that Texas and Louisiana were fac- 
tors in petroleum production. “It is estimated that the 
Texas fields will surely produce 200,000,000 bbls. and 
Louisiana 50,000,000 bbls.,” the report states. 

Now to-day Texas has probably produced four times 
that much and is far from inactive, while Louisiana has 
produced 175,000,000 bbls. 

And so it goes. Predictions were made in the 
and shown to-day to be at fault. 
solute estimate be made of the supply underground 
when new fields are being discovered with rapidity? 
The oil industry, as a whole, discredits the recent re- 
port of the survey. 

There are countless regions in this country to-day 
where prospecting for oil has not been considered. The 
wildeatter has still to exhaust the regions around which 
are producing territory before he sets his derrick in 
other states. It is quite as probable that as much oil 
will be produced from States not even considered to- 
day as was produced from Oklahoma, which was not 
even considered in the report of 1889. 

Notwithstanding these predictions we will still ride 
in motor cars, we will still enjoy a motor-boat trip on 
the lake, airplanes will not pass out of existence, and 
industry can rely on petroleum products to keep run- 
ning, says the oil industry. R,. W. SPAKE 
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Additions to West Leechburg Plant 


Capacity of the West Leechburg Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh, maker of hot and cold rolled strips and hoops 
and bands, will be materially increased by the addition 
of a new continuous hot strip mill, with 20-in. roughing 
stands and 16-in. finishing stands. This mill and the 
cooling beds, to be furnished by the Treadwell Engineer 
ing Co., Easton, Pa., will be electrically driven, the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. to furnish the motors 
and the other electrical equipment. The company also 
will install two large continuous heating furnaces, con- 
tract for which will probably be let this week. A new 
pickling house is to be erected, and the enlarged pro- 
ductive capacity calls for more warehouse room, which 
means the extension of existing storage space and a 
new building for that purpose 


Month Without 


During the month of February, there was not 
a single accident at South Works, Illinois Steel Co., 
which caused loss of time to any employee. This is 
the first month in the history of the plant as far 
back as the records go, when such has been the case 
and it is regarded as a splendid exhibition of co- 
operation on the part of every employee in bringing 
about so unusual an achievement. While the record 
stands out by way of comparison with those of other 
months, it actually covers a period of nine days more 
than a month, i. e. from Jan. 28, to Mareh 5. 


Accident 


M. A. Hanna & Co., Cleveland, have issued their iron 
ore book for 1922, containing cargo analyses for 1921. 
Various statistical tables of interest to the trade are in- 
cluded, as well as a new table not contained in previous 
issues, showing freight rates from Lake Erie ports to 
interior furnaces from 1914 to 1922 inclusive. 
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Coal Strike Conditions Not Alarming 


Many Iron and Steel Industries Supplied from Non-Union 
Mines Not Affected—AIl Union Men Idle— 
Large Supplies on Hand 


PITTSBURGH, April 4.—About 75 per cent of the 
coke used in Pittsburgh and nearby districts is made 
from non-union coal, the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. 
being the only important steel company in this and 
nearby districts the coal properties of which are oper- 
ated under union conditions, and that company beside 
drawing freely from its own mines has been a liberal 
purchaser of non-union coal, and is estimated to-day 
to have a stock sufficient for at least 60 days on to- 
day’s rate of operation of its steel works, which is be- 
tween 65 and 70 per cent, taking in both its Pittsburgh 
and Woodlawn plants. The Republic Iron & Steel Co. 
has coal operations in the Connellsville district which 
are non-union, and also one at Russellton on the Bes- 
semer & Lake Erie Railroad, which is union, but no 
coking coal is secured from the latter property. Brier 
Hill Steel Co. has mines in the Connellsville district 
and so also has the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. The 
latter is believed to be fortified for at least 30 days. 
All of the Pittsburgh and nearby plants of the Steel 
Corporation are supplied with coke made from non- 


union coal and most of these plants have at least a 
nonth’s supply in reserve. 
The strike as far as union mines is concerned, is all 


that the union leaders claimed it would be, all mines 
being idle. The non-union district has not entirely 
escaped. About a dozen good-sized mines including 
four of the H. C. Frick Coke Co. were not working to- 
lay because of the failure of a sufficient number of 
inside men to report for duty. These suspensions may 
prove only temporary, although it is a fact that union 
irganizers have been pretty active in the Connellsville 
district, and by threats of violence usually made 
through the wives of workmen, a good many men who 
want to work are kept away through fear. Miners in 
the Connellsville district generally are well satisfied 
with the scale now prevailing, and are not eager to 
quit. It is possible that the celebration of Mitchell 
day, which was on a pretty extensive scale at Browns- 
ville and some of the other big centers, Saturday, may 
have been partly responsible for the failure of inside 
men to report in full numbers this morning. It is too 
early to tell definitely the extent of the effect of union 
propaganda in the Connellsville districts. 


Coke Output Gained Last Week 


UNIONTOWN, Pa., April 3.—Coke production in the 
Connellsville region again has shown a_ substantial 
gain during the week just closed. The principal in- 
crease has been with the H. C. Frick Coke Co., which 
has fired some 2000 additional ovens during the past 
ten days, bringing the coke production of the company 
up to nearly 50 per cent, this representing approxi- 
mately 6000 active ovens in the region. Independent 
coke production throughout the region also has in- 
creased, although the exact list of additional ovens 
fired during the week is not available. 

Joal production in the region made a slight gain 
last week. Prices have not increased. Following a 
flurry a month or so ago, the coal market slid off 
slightly and has been more or less soft since although 
production has gained somewhat. 

As the coal strike in the union fields is inaugurated, 
the Connellsville region to-day is practically unaffected. 
Union mines along the Monongahela River in the 
county are idle and one or two plants directly adjoin- 
ing were idle to-day, although it could not be deter- 
mined whether the men would remain out or not. 
Pamphlets asking the non-union men to join in the 
strike have been distributed throughout the region and 


reports have been received that a number of union re; 
resentatives have been at work. However, it is 
thought that their efforts will have any importa 
result. 

Sheriff Shaw has issued a proclamation in accor 
ance with the riot act prohibiting public gathering 
and guaranteeing protection to property and individ 
uals. The proclamation is largely in the nature of 
formality and is not issued in anticipation of a1 
serious difficulties. A number of special officers ha‘ 
been sworn in, extra State police are here and eve: 
precaution has been taken to meet quickly any eme: 
gency that should develop. Special guards have be 
put on railroad bridges and tunnels in the county. 





Supplied Largely by Non-Union Mines 


CuHIcaGo, April 4.—Practically all of the Pocahor 
tas coal used in making coke for Chicago district fu 
naces comes from non-union mines which are still ope. 
ating so far as can be learned. The high volatile coa 
in the mix comes largely from union Illinois and In- 
diana mines which are idle on account of the strik« 
Stocks of coal accumulated by Chicago district furnaces 
prior to the strike will take care of their needs about 60 
days ahead. This is the case with the Illinois Stee 
Co., the Inland Steel Co. and the Steel & Tube Co. of 
America. The Wisconsin Steel Co., which gets most 
of its coal from its own mines in Kentucky, has mort 
than a month’s supply and expects no interruption in 
shipments, as its operations are non-union. 

The Illinois Steel Co. gets not only its Pocahontas 
coal from non-union mines but also Elkhorn, a high 
grade of steam coal. If the strike is of sufficient dura- 
tion, some local producers may find it necessary to us¢ 
coking coal for steam purposes. It is not believed, 
however, that the railroads will commandeer Pocahon- 
tas coal as they prefer other grades, 


Increased Mining of Coal 


WASHINGTON, April 4.—A final spurt of activity 1 
anticipation of the strike carried production of soft 
coal up to 11,437,000 tons in the week ended March 2: 
according to the Geological Survey. The output was 
the largest recorded since December, 1920, and ex- 
ceeded by nearly 400,000 tons the lesser peak reached 
last October when consumers anticipated a possibi 
railroad strike. Production was still far short of what 
the mines can produce and the railroads transport, for 
in the last week before the great coal strike of 1919, a 
total of 13,140,000 tons was recorded. 

As the present rate of consumption and shipment 
abroad is not more than 8,300,000 tons a week, the out- 
put in the week of March 25 provided at least 3,000,000 
tons to be added to consumers’ stock piles. This co! 
firms the forecast that stocks in the hands of cor 
sumers would reach 63,000,000 tons by April 1. 

Like bituminous coal, the production of anthracit: 
increased sharply during the week of March 25. 1 h¢ 
railroads serving the anthracite region loaded 40,06: 
cars as against 36,459 in the week preceding. Th 
total production including mine fuel and local sales 
is estimated at over 2,000,000 net tons, close to thé 
maximum for the region. 

There is a surplus stock of 1,000,000 tons of coke 
on hand at by-product coke works, much of which may 
be considered as a substitute for anthracite. 

The daily rate of production of by-product coke 
continued to increase slowly in February although be- 
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the month contained only 28 days the total out- 
as less than in either of the two months preced- 
The month’s production was 1,795,000 net tons, 
{100 per day. In comparison with the daily aver- 
January, this was an increase of 4.5 per cent. 
plants operated on the average of 54.2 per cent 
pacity. Of the 71 plants in existence, only 59 
n operation during the month and 12 were idle. 
ese statistics are based upon reports from 70 of 
plants and include an estimate for the one not 
ehive ovens produced 549,000 tons in February 
he total output of all coke for the month was 


00 tons, only 54 per cent of the 1920 average. 





Not Alarmed at Youngstown 


UNGSTOWN, OHIO, April 4.—Fully 75 to 80 per 
* the coke used in district furnaces is made from 
n coal. All by-product coke plants are operat- 
rmally and have large coke reserves. These 
itions are sufficient for at least two months 
yperations. 
ovens can use all Connellsville and Pocahon- 
which is largely non-union, if necessary. One 
ent uses 24 per cent of union coal in its ovens; 
states that it uses largely non-union, while a 
eports that the percentage varies, with non- 
portion ordinarily high. Operation of non- 
1ines will have an important bearing on the 
say steel interests. 
mines at Nemacolin, Pa., of the Youngstown 
lube Co., producing from 1200 to 1500 tons of 
y, are as yet unaffected by the strike. This 
is operated on the open shop plan. 
‘ill operations will not be affected by the strike 
‘onfined to the union fields,” states James A. 
president Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 





Large Stocks of Cleveland Companies 


EVELAND, April 4.—Blast furnace interests in 
trict that operate coke ovens have good stocks 
generally sufficient to last about two months 
mmediate anxiety is felt over the fuel situa- 
The McKinney Steel Co. secures coal from its 
nes in Kentucky, these being in a non-affected 
t, and has about a six weeks’ supply at its coke 
[he Hanna Furnace Co. uses non-union coal 
herry Valley furnace, where it now has a two 
supply. Its Dover by-product is not operating, 
Dover furnace coming from the Connellsville 
The Detroit Furnace is assured at least a 
ths’ supply of coke from the local Semet-Sol- 
The Toledo Furnace Co. has a 60-day sup- 
al for its coke oven plant. Most of its coal 
from Pennsylvania non-union mines. The 
e-Fuller Co. is depending on coke shipments from 
nellsville district for operating its blast fur- 
The United Alloy Corporation, Canton, has a 
supply of coal on hand. The Otis Steel Co. has 
to blow in one of its blast furnaces about April 
viding it can secure a supply of coal for its by- 
plant. 





More Ovens Fired 


[ONTOWN, Pa., April 4.—At noon of the second 
“strike day” of the union coal miners, the 
sville unorganized bituminous region is not 
lly affected. There have been defections at 
plants in proximity to union mines along the 
Estimates, however, are that not more than 
nen are idle, and it is doubtful whether they 
emain away from their jobs longer than a day 
Hopes of the union for a sympathetic strike 
inorganized region here have failed 
luction is increasing in both coal and coke. 
rick Coke Co. added 600 ovens to the active list 
bringing coke production up to 65 per cent 
Frick company. The Oliver-Snyder Co. has fired 
ens at Oliver No. 3 and is shipping 30 per cent 
Oliver No. 1. 
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Fifty Years of Machine Tool Growth 


“Hendey: 1870-1920.” Under this title a volume 
of 112 pages has been published by the Hendey Machine 
Co., Torrington, Conn., to mark the 50th anniversary 
of the founding of its business. The book is called 
“a brief record of a charted course,” and something 
of the spirit of an organization that, while it can boast 
of years, is eminently forward-looking, is shown in 
this sentence from the foreword: “For those of us who 
are associated and privileged to carry on in the Hendey 
Machine Co. there is and will be an individual obliga- 
tion—inspiring, tried and worth-while—building upon 
the ideals of the founder, Henry J. Hendey.” The 
founder was born in 1844 in London, England, and 
early in life came to Connecticut. In 1865 he removed 
from Waterbury to Torrington, where he lived con- 
tinuously until his death in 1906. He had learned the 
trade of machinist at Waterbury. The 3-hp. rotary 
engine which furnished the motive power for the 
original small plant which Henry J. Hendey and Arthur, 
his brother, built at Torrington, then Wolcottville, was 
designed and built entirely by the former. He did the 
work at night after leaving his daily 12-hr. task. This 
engine now stands on a table in the engine room of 
the present plant. 

The small one-story shop of 1871 was not full of 
orders and Henry Hendey continued to work part of 
his time for others. By the fall of 1872 the growth 
had been such as to justify extension and a two-story 
wooden shop, 40 x 60 ft., was built. In 1873, when 
the new plant started up, 15 to 20 men were on the 
payroll. Arthur Hendey moved West for his health 
in 1875 and the direction of the enterprise from that 
time on was in the hands of Henry J. Hendey. The 
plant had trebled by 1880, the Hendey Machine Co. 
being organized meanwhile. Friction-drive planers and 
shapers were the chief product in the late ’70s, and 
a few hand lathes had been made. In 1887 there was 
a definite drift towards the lathe, when semi-automatic 
turning and heavy spinning lathes were added to the 
line. In 1890 the engine lathe headed the standard 
line. The year 1892 was epochal for the introduction 
in Hendey lathes of the first commercially successful 
quick-change gear box equinment. Milling machines 
appeared in the catalog of 1894. 

The expansion of the business to its proportions of 
to-day and the successive additions of plant are de- 
scribed in the volume, and are largely ascribed to the 
founder’s combination of the practical and the ideal, 
and to his selection of men who had a like regard for 
high standards. The evolution of all the company’s 
products is described in its relation to the develop- 
ment of industries into which the Hendey machines 
have gone. 

The author has succeeded well in having his narra- 
tive carry the spirit that has marked all the effort 
of a half century and thus the volume commemorates 
the best in the marvelous machine tool expansion of 
the years since 1890. In the trying war period, when the 
pressure for deliveries put all standards to the severest 
test, the company continued its research and develop- 
ment work, and we are told that “numerous improve- 
ments appearing at present and which will shortly 
materialize date back to the war-time period.” Charles 
H. Alvord, who was vice-president and treasurer in 
that period, became president in 1919. 

In its illustrations and text and in all the externals 
of book-making, the Hendey volume is attractive to 
an unusual degree. Highly valuable historica!ly are 
the reproductions of early and presentday types of 
machines. 


The quarterly survey conducted by the Springfield, 
Ohio, Chamber of Commerce, showed that many fac- 
tories in that city were operating forces of from 65 
to 70 per cent of normal on a five and one-half day 
basis. Ejighty-two per cent of the factories were 
operating on a basis of three and one-half days a 
week or more. Six factories were operating above 
normal. The survey included in its scope 225 indus- 
trial establishments. 
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MARCH PIG IRON OUTPUT 
A Gain of 7,425 Tons Per Day Over February 


Twenty-one Furnaces Blown In, Four Out 


A marked increase in the country’s production of 
pig iron took place in March. The gain per day of 
7425 tons over February was the largest of any of the 
increases registered for any month since the steady 
increase which has prevailed since last August. The 
next largest gain in recent months was 7155 tons per 
day in the October production over that of September. 
The March increase compares with 5151 tons per day 
for February over January. 

The production of coke and anthracite pig iron for 
the 31 days in March amounted to 2,034,794 gross 
tons or 65,639 tons per day as compared with 1,629,991 
tons, or 58,214 tons per day for the 28 days in Febru- 
ary. March is the first month since January, 1921, in 
which the total has exceeded 2,000,000 tons. The 
increase in March over February was 404,803 tons. 
In March, a year ago, the total output was 1,595,522 
tons. 

The total number of furnaces in blast on April 1 
was 155, as compared with 138 on March 1 and with 
only 69 on Aug. 1, 1921, the low point in the depres- 
sion. The capacity of the 155 furnaces in blast April 1 
is estimated at 69,015 tons per day as against a 
capacity of 59,080 tons per day for the 138 furnaces in 
blast March 1. A majority of the furnaces blown in 
during March came in late in the month, several on 
March 31. In March, 21 furnaces were blown in and 
four blown out or banked, the net gain being 17. In 
February the net gain was 12 furnaces. 

Of the manganese-iron alloy output of 13,695 tons 
in March, the largest total since last April, 11,600 tons, 
was ferromanganese 


Daily Rate of Production 


The daily rate of production of coke and anthracite 
pig iron by months, from March, 1921, is as follows: 





Da ) Rate r P / } f by Month Gross Tons 
W lerchat Tota 
Marel } f 8,777 1,468 
\pril 5,914 39,768 
| 40 39.394 
| { Ont 25.494 
| QR Ri 7,889 
4 H{ 14 ,0O.780 
~ I Ht I? RSI 
Ov < x {() 1 
Noven t , 17,18 
Te 0 3 196 
Ja a) Of 
February tts 138% 8,214 
Mat 19% 65.839 


The figures for daily average production, beginning 


with January, 1916, are as follows: 





D 4 Averar P f Col inthra Pig 1 ? 
7 1 States by M Ja L91¢ Gros 7 
191¢ g 1 0 91 19 
I: 02.74 64 9 106 64 77.94 ae 
Ite 06.45 14.47 S x3 10 OOF } 0 69.187 X 14 
Mar 07.66 04.882 103.648 19.6 8 O06 1.46 65.639 
Ay 107.592 111.16 109.60 82 6 39. 768 
Ma 108,422 110,238 111,1 68,00 39,394 
June 107,053 109,002 110,793 0,4 35,494 
July 104,017 107,820 110 { is ) 27,889 
Aug 10 446 104 >, 109 4] RR 49% 30.780 
Sept 106.74 104.4¢ 11 4 ® ) 2. 850 
i) 1] 189 106,550 112,48 60.11 10.21 
N ( 14 106.859 1 ( 74 47.18 
1) L{ 997 110,7¢ 1.94 s LOE 
Furnaces Blown in and Out 
Among the furnaces blown in during March were 
the following: 
fu _ ( Bult 
f N \ s Zit ( } 
I gz Va N ! ‘ No Du 
i N | of t (‘a 
é St ( i N \Ion igahel:s furnace of } 
Nat il Tube ¢ P g£ strict N Fat 
tI AK f the ¢ gie Stee ( i SI ing Valley 
two Johnstown fur! es ( bria Steel Co. in wester? 
Pennsylvania; Nos ne t Haselton furnaces of the Re 
public Iron & Steel ¢ nd D furnace of the Youngstown 
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Sheet & Tube Co. in the Mahoning Valley Belfor 
in the Hanging Rock district in southern Ohio; No 
South Chicago (new) furnaces of the Illinois Stee 
No. 8 Gary furnace in the Chicago district: No 

furnace and the Alice furnace of the Tennesse @ Coa 
Railroad Co. and No. 3 Woodward furnac: 
Iron Co. in Alabama. 


Among the furnaces blown out or banked 
March were the following: 


tT 


of the W 


One furnace of the Bethlehem Steel Co 
furnace in the Lebanon Valley Mattie furn 


ng Valley and the Sarah furnace in southern 0} 


and the 


ac 


Output by Districts 


The accompanying table gives the productior 
coke and anthracite furnaces for March and th 
months preceding: 


Pig Tron Production by Districts 


, Gross To 








March February January 
(31 days) (28 days) (31 days) 
New York 124,584 105.708 110.867 
New Jersey 1,199 3,947 $1,642 
Lehigh Valley 14 9,094 1.29% 
Schuylkil Valley 6,893 14,674 42.144 
Lower Susquehanna 
and Lebanon Vali 
eys a 19,948 26,074 
Pittsburgh district 179,433 388,698 
Shenango Valley 9 901 2.402 
Western Penna.. S002 61,459 
Marviand Virginia 
and Kentucky Lets I2,a00 22,858 
Wheeling district SO,S19 69,865 75,576 
Mahoning Valley O7,S92 172,136 190,436 
Central and North 
ern Ohio 26,765 IS7,918 161,160 
Southern Ohio 55,333 30,568 31,892 
Hlinoi ind Indiana »HL.OO5 273,444 $7,313 
Mich Minn., Mo 
Wis. and Colo 64.665 1,233 $8,236 
\labama Lov,441 LOY 121,073 
nnessese 1.10 $25 
I : > 034.794 1.629.991 1,638,697 


Capacities in Blast April 1 


The following table shows the number of fu 
in blast April 1 in the different districts and 
capacity, also the number and daily capacity in gr 
tons of furnaces in blast March 1: 


Coke and Anthracite I aces in Blast 
April 1 M 
cation of | i l (Cfapacit In ( 
Furnace s beia per Day Blast 
Ve York 
Buffalo 10 1.250 } 
ther New Yor { 0 n 
New Jerse +9 
insylvanit 
Lehigh Valle 7K 
Spiegel ’ 
Schuylkill Valleys ) 1,835 
Lower Susquehanna 10 00 
Lebanon Valley 
Ferro and spiegel SU 
Pittsburegl District 7.974 sO 
Ferro and spiegel 4 ; 
Shenango Valleys 19 2.330 1 
West Pennsylvania ' ' , 500 
Marviand ‘ 465 l 
Wheeling District ) 2.600 
Ohio 
Mahoning Valley ‘ 14 6,635 12 
Central and Northern = 2t 14 7,31 14 
Southern Lf , L,l4o 
Illinois and Indiana 'Z ee 11,690 19 
Mich., Wis. and Minn 11 } l 
Colorado and Missou th 760 
The South: 
Virginia 
Kentucky i S15 
\labama tI 15 320 
Tenn., Ga. and Texa 16 | 5 l 
Total $14 Loo 69,015 138 


Production of Steel Companies—Gross Tons 


Returns from all furnaces of the United 5 
Steel Corporation and the various independent 
companies, as well as from merchant furnaces Pp 
ing ferromanganese and spiegeleisen, show the 
ing totals of steel making iron, month by mont 
gether with ferromanganese and spiegeleisen. 
last, while stated separately, are also included 
columns of “total production.” 
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) ( G 
sy eg € e 
Total Pr I om gan 

0 2 ; 192' 1921 

2,455 1,932,1 f i 957 22,228 6,874 

$1,679 1,¢ 69 ! £ O38 29.013 8 540 
{S0,66 l i4 t 1 ; t 
1,968,542 1,015,62 27,628 24,310 
128,720 1,024,678 3,407 9,202 
2,209,770 $83,3 1,751 1 6 

30,567 715,664 16,789 524 

1,943 $07,144 90,98 3,878 
247,250 815,69 j,046 259 
93,644 1,034.31 1,786 10 
150.075 1.138.78! 44 2 

047,167 1,276,381 8.02 3,953 


Diagram of Pig Iron Production and Prices 
fluctuations in pig iron production from 19135 
present time are shown in the accompanying 


of Coke and Anthracite Pig Iron in the United 


by Months, Begir g Ja 1. 1918—Gross Tons 
1918 1919 192¢ 1921 1922 
111.768 3.302.261 015.181 416.2 1.644 
19,299 2,940,168 978,879 1,937,257 1,629,991 
13.091 3.090,24 37 107 | GF 9 2 ¢ ‘7 
14.158 73 ‘ 69.967 149.07 73¢ 
88,211 $78,218 2,739,797 193,041 
146,412 2,108,056 2,985,682 1,221,221 
23,791 2,114.86 043.54¢ 064.8323 
120.988 $28 541 067.04 Re4 
Rg x 2.443 $7.4( 4 ; 
418.276 487.96 129.32 V8 29 
$6,941 $6: ove 7 246,676 
1074 2? 39 2 934.90 415.48 
433.617 9 ¢ o¢ 2 703 649.08 
. 06,047 0,582.87 6.414 t 16,543,686 


totals do not include charcoal pig iron The 1921 
of this iron was 94,730 tons 
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Price ~ Dollars 


Average 


1919 





Philadelphia 


+ 


chart The figures represented by the heavy line are 
those of daily average production by months of coke 
and anthracite iron. The dotted curve on the chart 
represents monthly average prices of Southern No. 2 
foundry pig iron at Cincinnati, local No. 2 foundry 
iron at furnaces in Chicago, and No. 2X at Philadel- 
phia. They are based on the weekly quotations of 
THE IRON AGE 


Blast Furnace Notes 


The two Bird Coleman furnaces of the Bethlehem 
Steel Co., in the Lebanon Valley, have been completely 
dismantled. This reduces the total number of blast 
furnaces in the country, regarded as actually capable 
of relighting, from 419 to 417. 

Of the 21 furnaces blown in during March, 12 were 
Steel Corporation furnaces, six belong to independent 
teel producers and three are merchant furnaces. Of 
he four furnaces blown out or banked in March, three 
were merchant and one was an independent steel- 

iking furnace. 


+ 


At the monthly meeting of the Cleveland chapter of 
the American Society for Steel Treating, March 31, 
D. W. McDowell, chief inspector, Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Co., Pittsburgh, spoke on the “Testing of Steel 
Plates.” Chester M. Moody, metallurgist, Minneapolis 
Steel & Machine Co., Minneapolis, Minn., discussed 
“Tractor Gear Problems” and H. C. Goodwill, super- 
intendent of dies, R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co., Wal- 
lingford, Conn., spoke on “Hardening of Dies.” 
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| Iron and Steel Markets 


\ GROWING MOVEMENT 


Steel Output Greater and Prices Stronger 


Pronounced Pig Iron Gain in March—Further 
Improvement in Finished Lines 


The steel trade enters upon the second quarter 
of the year under conditions pointing strongly to 
the continuance of the improvement in output and 
in prices that has been so pronounced since early 
March. The first four days of the coal strike have 
been without measurable effect on iron and steel 
markets, and there is the same complacency over a 
possible scarcity of fuel, pig iron or steel that has 
been in evidence for weeks. 

A small percentage of non-union miners in the 
Connellsville field have failed to report for work, 
but it is still expected non-union mines will supply 
most of the needs of the steel industry, so that 
the 60 days’ stocks on hand will not be drawn upon 
heavily. 

April 1 may prove to be the turning point in 
prices of steel bars, shapes and plates, since large 
amounts of business at $2 to $3 per ton or more 
below the 1.50c. basis went to the mills just before 
that date. The situation now is that both inde- 
pendent and Steel Corporation mills can run at the 
present rate, which is slightly over 70 per cent for 
the latter and somewhat under 70 per cent for the 
former, for several weeks. New business in bars, 
some of it of fair size, has been put on the books at 
1.50c. and there is more firmness in shapes. De- 
mand for plates still lags farther behind supply 
than in the other two products, and there are the 
special concessions car work has commanded. 

Pig iron output made a great gain last month, 
March being the first month since January, 1921, 
to pass the 2,000,000-ton mark. At 2,034,794 tons, 
the daily average was 65,639 tons, or 7425 tons 
a day more than in February. Steel works fur- 
naces gained 6684 tons a day, or 90 per cent of 
the total. 

There was a net gain of 17 in active furnaces 
last month, the capacity in blast on April 1 being 
69,015 tons per day for 155 furnaces, against 
59,080 tons per day for 138 furnaces on March 1. 
Production is now at the rate of 25,200,000 tons 
per vear, or more than 50 per cent greater than 
the 1921 output. In 1914 the country made 23,- 
332,000 tons. 

The March increase in steel output was greater 
that that in pig iron and the rate of ingot pro- 
duction is now close to 31,000,000 tons per year. 

While railroad and structural buying have 
been important, orders are now taking a wider 
range. The wire industry, with bookings in 
March up to 75 or 80 per cent of capacity, is an 
example. Jobbers have increased their stocks. 
Sheet buying has been on a liberal scale, the $3 
per ton advances serving to bring in business at 
the old prices. Some leading sellers had the 
largest month in March since June, 1920. 

Stronger prices crystallized into orders in the 
last days of March some 27,000 tons of fabricated 
steel work. New projects appeared for upward of 
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38,000 tons. Unusual activity marked the cont 
ing for reinforcing bars. 

The two leading locomotive companies to: 
ders for 42 locomotives in the past week. 
than 300 locomotives are being figured on. Fr: 
cars ordered so far this year, over 34,000, are 
half more than were bought in all 1921. The 
York Central, which at first bought 125,000 
of rails and then increased to 150,000 tons 
now placed 30,000 tons more. 

The city of Cleveland opens alternative 
April 12 on 60-in. riveted steel pipe and cast 
pipe for nine miles of water works extensions. \\ 
22,500 tons of cast iron pipe would be nn 
against 13,000 tons of steel pipe, it is now exp: 
cast iron pipe will be used. The 12,000 to 
plates for the Seattle pipe line have been p! 
with two Eastern mills. 

The pig iron market has been active, w 
more marked tendency toward higher prices 
the South the advance is at least 50c. to a $15.5) 
basis, with a number of large producers quoting 
$16. In the North the upward trend of prices 
shown at Buffalo, Pittsburgh and other centers. 
The sales include 10,000 tons of basic at Philadel 
phia and 5000 tons at St. Louis, while foundry 
grades include from 40,000 to 50,000 tons of South- 
ern iron and a considerable amount of Norther: 
made up mostly of lots of moderate sizes. 

Exporters fear a check on business with the Far 
East now that an ocean freight increase of $2 
per ton is going into effect, with steel prices tending 
upward. 

Leading manufacturers of steel castings have 
announced new discounts which represent average 
reductions of $2 per ton. 

German steel prices have advanced further, 
operations both in Germany and Belgium are « 
40 per cent of capacity. Germany is seeking raw 
materials far afield, having taken several hundre 
thousand tons of Newfoundland iron ore at $4.25 
c.i.f. Germany has inquired for 10,000 tons 4 
month of American steel scrap, offering $16 
Hamburg, but was quoted $20. 


Pittsburgh 
PITTSBURGH, Apr) 


Observance of cost sheets as a factor in seling 
prices still is increasing among steel manufacturers @! 
this, coupled with the fact that the activity of thé 
past three weeks has provided them with a comfortad! 
backlog of orders, is reflected in further upward 
visions of prices. There is now no disposition to ¢ 
below the 1.50c. base on bars and shapes and 
is the common asking price on plates, although 
is still some doubt that this figure would be in 
upon in case a really desirable tonnage is of! 
Protections given buyers on tonnages of plates, shapes 
and bars at prices prevailing prior to the advan 
a few weeks ago are believed to have largely e% 
as of last Saturday. 

A firmer market in tubular goods and a bette! 
ness in it is beginning to find reflection in the 
of steel skelp. Makers of light rails are not 
posed to dip as low for orders now as they would 
a few weeks ago and 1.90c., Pittsburgh, is we 
tablished as a minimum price against new busin 
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Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 
At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 
For Early Delivery 

' Apr. 4, M S, Ma Ap . . \pr. 4, M 28, Mar. 7, Ap 
ig Iron, Per Gross Ti 192° 1939 192: 051 Sheets, Nails and Wire, P 1923 oan ' __. 

X, Philadelphiat $21.34 $21.26 $21.96 3°62 -? ye Buyers Cents Cents Cents Cents 
oe ener! = ne 19.¢ 19.00 25.00 S} : N S Py} oo 00 3.04 1.7 
Southern, in thy . 20.00 19.50 19.50 ~9.00 ~ 

/ S oO \ } 0 0 ‘ 
Birmingham, Ala.? 15.50 15.00 15.00 25.00 N 8! neg : . : - . om 
2 foundry, Chicago*.. 20.00 20.00 20.00 24.00 - & 10 ‘ . . 
c, del’d, eastern Pa... 20.00 20.25 19.84 25.00 W ’ ! ' 8 : . ‘ vu 
; Valley furnace 18.00 18.00 17.7 , 00 I’ vil I rel 2 100 
illey Bessemer, del. P’gh 21.46 21.46 21.46 26.96 P’g ( 5.05 3.0 1.8 
lalleable Chicago* .. 20.00 20.00 20.00 100 x. ’ ch 84.75 t4 Hf $4.4 $7.0 
lalleable, Valley 19.00 19.00 19 00 an 
forge, Pittsburgh 20.71 20.71 20.71 25.96 
S. charcoal, Chicago 6 O00 "6.00 6.00 \ 
rromanganese, seaboard 62.50 62.50 62.50 90.00 Old Material, G T 
. 3 ( \ . ( < Ri7.75 ¢ oo $15.54 $14.00 
Rails, Billets, ete., Per Gross To Carwhe Philadelphia 15.7 15.75 16.00 18.00 
) rails, heavy, at mill.$40.00 $40.00 $40.00 $47.00 H é ip, P’el 16.00 15.50 15.00 12.50 
billets, Pittsburgh... 29.50 ®28.00 8.00 88.01 H ve rap. Phils 12.50 13.50 12.00 11.50 

billets, Pittsburgh... 29.50 28 00 28.00 28.04 lea Sas rap. Ch’go 12.00 12.7 117 11.00 

sheet bars, P’gh 31.00 29.00 29.00 .8.00 ‘ re ae : . : . 

ng billets, base. P’eh. 84.450 32.00 22 00 43.00 . vurE 16.00 16.50 15.7 18.06 

a gp Reng, ata é SV . N ' h pl 17.00 17.00 17.00 18.00 

billets, Philadelphia. 35.24 35.24 33.74 $4.24 : . 1a 9 12.00 

Wire rods, Pittsburgh . 328.00 6.00 6.00 52.00 (I } 4 ~ 14.2 .- = 
Cents Cents Cents Cer rey ‘ } : 15.50 15.50 15.00 17.00 
Pp, &B teel, P’gh, lb 1.40 1.40 1.40 210 RI ‘ ) 11.7 11.2 10.00 
iils at mill.... 1.45 sf) 1.40 23 
Finished Iron and Steel, Coke, Connellsville, NJ Tor Ove! 
Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cent Ce Furnace coke, promp 83.40 $3.2 $3.2 $3.75 
bar Philadelphia 1.81 76 7 Foundr coke, prom] 1.50 4.25 1.2 ».00 

bars, Chicago 1.60 60 5 88 
bars, Pittsburgh 1.t 1.40 00 

bars, Chicago 1 60 ae rT > 99 

bars, New York 1.58 7s 1.7 2.08 ale 

k plates, Pittsburg 1 4 r nn Metals, 
ink plates, Chicago . 1.60 160 1.50 > 28 Per Lb eB ‘ ( Cents Cents Cer 
nk plates, New York 1.78 1.78 1.73 38 L. ie New York j 12.87% 13.006 12.75 
ms, a 1.50 00 Electr ; omane refinery 12.50 12.621 12.75 12.50 
ims, Chicago 1.60 1.6! 0 as e , 4 G21 465 
eams, New York 1.88 78 1.73 2.38 v. oni 5 | 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh 1.90 1.80 1.80 27 R :, a 4 40 . 12 
*The average switching charge for deliv foundrie } 1.70 4 2 
Chicago district is 70c. per ) ‘ 29.00 25.90 
Silicon, 1.75 to 2.25 Silic 9 \ Asiat } 4.20 5.12% 
> prices in the above table are for domestic delivery and do not necessarily apply to ¢ 
Composite Price, April 4, 1922, Finished Steel, 2.048¢. Per Lb. 
1 on prices of steel bars ) ( March 28, 1922, 2.0196 
s, tank plates, plain wire, March 7, 1922 1.998e 
hearth rails, black pipe April 1921, 1.72% 
| black sheets ) These 1 du ons ! 88 per cent of the (1 ear pre-war average, 1.689e 
I d States tput of finished ste« 
Composite Price, April 4, 1922, Pig Iron, $18.47 Per Gross Ton 
average of basic and foundry ) ( March 28, 1922 $18.38 
the basic being Valley quotation March 7, 1922 18.25 
undry an average of Chicago, (*’*’ April 5, 1921, 24.04 
idelphia and Birmingham ) (10-year pre-war average 15.72 
saoonssreeornmnsnsaneveesancovevvovrveesnvnenensseecrvevernenessees 7 vevnornsncorevonanssvarverestonnneoney , . = 
hot-rolled flats in the lighter gages and that price ginning to be heard of a possible advance in wire 


lso is being asked by most makers on bands. The 
tin plate market has stiffened because all makers are 
vell committed while the advance in sheet bars and 
tin mill black plate by most of the independent 
ikers also is a factor in putting the market back 
a base of $4.75 per box Pittsburgh. Practically 
of the independent sheet makers have followed the 
idvance of $3 per ton in black and galvanized sheets, 
nnounced a week ago by the Wheeling Steel Corpora- 
mn and some have made a like advance in blue an- 
ealed sheets. The American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
is taken no action relative to prices of sheets, evi- 
‘ently waiting to satisfy itself as to how far ahead the in- 
ependent manufacturers have allowed buyers to cover 
the old prices. Some independents have permitted 
tomers to cover their requirements for the entire 
ond quarter and if this has been common practice, 


nails. 

Steel plant operations hold well up to the recent 
average with some increase noted in the Wheeling 
and Youngstown districts. The Carnegie Steel Co. has 
35 of its 59 furnaces making iron and has issued orders 
for the blowing in of six more stacks. Its active 
ingot capacity last week averaged 72 per cent of ca- 
pacity and an equally good showing is expected this 
week. This company recently put on a 72-in. and a 
110-in. plate mills at Homestead, Pa., which had been 
down for about a year. The American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. has about 90 per cent of its sheet mills 
scheduled for the week and about 80 per cent of its 
tin plate mills. Other Steel Corporation subsidiaries 
are doing at least 70 per cent of capacity. 

The pig iron market shows increased strength and 
sales of foundry iron are noted at advances of 25c. to 


higher quotations will not mean much, exeept as 5(c. per ton over recent prices. The scrap market 
stimulus to specifications. also is advancing, due to increased demands for melt- 


The market in cold-finished steel bars has not yet 
ponded to the advance in ho*-rolled bars, but busi- 
ess in the former is better and leading makers are 
nderstood to be considering an advance to a minimum 
f 1.90c. base, Pittsburgh. Intimations also are be- 


ing and distinct from stocking. The fuel market has 
become unsettled by the fact that at a number of 
mines in the Connellsville district the men have stayed 
away from work and operation has been suspended. 
The men have made no demands upon the operators 
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and their absence generally is ascribed to the activity 
of union organizers in threatening violence in case 
the men went into the mines. It is generally expected 
that the mines which have shut down will resume 
shortly. 

Pig Iron.—The market continues to show a fair de- 
gree of activity in foundry iron, sales of which during 
the past week have been at least 10,000 tons. The bulk 
of the Valley iron, or what sold on a Valley furnace 
basis, has been moved at $19 for the base grade, but 
we note the sale of one lot of 1000 tons to a Pittsburgh 
district consumer at $19.25, Valley furnace basis. Prac- 


tically all makers now are asking $19.50 for No. 2 plain 


and a western Pennsylvania furnace interest has ob- 
tained that price on business to a point with low freight 
rate. We note a sale of 1000 tons of gray forge iron 
at a price delivered Pittsburgh, the equivalent of $18.86, 
Valley furnace. The common asking price on basic now 
is $18.50, Valley furnace, and the next sale is likely to 
develop that price or very close to it. 
firmly held by Valley furnaces at $19.50. W. P. Snyder 
& Co. make the average price of Valley Bessemer iron 
for March $19.388, as against $19.50 in February, and 
of basic $18 as against ’ 


Bessemer is 


$17.75 the previous month. 


We quote Valle furnace, t freight rate for delivery to 
(Cleveland or Pitts! trict being $1.96 per gross tor 
basi x. ) S18 54 
Bessen 5 

Gt pre 1 o0 

Ni yun 19.00 4 

Ni i 1 i 4g 
Malleable 19.00 to ) 


Ferroalloys.—Inquiries aggregating about 3000 
tons of 80 per cent ferromanganese are before the trade 
from steel makers in this and nearby districts. Actual 


business is rather light, however, because of the un- 
certainty which still exists regarding the metal and 
ore paragraphs in the new tariff. English makers of 


advanced the $65, 


seaboard for 80 per 


ferromanganese recently 

i.f. Atlantic 
this change has beer 
The latter, however, as a rule 


price to 
cent material, and 
leading domestic makers. 
, have accepted such busi- 
ness as has been up at the old base of $62.50. The new 
quotation, therefore, is merely an asking price. A 
Valley steel maker has just closed for 1000 tons of 20 


met by 


per cent spiegeleisen for delivery at the rate of 200 
tons a month, beginning next month, at about $34, 
delivered Youngstown, the freight being $6.64. The 


Central Steel Co., Massillon, Ohio, is reported to have 
bought 2500 tons of spiegeleisen, this tonnage being 
sufficient for about five months’ requirements. A Cleve- 
land interest wants 400 tons and there is an inquiry 


for 100 tons from a Dayton, Ohio, melter. Interest 
in 50 per cent ferrosilicon by consumers is ex- 


tremely 
covered 


limited, probably because most of them are 
by contracts their requirements for 
the next few months. Large tonnages of 20 per cent 
spiegeleisen can be bought as low as $26.50 furnace, or 
slightly less than $32, delivered this district, but for 
small lots $30, furnace, or a little less than $36 deliv- 


against 


ered is asked. Prices otherwise are unchanged. 

We quote 78 to &2 pe ‘ nanganese $62.50 to $6 
c.i.f. Atlantic seaboard for don c and Mneglish Average 
per cent spiegeleiser $26.50 to $30 furnace 16 to 19 per cent 
$26.50 to $29 furnac 0 pe cent ferrosilicon, domestic, $55 
to $60 furnace, freight owed Bessemer ferrosilicon i 
quoted f.o.b. Jacksor nd New Straitsville, Ohio, furnaces as 
follows 10 per cent, $36.50; 11 per cent, $39.80 12 per cent 
$43.10; 13 per cent, $47.10; 14 per cent, $52.10; silvery iron, 
6 per cent, $25; 7 per cent 8 per cent, $27.50: 9 per cent 
$29.50: 10 per cent, $31.50 ll per cent, $34 12 per cent 
$36.50 The present fr t rate from Jackson to New 
Straitsville, Ohio, inte the Pit bureg district $4.06 pe 
, tar 


Iron and Steel Pipe.—Shading of card discounts has 
very largely, if not entirely, disappeared, and with the 
greater stability to the market has come an increased 
disposition on the part of distributors to buy. A num- 
ber of makers not only have withdrawn cut prices but 
are advising the trade that only definite orders carry- 
ing specifications for early shipment will be accepted 
Card dise¢ given on page 971. 

Billets, Sheet Bars and Slabs.—All makers are 
standing firmly by the advance recently established and 
some rather attractive inquiries for billets have failed 
to weaken prices, at least of open-hearth steel. Busi- 
ness taken prior to the recent increase in prices is suffi- 
cient to absorb production for this month and next and 
the available supply is further reduced by the increased 


dunts are 
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demand for finished products upon makers. The 
prices as yet have not found much basis in sales. 
at the moment there is no shading of them. The 
ation in Bessemer steel is not so strong as that in 
hearth steel, but both grades are quoted at the 
prices. We note the sale of 1000 tons of Bess 
steel bars at $31, Pittsburgh, for prompt delivery 


We quote 4 x 4-in. soft 
it $29.50 to $30; 2 x 2-in. 
earth sheet bars, $31 


Bessemer and open-hearth 
billets, $31; Bessemer and 
slabs, $30 to $30.50; forging 


rdinary carbons, $34.50 to $37.00, all f.o.b. Youngst: 
Pittsburgh mills 
Wire Rods.—Consumers having been allowed 


cover fairly freely prior to the recent advance o 
per ton, there naturally is not much basis as yet 
the new quotation, but makers are so heavily com 
ted that they are not eager for more business at 
than the new figure. Prices are given on page 97] 

Steel Skelp.—Hardly enough business is being d 
to definitely establish prices, but makers quite 
erally are quoting 1.50c. on pipe skelp and improven 
in the market for tubular goods is sufficiently ma 
to make business at that price an early possibi 
Most of the recent sales, however, have been at 1 
to 1.45c. 

Wire Products.—Business still is good in nails 
plain wire and there is a fair sprinkling of order 


barbed wire and fence. In spite of the appreciat 
in prices of farm products, the farmers are not 
uuvying freely. Manufacturers are taking cont 


from jobbers at $2.40 for nails, and this price is 
tremely firm with a possibility of an early adva 
this price nails are considerably out of 
usual alinement with plain wire. The present spré 
of 15c. between plain wire and nails either means t} 
nails are too low or wire is too high, and with rods at 
$38 a ton there is no admission that wire is too high. 


since at 


We quote wire nails at $2.40 base per keg, Pittsh 
ind bright basic and Bessemer wire at $2.25 base per 100 
| tsbureg o 

Boiler Tubes.—Business still is on a rising scale 


and while observance of the quoted discounts still 
rather lax, concessions are not as great as they were 


a few weeks ago. Card discounts are given on pag 
971. 
Sheets.—The American Sheet & Tinplate Co. 


not yet followed the recent advances announced by 
Wheeling Steel Corporation, which have been follow 
yy most of the other independents. The effect of 
higher prices has been to stimulate purchases and 
the independents and the American Sheet & Tinplat 
Co. have benefited. The latter, last month, had 
largest booking of orders carrying definite shipping 
specifications of any month since June, 1920, and s! 
ments last month were the heaviest of any month si! 
March, 1920, the month prior to the railroad strik 
So much business has been entered at 3c. base f 
black and 4c. base for galvanized that the hig! 
quotations now asked by most independents hav 
basis in sales. Prices are given on page 971. 

Tin Plate—There has been a general withdraw 
of quotations of less than $4.75 per base box, Pit 
burgh, on new business because makers are well con 
mitted and also because of the higher prices now pr 
vailing for tin bars and a lack of stock tin plate 
compete with production tonnages. This does not mea 
that the usual preferentials to large consumers ha\ 
withdrawn. 

We quote 

box f.o.b 

Iron and Steel Bars.—The market on steel bars 
thoroughly established at 1.50c. base, Pittsburg” 
new business, as protections at lower figures ha 
practically all expired and most makers have sufficier 
business to be indifferent to new orders except at 
full price. There is no change in iron bars, but 


een 


standard production coke tin plate, $4.7 


Pittsburgh for carload lots 


demand is better and makers are firmer within 
quoted range. 
We quote steel bars rolled from billets at L.ot 
fercing bars, rolled from billets, 1.50c. base; reint 
bars, rolled from old rails, 1.40« refined iron bars 


ittsburgh. 
1.50c., Pittsburgh, now 


2.10c. in carloads, f.o.b. mill, I 


Plates.—Observance of 


common among all of the independent makers, 
large inquiries are lacking, and it is -still umcerta 
whether this price would be insisted upon for a rea 





\p 


ge tonnage. 
been getting much business, 
here have begun to benefit by purchases by East- 
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railroads. The Pressed Steel Car 


Co. 


Tank and barge builders lately have 
but railroad car build- 


has been 


arded 75 passenger cars by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
|, which has placed 50 cars with the Standard Steel 
Co. and 65 cars with the American Car & Foundry 
[he total order placed by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
s for 250 passenger, combination passenger and 


rage, 


and combination baggage and mail cars. It 


timated that about 2500 tons of heavy sheets or 


plates will be wanted. 


juote sheared plates 


i. to 1.50e., f.0.b Pittsburg! 
Spikes and Track Bolts.—The Republic 
has announced an advance to $2.25 
standard spikes and to $2.50 base 
spikes and boat and barge spikes. 


base 
for 


Iron & Stee! 
per 100-lb. 
100-lb. for 
These prices 


esent advances of $5 and $7, respectively, per ton 


recent going prices. The 


Lackawanna 


Steel Co. 


inderstood to have taken a similar step and it is 


able that other makers will follow suit, as it is 
ed that recent prices showed losses as great as the 
nce just made by the Republic company. The 
recent business placed here involves 1000 kegs 


the price was $2 base, per 100-]b. 


Makers of track 


are trying to stabilize the market on a base of 


100-Ib. for carload, but the effort 
le much headway. 


per 


has not yet 


Prices are given on page 971. 


Structural Material.—Low price protection having 


erally expired as of last Saturday, the 


be said to be well established at 1.50c 


market may 


. base, Pitts 


gh. Structural mills are fairly fully occupied and 
‘amount of structural business is coming to fabri- 


ng shops here and in nearby districts. 


The Amer- 


Bridge Co. has taken 400 tons for an office building 


+h 
r 


Lie 


Woodward-Larned Realty Co., Detroit. 


The 


& Laughlin Steel Co. will furnish 100 tons for a 


mitory at St. Vincents 


Abbey, Beatty, 


Pa. The 


tsburgh Bridge & Iron Co. has taken 100 tons for a 


Cold-Finished Steel 


ling for the Wilson Tool Co., Sharon, 


Pa., and the 


Pitt Bridge Works has taken a like amount for 


«| 


Houston School, Washington, 


The 


Riverside 


ize Co. will fabricate the steel for a new Y. M. C. A. 


ling at Columbus, Ohio, taking 525 


> tons and also 


1 new slag crushing plant for the Standard Slag 


Bellaire, Ohio, requiring 200 tons. 


The J. E. Moss 


Works, Wheeling, will furnish 400 tons of steel 


an 8-story office building at Highpoint, 


vart & Son, general contractors; 350 


N. C., BR. &. 


tons for an 


ry hotel in Wheeling and 280 tons for a 6-story 
building, R. R. Kitchen & Co., Wheeling, being 


veneral contractors for these projects. 


il prices are given on page 971. 


Plain ma- 


Bars and Shafting.—While a 


amount of business is being offered makers, it 


npossible to report any strengthening 
ilt either of that fact or 
of hot-rolled bars. 
rally at 1.80c. to 1.90c. 


base, 


in prices as 


the definitely higher 
The market still is quoted 
ittsburgh, but it 


eported that less than the lower figure has been 


in attractive tonnages. A 


movement, 


however, 


foot among leading makers to re-establish 1.90c. 
ninimum, thus restoring the usual recent spread 


en hot-rolled and cold-finished 


bars. 


ng is unchanged at 2.25c. base, mill 


Ground 
earload 


for 


Steel Rails—There has been some stiffening in the 
leas of makers of light rails, rolling them from 
teel, and while the demand is not especially brisk, 
is no disposition now to name a price of less than 
base and some makers even are asking 1.50c. 


quote 25 to 45-lb 


rolled from old rails. 1.35c 


base . 


sections, rolled from new 
to 


14° 


steel. 1 
base 


1.40¢ 


rd rails, $40 per gross ton mill for Bessemer and open- 


tions 


Hoops and Bands.—The market does not show much 
ity, but makers are firm at 1.90c. base, Pittsburgh, 
oops, and some are also trying to get that price 


ands. 


Hot-Rolled and Cold-Rolled Strips.—On new busi- 
; all makers are asking and insisting on a price of 


base, Pittsburgh, and some 





business is 


being 
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entered at 


that price, although most of the current 
shipments are on orders carrying $1 to $3 per ton less 
Cold-rolled strips are firm at 3.50c. base, Pittsburgh. 
Nuts and Bolts.—Orders show a gradual but steady 
increase, and while prices are no higher, sales are being 
made nearer quotations than was the 
Discounts are given page 971. 


case recently. 
on 
Rivets.—The market is better as regards both prices 
orders. While it is not disputed that occasional 
sales of heavy rivets are being made as low as 
base, per 100 lb., prices below that have disappeared 
and large makers quoting $2.10 and $2.20 are getting 
a goodly number of contracts. 


given on page 971. 


and 


$2 


Prices and discounts are 


Coke and Coal.—Because the strike of the union coal 
miners has spread, at least temporarily, into the non 
union fields, some uncertainty has crept into the local 
fuel situation and on such business as has lately been 
done somewhat higher prices than ruled last week have 
been paid. Spot furnace coke now is quotable at $3.40 
to $3.50 per net ton ovens, and spot foundry coke has 
commanded $4.50 per net ton ovens on recent trans- 
actions. Mine run non-union coal has brought as high 
as $2 per net ton on purchases against sales made by 
some interests whose mines had to shut down because 
too few men reported to keep them going. It is 
early to state definitely the full effect of the strike 
of union miners upon non-union workings. 

Old Material—The market has had a further ad 
vance of at least 50c. per ton in the open-hearth grades 
on sales to consumers, and it is possible that before the 
week ends, still higher prices will be reached, because 
he increased demand for finished steel is forcing pur- 
chases of scrap and dealers, anxious to get the market 
up to a point where they can unload yard stocks at a 
profit, do not hesitate to pay extremely high prices on 
current offerings. In many cases the dealers recently 
have paid 25c. to 50c. a ton above the price at which 
they had sold the material, for railroad offerings. Al- 
though $16.50 seems to be as high as any of the mills 
have paid for heavy melting steel, dealers have gone as 
high as $17 and melters who are obliged to have addi- 
tional tonnages now would have to pay at least the 
latter figure. Other grades of open-hearth material 
have advanced in keeping with heavy melting steel. 


too 


+ 


We quote for delivery umers’ mills in the Pitts 
burgh and other districts taking the Pittsburgh freight rate 
follows per gros ton 
Heavy melting ste Steuber he 
Follansbee, Brackenridge. Monesse1 
Midland ind Pittsburg! $16.00 to $16.60 
1 cast, cupola siz 16.50to 17.00 
Rerolling rails Newark ind = Clan 
ridge Ohio Cumberland Ma 

Huntington, W. Va ind Frankli: 

Pa 15.00 to 15.50 
Compressed sheet steel 14.00 to 14.50 
Bundled sheet Sides and ends 13.00 to 13.50 
Railroad knuckles and coupler 16.50 to 17.00 
Railroad coil and leaf springs 16.50 to (00 
Low phosphorus standard bloom and 

billet ends 17.50 to 18.0 
Low phosphoru plate ind = other 

rade 17.00 to 17.5 
Railroad 1 leable 13.50to 14.00 
[ro ir axles 23.00 to 24.00 
Locomotive axles, steel 21.00to 22.00 
Steel car axles 16.50 to 17.00 
Cast ron wheels 16.00 to 16.50 
Rolled teel wheels 16.50to 17.00 
Machine shop turnings 11.25to 11.75 
Sheet bar crop ends 16.00to 16.50 
Heavy steel axle turning 13.50to 14.00 
Short shoveling turning 13.00to 13.50 
Heavy breakable cast 16.00 to 16.50 
Stove plate 13.00to 13.50 
Cast iron borings 12.00to 13.50 
‘ roc wrous ra te 13 


Plate Mill Ordered 


The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. has just placed 
the order with the Mackintosh-Hemphill Co., Pitts- 
burgh, for a universal plate mill to replace one of older 
design now in use. 


Mattie Furnace of A. M. Byers Co., Girard, Ohio, 
went out of blast March 30. The Shenango Furnace Co. 
will blow out No. 3 furnace with a capacity of 12,000 
tons a month, and put on No. 1 furnace with a monthly 
capacity of 15,000 tons this week. 
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958 THE IRON AGE 


Chicago 
CHICAGO, April 4. 


The rapidity with which the iron and steel market 
is reviving is a source of surprise to many experienced 
observers who looked for a slow recovery, but nothing 
of a spectacular character. Buying of both steel and 
pig iron, however, has become brisk and tonnages 
placed are substantial, recalling the days before the 
depression set in. One of the most unusual features of 
the situation is that there is little forward buying in 
the sense that users are covering their anticipated 
needs. In most cases purchases are to apply against 
orders already on the books of consuming manufac- 
turers. A month or two ago, the most prominent 
buyers were the carbuilders and the railroads. To-day 
liberal orders are coming from a wide variety of users 
and even the farm implement makers are buying to 
fill out their stocks of raw material in anticipation of a 
resumption in production. The building industry, which 
has been lying dormant for so long, has taken on a 
new lease of life. Large fabricating awards are being 
made and in some instances to forestall further ad- 
vances in steel prices bids are being taken on the basis 
of preliminary sketches, the plans for the structures 
not having been completed. The automobile industry 
is rapidly swinging up toward a full operating rate, 
showing recuperative powers which were hardly ex- 
pected. 

The marked change in demand for steel is indicated 
by the fact that an important local producer booked 
more tonnage last week than in June, July and August 
of last year combined. Prices are firmer, wire rods 
having advanced $2 a ton, and advances in plates, 
structural steel, wire and nails being expected. Pro- 
duction continues to expand. The Illinois Steel Co. 
has blown in its sixteenth furnace and is making steel 
at a slightly better rate than a week ago. Merchant 
pig iron output is also about to increase, with a second 
[Iroquois furnace going in this week and a third sched- 
uled to be blown in the near future. The coal strike 
has had no apparent effect on the market situation. 


Pig Iron—Demand is active and buying is in larger 
tonnages than has been the case since 1920. Orders 
ranging from 500 to several thousand tons are no 
longer exceptional and inquiries coming in from prac- 
tically all directions indicate that the need for iron 
is general. Even the agricultural implement makers 
are placing orders to complete their stocks prepara- 
tory to a resumption of production, one company, in 
fact, having bought 1500 tons. An unusual feature of 
the situation and one indicating the strength is the 
fact that most current orders are being placed to cover 
actual needs of users as represened by orders on their 
books. There is little contracting ahead to cover 
anticipated requirements and in fact furnaces are not 
inxious to take on such commitments at present prices. 
New business booked by the leaing Northern merchants 
has leaped ahead of production, with the result that ad- 
ditional blast furnace capacity must be employed, a 
second Iroquois furnace being scheduled to go in this 
week with an additional stack likely to be blown in the 
near future. Prices on local iron are firm at $20, 
furnace, and Southern iron likewise is showing strength, 
most producers having announced advances to $16 
base, Birmingham. One maker still remaining on a 
$15 base is expected to follow other producers some 
time this week. The furnace shipping by water and 
rail will still have an advantage of $2 in freight, 
bringing its delivered price in Chicago to $21.06. Some 
substantial orders were booked by this producer, as 
well as by other Southern makers, prior to the ad- 
vance, among them orders for 1500 and 1200 tons of 
foundry respectively placed by Milwaukee foundries, 
an order for 500 tons placed by a Chicago melter and 
a like tonnage bought by a downstate user. Current 
inquiries are numerous, conspicuous among them being 
one for 15,000 tons of foundry from a railroad equip- 
ment manufacturer. A recently published report that 
the Lackawanna Steel Co. has sold from 12,000 to 20,- 
000 tons of foundry for shipment in its own boats to 
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Chicago for distribution through a local broke, 
denied. 


Quotations on Northern foundry, high phosphorus 
leabe and basic irons are f.o.b. local furnace and ck 
include a switching charge averaging 70c. per ton ‘ 
prices are for iron delivered at consumers’ yards, or wl 
indicated, f.o.b. furnace other than local 

Like Superior charecosl, averaging 


sil. 1.50, delivered at Chicago. ; $26. 
Northern coke, No. 1, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 20 
Northern coke, foundry, No. 2, sil 


CO Se en a Wh oe » 20.0 


eee eee 20.04 


Southern foundry, sil. 1.75 to 2.25...$21.06 to 22.67 
Malleable, not over 2.25 sil......... 20.0 
Basic ... TCC ERITT TUL TS Pet 20.0 
Low phos., Valley furnace, sil. 1 to 2 

Der Ct COREE BOO. os ccc seencss 30.06 
muvery, Gil; § MOF COME. ci cccaccceces 32.8 


Ferroalloys.—Ferromanganese has generally 4 
vanced to $65 seaboard. A number of sales of spies 
eisen ranging from 100 to 300 tons have been clo 
at the market. 

We quote 78 to 82 per cent ferromanganese, $73.40 


livered; 50 per cent ferrosilicon. $56 to $57.50, deliv: 
spiegeleisen, 16 to 18 per cent, $40.10, delivered. 


Railroad Equipment.—The Chicago & Northwest: 
has rejected all bids on its 2600 freight cars. T! 
Northern Pacific has ordered 1000 refrigerator ca 
from the American Car & Foundry Co. The Penns: 
vania has let 250 passenger service cars as follow 
75 coaches to Pressed Steel Car Co., 65 to America 
Car & Foundry Co., 50 to Standard Steel Car Co., 
baggage and mail to Pullman Co., 35 passenger 
baggage to Bethlehem Steel Co. 


Bars.—Finding that prompt deliveries are no longer 
easily obtainable, hand-to-mouth buying is being 
abandoned and many users are purchasing liberally foy 
stock. While there is no forward buying in the sens 
that mills will accept contracts covering future periods, 
much of the business now being taken for delivery 
at mills’ convenience will not be rolled until June. 
Producers are not anxious to book business for third 
quarter at present prices. Demand is general and the 
market on mild steel bars remains firm at 1.60c., Chi 
cago. Bar iron is not so active as soft steel, but prices 
remain steady. Hard steel bar mills continue to oper- 
ate single turn with several weeks of business ahead 

Mill prices are: Mild steel bars, 1.60c., Chicago: comn 
bar iron, 1.60¢c., Chicago; rail carbon, 1.50c., mill or Chica 

Jobbers quote 2.28c. for steel bars out of warehouse. T 
warehouse quotation on cold-rolled steel bars and shaftir 
3.15c. for rounds and 3.65c. for flats, squares and hexas 
Jobbers quote hard and medium deformed steel bars at 1 
base Deformed bars, 1.75c. to 2c. Hoops, 3.13c. B 
2.88c. 

Warehouse Prices.—Local jobbers are expected 
announce an advance in sheets this week. 

Wire Products.—Buying continues to expand and 
is notable that there is an increasing tendency on th 
part of jobbers to pile stocks. Reported advances i! 
wire nails and wire by the leading producer ar 
nied, but the market is very firm and an early a! 
nouncement of higher prices would not be surpris 
Wire rods have advanced $2 per ton. For mill pr 
see finished iron and steel, Pitsburgh, page 971. 

We quote warehouse prices f.o.b. Chicago: No. 
heavier black annealed wire, $2.85 per 100 Ib.; No 
heavier bright basic wire, $3 per 100 Ib.: common wiré 
$3 per 100 Ib.; cement coated nails, $2.50 per keg. 

Rails and Track Supplies—Demand for track ma 
terials continues brisk, but prices do not yet show th 
evidences of strength to be noted in other steel commo- 
dities. While some late business has gone at conces 
sions, tie plates appear to be growing firmer and 
local producers announce that no further orders 
be booked at less than $35, mill. Bolts and spikes 
still soft. The Northern Pacific has placed 5000 
of tie plates with the Gary mill and the Grand Trunk 
has divided a substantial order among the Lundie, 
Sellers and Interstate companies. The Nickel P| 
has placed 6000 tons of rails with the Gary mill, ! 
with Inland and 3000 with Lackawanna, and is 
pected to order 2000 tons more. 


Standard Bessemer and open hearth rails, $40; light 
rolled from new steel, 1.50c., f.0.b. makers’ mills 

Standard railroad spikes, 1.90c. to 2c., Pittsburgh; ' 
bolts with square nuts, 3c. to 3.05c., Pittsburgh; tie | 
steel and iron, 1.65c. to 1.75c., f.o.b. mill; angle bars, ~ 
f.o.b. mill. 


Bolts and Nuts.—The Ford Motor Co. has closed for 
12,000,000 nuts and other items in proportion. Other 
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mobile makers are also buying liberally. The mo- 
ar industry is active and rapidly swinging into full 
duction. The Ford company is operating at 75 per 
of capacity while a number of others, including 
ge, Chevrolet and Hudson, are reported to be on 
( per cent basis.: Demand for bolts and nuts is 
erally better, and while price weakness has not 
irely disappeared, there is an increasing tendenecy on 
part of sellers to adhere strictly to the discounts 
age 971, quoting f.o.b. Pittsburgh or Chicago, de- 
ng on which city is nearer the point of consump- 
The only quotation on page 971 which does not 
to be general here is that on stove bolts, 85 and 
nd 5 and 80 and three tens for bolts in packages 
¢ commoner discounts. 





bbers quote structural rivets, 3 boiler rivets, 3.10¢ 
bolts up to % x 4 in., 60, 10 and 10 per cent off; 
sizes, 60 and 10 off; carriage bo!ts up to *% Xx 6 in., 
10 off: larger sizes, 55 and 5 off ot pressed nuts, 
nd hexagon tapped, $3.75 off blank nuts. $4 off 
screws, gimlet points, square heads 65 and 5 


! oft Quantity extras are unchanged 
Plates.—The Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Co. has 
ed 25 80,000 bbl. oil storage tanks for erection at 

a, Tex; Humboldt, Kan.; Healdton, Okla; and 
ing, Okla.; with the Chicago Bridge and Iron 
rks. It has also ordered five tanks from the Graver 
oration. All of the steel involved, amounting to 
0 tons, will be furnished by the Illinois Steel Co. 
ll quotation is 1.60c., Chicago. Jobbers quote 2.3% 

es out of stock 
Structural Material—A marked change has oc- 
ed in the construction field within the past few 
‘s. Inquiries and lettings are increasingly numer- 
and projects are being rushed to head off further 
ances expected in plain material. Bids have al- 
been taken on the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, involv- 
ibout 15,000 tons, although the plans have not yet 
n completed. Figures are also expected to be sub- 
ed on the basis of preliminary sketches for the 
tford Hotel, Chicago, requiring about 4000 tons. 
irly advance on plain material, putting it about 
ve bars, is regarded likely. Fabricating awards 


1de: 
Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich., 2000 tons, to Fort 
riage Works 
Oil Co. Building, Los Angeles, 1800 tons, to Ameri- 
dge Co = 
n southern California, 1312 to to Kellogg Co., 
of Illinois Stadiun Urbana 1100 tons, to 
Bridge Works 
in Medical Association Building L\dditior 1000 
Hansell-Elcock Co 
Furnishings Co. Building, Chicag 
Works 


National Bank Building, Albuquerque, N. M 
reed concrete construction substituted 


tte River bridge, Clackamas County, Oregon, 467 
MeClintic-Marshall Co 
Temple, Aurora, Ill 424 ¢t , to Ur n | in- 
k Club Building, Oak P I > tons, to 
Bridge Co 
Williams Oil Co., tank, Caspe Wy § tor to 
Bridge Co 
shop for Navy Department, San Diego, Cal 184 
nforced concrete construction ibstituted 


d States Gypsum Co., addition to panel bh lant, 
N. Y¥., 103 tons, to Lackawanna Bridge Works Cor- 


eal Mining Co., Hurley, Wi shaft sets, 100 tons, to 


\llen Co 


nding business includes: 






on Railroad, new shops at Der 2130 tons 
Temple, Salina, Kan 1000 t s 
Main Street Subway, Houston, Tex 600 tons 
rn Electric Co., buildings, 156 and 157 tons 
thorne, Ill, 450 tons 
, Burlington & Quincy, miscellaneous bridges, 2,560 
to Chambers Estate Building, Ka s City, 230 


* Temple, Duluth, 200 tons 


ill quotation on plain material is 1.60c., Chicago. 
quote 2.38c. for plain material out of warehouse. 
Cast-Iron Pipe—The United States Cast-Iron Pipe 
Foundry Co. is low bidder at Milwaukee on 6750 
s of 54 and 36-in. and 180 tons of special castings, 
‘ender on the straight pipe being $40.86, delivered. 
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The award is delayed pending consideration of steel 
pipe as an alternative proposition. Pending business 
includes: Lansing, Mich., 500 tons; Bay City, Mich., 
700 tons, bids to be in April 7; Cleveland, 2000 tons, 
April 12; Maumee County, Toledo, 200 tons, April 10. 


We quote per net ton, f.0.b. Chicago, as follows: Water 
Ipe t-In s46 'to $47.10; 6-in. and above, $42.10 to $43.10; 
class A and ga ply } extra 


Reinforcing Bars._-The general expectation that 
steel prices will again advance has resulted in the clos- 
ing of numerous building projects. In an effort to get 
under cover, architects who are not yet ready to place 
building contracts are contracting for their steel. Thus 
Rapp & Rapp, Chicago, placed 1000 tons with the In- 
land Steel Co. for a projected structure at Fifty-sixth 
and Cornell streets, and Alfred S. Alschuler contracted 
for 800 tons for two operations the identity of which 
he has not disclosed. Recent contracts include: 


University f Illinois Stadium, Urbana 1600 tor to 
Corrugated Bar Co 

Swigart Paper ¢ Building, Chicago, 400 to t ( 
crete Steel Co 

Bridge Iron Mountain, Mich., 300 tons. to Concrete Ene 
neering Co 


Hudson Motor Car Co 
to Paul J. Kalman Co 


sales building, Chicago 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 150 tons, to Corrugated 
Bar Co 
Robert Fulton School, Minneapolis, 100 tons o€¢ 4 Pp 


rurner Co 
Pending business includes: 


Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 1000 tons 


Sheets.—Independents have generally advanced blue 
annealed, black and galvanized $3 a ton and the Steel 
Corporation mill is expected to follow. Business is 
brisk and mills are sold from 40 to 60 days ahead on 
most gages. The small orders which producers have 
been taking have piled up to such an extent that cus- 
tomers who expected delivery in the latter part of 
April and in May may be disappointed. New business 
is in larger tonnages, but mills are not willing to take 
third quarter contracts at present prices. 


Mill quotations are 3c. to 3.15c. for No. 28 black, 2.2%« to 
2.40c. for No. 10 blue annealed and 4c. to 4.1l5e. for No. 28 
galvanized, all being Pittsburgh prices, subject to a freight 


rate to Chicago of 38c. per 100 Ib 

Jobbers quote ‘hicago delivery out of stock No. 10 blue 
ee, 3.38 No. 28 black 4.156 No 'Ss galvanized, 

Old Material.—Heavy steel mill purchases at ad- 
vanced prices have accentuated the bullish aspect of 
the market. One independent mill placed 15,000 tons 
of heavy melting at $13.25 per gross ton delivered. 
Further buying of open-hearth grades is looked for in 
view of the rapid expansion of the demand for finished 
steel products. Speculative activity by dealers is still 
the dominant feature of the market, consumptive buy- 
ing of iron mill, cast and malleable grades being light. 
A large consumer, however, has bought 500 tons of 
cast iron car wheels at $18.25 per gross ton delivered 
and another purchase at $17.75 was also made. 


We quote deliver n consumers’ vards,. Chicago and vicin- 
1 freight and transfer charges paid, as follows 
Per Gross Ton 
Iror rail ‘ $17.00 to $17.50 
Relaying rail 20.00 to 25.00 
Cas n car wheels 17.75 to 18.2 
Relled or forged steel car wheels 14.75to 15.2 
: rails, rerolling 14.00 to 14.50 

rails, le than 3 ft 14.00 to 14.50 
Hea melting teel 13.00 to 13.50 
Frogs witches and guards cut apart 13.00to 13.50 
Shoveling steel 12.76 to 13.2 
Low phos heavy melting steel 15.900 to 15.50 
Drop forge flashing 9.00 to 9.5 
Hvdrauli ompressed sheet 9.50to 106.00 
Axle turnings 9.50 to 190.00 
Per Net Ton 
Iror ind plice bars 15.00 to 5.50 
Ste. ingle bars 12.25 to 12.50 
Iron arch bars and transoms 16.50 to 17.00 
Iron car axles. 20.00 to 20.50 
Steel car axles 13.75 to 14.25 
To. 1 busheling 9.50to 10.00 
No. 2 busheling 6.25to 6.75 
Cut forge c4< ths withathns Gens 11.50to 11.75 
Pipes and flues......... 8.00to 8.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought 11.756 to 12.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought. 11.50to 11.75 
Steel knuckles and couplers 13.50to 14.00 
Coil springs ... we 13.75 to 14.25 
No. 1 machinery cast. 14.25 to 14.75 
No. 1 railroad cast.... 13.75 to 14.25 
Low phos. punchings 11.50 to 12.00 
Locomotive tires, smooth 11.26 to 11.75 
Machine shop turnings.... 5.75to 6.25 
Cagt BOOM 4.cciveccw e's 1.75 to  %.25 
meewe WED ccvccchcdoes 13.00 to 13.56 
OT Re eae 11.50to 12.00 
MED. itn td bie biecicn d 11.50to 12.00 
Ratlroad malleable 13.25to 18.75 
Agricultural malleable 13.28to 132.75 
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York 
New York, April 4. 


Pig Iron.—The market has been very active the past 
week and prices have shown a hardening tendency and 


New 


some stiff advances by companies which are not anx 
ious to take orders at the present time. For example, 
one steel company will have no more iron until June 
and is quoting $20, furnace, for No. 2X. Another steel 
company is quoting $19 for No. 2 plain, $19.50 for No. 
2X and $20 for No. 1. Merchant furnaces are hoping 
that the present policy of steel companies indicates the 
early departure of some of them from the market as 
sellers of foundry iron, but one is expected to be per- 
manently in the foundry iron field, as it announced 
when it started to sell foundry iron last year. A more 
moderate advance has been made by a merchant firm 
which had been selling No. 2X and No. 2 plain at $18, 
furnace. Its present schedule is $18 for No. 2 plain, 
$18.50 for No. 2X and $19 for No. 1. This firm sold 
1500 tons last week and about 4000 tons the first two 
days of this week. The company which was sounding 
the market for 1500 tons per quarter for the remainder 
of the year did not succeed in buying for the fourth 
quarter and had difficulty in getting the desired ton 
nage for the third quarter. This experience shows the 
policy of most furnaces not to quote for late delivery. 
Pending inquiries include one of 2000 tons for second 
and third quarter, 1500 tons for third quarter, 900 tons 
for second quarter, 500 to 1000 tons for second quarter 





and numerous smaller lots. 
We quote delivered in the New York district as follow 
ng added to furnace prices $2.52 freight from eastern 
Pennsylvania, $5.46 from Buffalo and $6.16 from Virginia 
East. Pa. No. 1 fdy., s 2.75 » 3.20 »3.02 to $23.52 
East. Pa. No. 2X fdy Sil. 2.4 lo 75 52to 23.02 
East. Pa. No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.20 22.02to 22 
Buffalo, sil 1.75 to 2.2 22 46 to 2 7 
No. 2 Virginia i 1.75 te y 28.16 


Ferroalloys.—Domestic producers of ferromanga 
nese advanced prices yesterday to $65, basis seaboard. 
It is probable that British sellers will also raise their 
quotations. Demand for ferromanganese is moderately 
active and there are inquiries before the market 
amounting to about 4000 tons, one involving 3000 tons 
for delivery over the remainder of the year. Moderate 
sales have been made during the week. A moderately 
active business has been done in spiegeleisen, but quo- 
tations remain unchanged. There have been no devel 
opments in the manganese ore market where quota- 
tions are still nominal. A moderate business has been 
done in 50 per cent ferrosilicon at prevailing quota- 
tions. Quotations are as follows: 


Ferroalloys 
Ferromanganese, domestic, seaboard, per tor $65.00 
Ferromanganese, British, seaboard, per ton. ..$62.50 
Spiegeleisen, 16 to 19 per cent, furnace, per ton. $29.00 
Spiegeleisen, 20 per cent $30.00 
Ferrasilicon 0 per cent, delivered, per ton 


$57.00 to $60.00 


Ferrotungsten, per lb. of contained metal.40c. to 50c 


Ferrochromium, 6 to 8 per cent carbon, 60 to 

70 per cent Cr per lb. Cr., delivered 13 
Ferrovanadium, per lb. of contained vanadium $4.00 
Ferrocarbontitanium, 15 to 18 per cent, net 

ton . aie : = $200.00 
Ferrocarbontitanium, 15 to 18 per cent, 1 ton 

to carloads, per ton $220.00 
Ferrocarbontitanium, 15 to 18 per cent. less 

than 1 ton, per ton f.o.1 Niagara Falls 

N. ¥ $9250.00 

Ores 


Manganese ore, foreign, per unit, seaboard. 25c. to 26c¢ 


Tungsten ore per unit, in 60 per cent con- 

centrates suit tis Aantal de a teh ads as OM $2.00 up 
Chrome ore, 40 to 45 per cent CreOs, crude 

per net ton, Atlantic seaboard $20.00 to $25.00 
Chrome ore 45 to 50 per cent CroOs, crude, 

per net ton, Atlantic seaboard $25.00 to $27.00 
Molybdenum oré¢ » per cent concentrates, per 

lb. of MoSe, New York... ’ { 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Improvement in stee! 
trade continues. Diversification of orders is noted, 
there being a better demand for many of the special 
products, such as alloy bars, spring steel, forging bars, 
stay bolt iron, etc., while demand for the heavy ton- 
nage products has also been in good volume during the 
past week. Most, if not all, of the independent stee] 
companies are now quoting 1.50c., Pittsburgh, on plates, 
shapes and bars. Protections on lower quotations 
largely expired on April 1, and there are now few, if 
any, outstanding. No large orders are being placed at 
1.50c., but there is a fair volume of small orders. A 
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Pittsburgh independent has notified its district 
office to take no more orders at any price without 
submitting the inquiry to the general sales office 
independent company which last week was qu 
1.40c., Pittsburgh, on steel bars has followed the 
independents and now is quoting 1.50c. Large 
for bars have been booked within the past wee} 
only real weakness is in plates, which some buy: 
they can still secure at 1.45c., Pittsburgh, and 
large buyers claim to be able to cover their r 
ments, where the tonnages are attractive, at 
The Buffalo & Susquehanna Railroad has inquir 
1350 tons of 85-lb. rails from its purchasing offi 
Wellsville, N. Y. Quite a number of new stru 
projects are up for bids, one of outstanding size 
ing 20 additional oil tanks for the Sinclair Conso 
Oil Corporation, requiring 6000 tons of steel. O 
structural inquiries on which bids have gone in f 


(Jenesee office building, Buffalo, 3000 tons 


High school building at Wilke Barre, Pa., 120( 

Factory building for the Goodall Worsted Co 
Ve ~O0O0 tons 

Department store for Miller & Rhoades, Rich 
700 tons. 


Hotel Francis Marion, Charleston, S. C., 800 tons 

Office building at New Haven, Conn., 800 ton 

Philadelphia & Reading railroad bridge over §S 
River, 500 tons 

Lehigh Valley Railroad, bridge material, 2500 
osing April 7 

Standard Oil Co, of Louisiana, 500 tons for ds 
North Baton Rouge, La 

Building for Oxford Paper Co., Rumford, Me., 600 

Viaduct for Southern Railway, 300 tons, bids closed 

Work that has been awarded during the past 
includes the following: 

Power house for Dayton Power & Light Co., Daytor 
600 tons, to Pittsburgh Bridge Works 

Store and office building at Broadway and 54th Str: 
New York, 1000 tons, to Paterson Bridge Co 

Theater and office building at Hartford, Conn., 30( 
to an unnamed fabricator 

Loft building on West 36th Street, New York, 1100 
to Hinkle Iron Co 

Steel shields for New York-New Jersey vehicular 
10,000 tons, to Merchants Shipbuilding Corporation 


We quote for mill shipments, New York, as follow s 
steel bars, 1.88c.; plates, 1.83c. to 1.88¢.; structural sl 
1.S8c.; bar iron, 1.78¢c. On export shipments the freight 

28.5c. per 100 lb. and the domestie rate is 38c 


Railroad Equipment.—While the New York Cent 
Railroad has not advertised for bids for freight 
its informal inquiries have gone out to a number of 
builders, each inquiry asking prices on 1000 or m 
cars of various types. It is reported that the num 
to be bought may total 15,000 as mentioned in THE IRON 
AGE last week. The Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad 
issued formal inquiries for 1500 box cars and 200 st 
cars of the total of 5250 cars for which it will inquir 
The Louisville & Nashville will probably close this we 
for 1000 to 1500 freight cars. The Northern Pac 
Railroad has placed an order for 1000 refrigerator ¢a 
with the American Car & Foundry Co. The Penr 
vania Railroad has ordered 250 passenger coaches, bag 
gage and mail cars, divided among the following build 
ers: Pressed Steel Car Co., 75 coaches; American ‘ 
& Foundry Co., 65 coaches; Standard Steel Car © 
50 coaches; Harlan & Hollingsworth Corporation, 
passenger and baggage cars; Pullman Co., 25 baggag: 
and mail cars. The Southern Pacific has ordered 5! 
steel cars from the St. Louis Car Co. New locomot!' 
orders include 25 for the Baldwin Locomotive W' 
from the Philadelphia & Reading. The Mobile & 0 
is inquiring for 10 Mikado engines. 

High Speed Steel.—March has shown a slight 
provement in business with some companies. One : 
pany reports that each month this year has shown a! 
the same increase over the previous month and 
lieves that the upward trend, though small, is per 
nent. Prices continue unchanged at from 75c to * 
per lb. for 18 per cent tungsten high speed stee! 
up to as high at $1.05 per Ib. on special brands of som 
companies. 


Warehouse Business.—The improvement in busines> 
manifest throughout March is evidently well sustainec 
Most warehouses report March as the best month this 
year, from the standpoint of both size and number ©! 
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iers. The recent action of the leading interest in 
s district in reducing prices is causing considerable 
eculation as to the future, as the continued stiffen- 
of mill prices to a 1.50c per lb., on shapes, plates 
| bars, Pittsburgh, base, leaves the spread at $10, 
ich, it is generally agreed is too low for profit. 
ere is, in some quarters, a feeling that should the 
| price of 1.50c per lb. be firmly established, a ware- 
ise increase would be absolutely necessary, in order 
give a more satisfactory spread, as the cost of doing 
iness in this district is high. Sheet prices have stif- 
ed considerably and strong efforts are being made 
many warehouses to establish 3.85¢ or 3.90c per Ib. 
black sheets and 4.85c or 4.90c per lb. on galvanized 
eets, No. 28 gage. In the meantime, however, small 
ilers continue to offer lots of both black and gal- 
inized sheets at low prices. The leading independent 
erest and others still maintain 3.75c and 4.75c per 
on Nos. 28, black and galvanized sheets. Brass and 
per warehouses report sporadic buying as a rule, 
th the exception of buying by radio telephone manu- 
turers, Which are steady through small consumers. 
though business is reported to be better in wrought 
and steel pipe, the price situation is still weak. 
quote prices on page 984. 
Coke.—Despite the strike of coal miners, prices on 
hive grades are somewhat easier and it is possible 
buy foundry grades at $4.25, although the usual quo 
ons range from $4.50 to $5. By-product coke con 
ies at $8.84 for delivery to points on the Pennsyl- 
ia, Erie and Lackawanna railroads and $9.09 to 
nts on the Central of New Jersey. 
Old Material.—The upward trend of the market con- 
ies fairly strong on heavy melting steel and rail- 
id scrap, but on some other items is showing weak 
, notably stove plate and other cast material. One 
iler recently offered stove plate to a company in 
ihwah, N. J., at $13 per ton, equivalent to $10.20 per 
New York, but was unable to close on this basis. 
iying is still largely confined to western Pennsylva 
mills. Bethlehem is now buying at $12.25 per ton 
No. 1 heavy melting steel and $14.50 per ton on 
road scrap. It is reported that Cambria will again 
ter the market at from $15.25 to $15.50 per ton on 
avy melting steel, Johnstown. Demand at present is 
obably strongest for railroad scrap, which is scarce and 
sely held by small dealers. As a result, while heavy 
elting steel is still quotable at $9 to $9.50 per ton, 
lying price New York, short length steel rails and re 
ng rails are both from $10.50 to $11 per ton New 


prices per gross ton, New York, follow 


} BR 


Heavy melting steel, yard ; $9.00 to $9 
Steel rails, short lengths or equiva 
t 10.50 to 11.00 
ling rails 10.50to 11. 
telaying rails, nomina 27.00 to 28.00 
Steel car axles 10.50 to 11.00 
) ar axles... 18.50to 19.00 
» 1 railroad wroug! 11.00 to 11.50 
Wrought iron track 10.00 to 10.5' 
oe ee ee ‘ 5.50 to 6.00 
No. 1 yard wrought, long 10.00 to 10.50 
Cast borings (clean) 7.00 to 7.50 
Machine-shop turnings 6.00 to 6.50 
Mixed borings and turnings 6.00 to 6.50 
ron and steel pipe (1 in. dian not 
inder 2 ft. long). 8.50 to 9.00 
ve plate . ; 10.00 to 10.50 
comotive grate bars 10.50 to 11.00 
illeable cast (railroad) 9.00 to 950 
t-iron car wheels. 10.50to 11.00 
which dealers in New York and Brooklyn are qu 
il foundries, per gross ton, follow 
1 machinery cast $17.00 to $17 
l heavy cast (columns uilding 
iterials, etc.) cupola size. 16.00 to 16.50 
l heavy cast, not cupola size 14.00 to 14.50 
cast (radiators, cast boilers 
> $ 11.00 to 11.50 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—The extraordinary activity in this 
rket in both private and municipal purchases con- 
les strong and there is a decided feeling of optimism. 
es continue stiff. Recent bids submitted on a mu- 
pal inquiry in New York, involving about 4500 tons 
Pipe with fittings, brought out prices but slightly 
er than current quotations. This tender, from the 
partment of Water Supply, Gas and Electricity was 
ded into four sections. John Fox & Co. was the 

bidder on section 1, 1088 tons of 4-in., 6-in., 8-in. 
d 12-in. pipe at a price of $46.90 and 101 tons of fit- 
gs at $105. Low bidder on section 2 was the 
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United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co., with a 
price of $47.90 on 940 tons of 6-in., 8-in. and 12-in. 
pipe and $110 for the 57 tons of fittings. The Warren 
Koundry & Machine Co. was low bidder on the &60 
tons of 8-in. pipe, with a price of $47.35 per ton and 
>110 per ton on the 25 tons of fittings. Section 4, call- 
ing for 1450 tons of 6-in. 8-in. and 12-in. pipe brought 
out a price of $47.90 per ton from the United States 
Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. and $110 per ton on the 
13 tons of fittings. On April 5, the Department of 
Water Supply Gas and Electricity, New York, opened 
bids by contractors on about 316 tons of 6-in., 8-in. and 
12-in. pipe and 600 tons of 6-in., 12-in., 20-in. and 
})-in. pipe. Cast-iron pipe for the Hudson River tun 
nel probably will not be placed for some time, as it 
will not be used for about one year. We quote pe. 
net ton, f.o.b. New York, carload lots, as follows 
6-in. and larger, $48.80; 4-in. and 5-in., $53.80; 3-in 
$63.80, with $4 additional for Class A and gas pipe. 


° ° 
Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA, April 4 

In every department of the iron and steel trad 
ie improvement which became noticeable early in 
March has continued into April, the first three business 
days of this month showing a substantial volume of 
yusiness. March was the best month in the steel trade 
since 1920. The Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co. during 
the month booked a tonnage equal to the total capacity 
if its Johnstown works and its shipments from Johns 
town were equal to 76 per cent of capacity. Last 
week’s bookings of sheets by some of the independent 
companies were very large. A Youngstown company 
during March put on its books the largest volume of 
sheet business it has ever taken out of this territory 
in one month, not excluding the war period. Many 
heet companies have taken enough business for a very 
atisfactory operation throughout all of the second 
quarter, and in at least one instance a contract for 
sheets has been made for third quarter at the $3 ad 
ance which became effective with a majority of pro 
ducers on April 1. 

Operations of Eastern steel plants show a steady 
gain. A few mills, particularly those rolling rails and 
in plate, are operating at close to 100 per cent. The 
plate mills are not doing so well, their operations in 
this district varying from about 25 to 50 per cent. 
While many manufacturing consumers and jobbers have 
yvered their requirements for 30 to 90 days at the 
is much more business which 
nas not vet developed to the point of bringing fresh 
nquiries for steel into the market. For example, loco 
motive builders are submitting prices on about 300 to 
100 locomotives which railroads may soon buy. 

The foundry pig iron market is firm, but sales of 
10,000 or more tons of basic have developed a slightly 
lower delivered price. Consumers of foundry iron have 
tried unsuccessfully to cover for third quarter. Prior 
to an advance in ferromanganese to $65, Atlanti: 
‘eaboard, domestic makers booked orders for several! 
thousand tons. 

Scrap prices continue firm notwithstanding a slight 
lull in buying of some grades. Steel scrap is selling 
from $13.50 to $14.50, delivered at eastern Pennsy]- 
vania plants. 

Pig Iron.—An Eastern steel company has bought 
10,000 tons or more of basic iron from two furnaces 
at approximately $20, delivered. This consumer has 
not been an active buyer for a considerable period. A 
Harrisburg consumer is also reported to have bought 
a few thousand tons of basic. No final disposition has 
been made of the order for foundry iron for the 48,000 
tons of segments to be cast by the Davies & Thomas 
Co., Catasauqua, Pa., for the New York-New Jersey 
vehicular tunnel, but it is now reported that the iron 
may be furnished by the Bethlehem Steel Co. instead of 
by the Empire Iron & Steel Co. Several inquiries for 
foundry iron for third quarter from consumers in the 
New York district, principally heating equipment com- 
panies, is a new feature of the foundry iron market. 
So far only a limited tonnage has been entered into for 
that delivery, furnaces being hesitant regarding com- 


recent low prices, there 
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mitments so far ahead. There is a fair volume of in- 
quiry for delivery over the remainder of second quar- 
ter, including one from a Baltimore consumer for 1000 
tons, but sales in the past week have been mostly small 
lots. Some buyers have tried unsuccessfully to increase 
the quantity of their recent orders taken at prices below 
those now quoted. The foundry iron market is firm at 
$20, furnace, for No. 2 plain, $20.50 for No. 2 X and 
$21 for No. 1 X, and sellers, as a rule, no longer find 
it necessary to equalize freight rates. An advance to 
$19, Buffalo, by a leading seller in that district will 
lessen price competition in the New York and New 
England districts. A malleable foundry is in the mar- 
ket for about 500 tons of iron of a special grade. A 
sale of 1000 tons of gray forge iron at $20, delivered, 
was made last week. 

The following quotations are, with the exception of those 


ow phosphorus iron, for delivery at Philadelphia, and 
uclude freight rates varying from $84 cents to $1.54 per gross 


Fast. Pa. No, 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 sil. .$20.84 to $21.54 
East. Pa. No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil..... 21.34to 22.04 
Virginia No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 sil.. 26.24to 26.74 
Virginia No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil.. . 271.24to 27.74 
Basic delivery eastern Pa ; .. 20.00 to 20.25 
(;ray forge . ; sia eceee £0.00 to 21.00 
Malleable od a Sseveccne eee SO. Baee 
Standard low phos. (f.o.b. furnace) 30.00 
Copper bearing low phos. (f.o.b. fur- 

BEE: Ghia kaw Sel dipdins sh Rewind eee is 28.00 


Ferroalloys.—Prior to an advance to $65, Atlantic 
seaboard, domestic makers booked several thousand 
tons of ferromanganese at the former price of $62.50. 
British makers will also advance to $65, according to 
cables received to-day. Very little is being done in 
spiegeleisen in this district. 

Semi-Finished Steel—Eastern mills are now quot- 
ing $29.50 to $30, Pittsburgh, on open-hearth rerolling 
billets and $34 to $34.50 on forging billets. The new 
price of $38, Pittsburgh, on wire rods is also in effect, 
but recent sales have been mostly at $36. 





Bars.—One independent maker of steel bars which 
held open its 1.40c. price longer than its competitors 
has now advanced to 1.50c., Pittsburgh, and the market 
generally is firm at that level. Considerable bar ton- 
nage has been put on the books in the past week, though 
not all of it at 1.50c., many protections at 1.40c. hav- 
ing remained good until April 1. Bar iron makers 
have also stiffened their quotations and 1.45c., Pitts- 
burgh, is now the general quotation. An independent 
maker of spring steel has advanced its extra from 15c. 
per 100 lb. to 25c. over the bar base. Cold-finished steel 
bars and shafting is still weak, most of the current 
business being taken at about 1.85c., Pittsburgh, which, 
however, is $2 to $3 a ton above recent low figures. 

Sheets.—Most of the independent companies ad- 
vanced prices on sheets $3 a ton, effective April 1. 
Customers were permitted to cover at the old prices 
and large sheet orders were booked during the week. 
March sales of one prominent sheet manufacturer in 
this district were the largest of any month in five 
years. One contract was entered for third quarter 
shipment. Some companies gave their trade until April 
5 to cover. Eastern mills have not sold so heavily as 
those in the Pittsburgh-Youngstown district. The new 
prices which most of the independent mills quote are 
2.40c. for the blue annealed, 3.15c. for black and 4.15c. 
for galvanized, base Pittsburgh. 

Track Supplies.— The Pennsylvania Railroad this 
week placed 100,000 tie plates, 2500 kegs of railroad 
spikes and 70,000 heat-treated bolts. Recently spikes 
have been sold at 2c., Pittsburgh, but one or two com- 
panies have advanced to 2.10c. 

Warehouse Busimess.—A steady gain in sales of 
steel out of stock is reported by local jobbers. Black 
and galvanized sheets and deformed steel bars have 
been advanced. We quote for local delivery: 

Soft steel bars and small shapes, 2.36c.; iron bars (except 
bands), 2.36c.; round edge iron, 2.55c¢ round edge steel, 


ron finish, 1! . 2.55¢c.; round edge steel planished 


5. 30e tank steel plates, ™4-in. and heavier, 2.46c tank 
steel plates, 3/16-in., 2.6lc.; blue annealed steel sheets, 
No. 10 gage, 3.25c.; black sheets, No. 28 gage, 4c.; gal- 
vanized sheets, No. 28 gage, 5c.; square twisted and 
deformed steel bars, 2.50c.; structural shapes, 2.46c.; dia- 
mond pattern plates, 4-in., 4.35¢c.; 3/16-in., 4.50c.; spring 
steel, 3.50c.; round cold-rolled steel, 3c.; squares and hexa- 
gons, cold-rolled steel, 3.50c.; steel hoops, No. 13 gage and 
lighter, 3.11¢e.; steel bands, No. 12 gage to 3/16-in., inclusive, 
2. S6c.: iron bands, 3.90c.: rails, 2.36c.; tool steel, S8c.; Norway 
iron, 5.50c.; toe calk steel, 4.50c. 


April 6, 19: 


Plates.—While plate mills have not enjoyed the 
crease in business that has come to mills rolling o: 
products, there has been a decided gain in book 
and March was by far the best month since 1920, P 
are quoted by nearly all mills at 1.50c., Pittsburgh, 
some companies will not shade this price even on 
most attractive tonnages, but it is not denied 
certain classes of buyers, such, for example, as 
car companies, might be able to do 1.45c., Pittsbur 
on large lots. Locomotive companies are figuring 
300 to 400 locomotives, and while in most instances + 
formal inquiries have not been issued, it is expect 
that much of this work will be let by railroads wit 
the next few months. The Chicago, Milwaukee & 
Paul has ordered 25 locomotives from the Bald, 
Locomotive Works and will not buy at present the ot! 
25 for which it inquired. The Baldwin works has a 
booked 12 additional locomotives for Brazil, making 
in all within the past two weeks. Two Eastern n 
have divided 12,000 tons of plates for the Seattle 
line job, which has been in the market for many wi 
The pipe will be fabricated on the Pacific Coast. 1 
Merchants Shipbuilding Corporation, Chester, Pa., 
fabricate the shields for the New York-New J: 
vehicular tunnel requiring 12,000 tons of plates, w 
will be furnished by the Bethlehem Steel Co. P! 
mills in the eastern Pennsylvania district averag: 
about 40 per cent in operation. Some of them h 
been urged to make contracts for all of second quart: 
but have declined to do so. 


Structural Material.—A considerable volume of s: 
work has been placed. The American Bridge Co 
the past six weeks has booked about 30,000 tons 
fabricated steel in Philadelphia alone, which includes 
several large projects recently reported. A high schoo! 
building at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 1200 tons, will be fabri- 
cated by the Phoenix Bridge Co. Bids will close Apri! 
18 on two city piers, totaling 7000 tons. Plain materia! 
is firm at 1.50c., Pittsburgh, but fabricated steel prices 
have not stiffened. Recent pier work, totaling 7000 
tons, is reported to have been taken at $54, erected. 


Old Material.—Germany’s need for steel scrap is in 
dicated by a cabled offer of $16, c.i.f. Hamburg, for 
10,000 tons a month. This met with a counter quota 
tion of $20, Hamburg, by a Philadelphia exporter. D: 
mand for steel scrap in the East is confined almost 
entirely to one company, which is paying from $15 
to $14.50, delivered. There is a lull in demand for so! 
grades, but prices remain firm. A tonnage of iro! 
car axles has been sold at $30, delivered. We qu 
for delivery at consuming points in this district as f 
lows: 

We quote for delivery at consuming points in this 
as follows: 

No. 1 heavy melting steel.... ont eae 

OA errr eee es 3.50to 14 

Steel rails, rerolling.... ».00to 1 


13.50 to $14 

1 
No. 1 low phos., heavy 0.04 and under 18.00 to 

l 

1 

] 


1 

Cast iron car wheels........ cs 5.75 to 16 
No. 1 railroad wrought.......... 5.50to 16 
No. 1 yard wrought. (itdee eee 3.50to 14. 
ee eS = ees ee ee ee ee 10.50 to 11. 
Bundled sheets (for steel works).... 11.50to 12.0 
INO. 1 DUMRGHIMM. 06 cc cece seesbeoes Dee ae 
PO es 5 KS Vic KOA KOR ORES. 10.00to 1 
Turnings (short shoveling grade for 

blast furnace use)........... cess 220606 ‘11 
Mixed borings and turnings (for blast 

I ED Foo nak wh ch 6e eed . 11.00to 11 
Machine-shop turnings (for rolling 

mill and steel works use)...... <a see ee. «2 
Heavy axle turnings (or equivalent) 12.00to 12 
Cast borings (for steel works and 

rolling mills) .. eee e S . 12.00to 12 
Cast borings (for chemical plants)... 15.00 to 16 
BGs A Me Sch ewn co Sade bape ee . 17.00to Li 
Railroad grate bars.. penn kkeec> oe Sees 
Stove plate (for steel plant use).... 14.00to 14 
Railroad malleable : shi gua Oe ha 13.00to 13 
Wrought iron and soft steel pipes and 

tubes (new specifications)........ 13.50to 14.! 
BETTE -cey 0 b0.4 Seebeck en wae ew bine bo 18.50 to 19.' 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders of 
Riverside Bridge Co., held at the main office of 
company, Martins Ferry, Ohio, March 30, the old bo 
of dirtctors was re-elected. It comprises A. C. W! 
aker, Alex Glass, G. W. Cook, W. W. Scott, Geo: 
Spence, J. H. Lesh, F. J. Park. The board organize’ 
as follows: A. C. Whitaker, president; Alex Glass, 
vice-president; J. H, Lesh, vice-president and gener! 
manager; F. J. Park, secretary and treasurer. 











Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, April 4. 


ig Iron.—While the market is not especially active, 
al fair sized sales are reported. A Muncie, Ind., 
er bought 2000 tons of malleable from a Lake fur- 
at a reported price of $18.50, furnace, and a Ten- 
e melter took 1000 tons of malleable on a $19, Iron- 
asis. Sales of Southern foundry iron at $15 
50, Birmingham, in lots of 100 to 300 tons, were 
frequent during the week, and some southern 
iron was also disposed of at $19, furnace. A sale 
00 tons of silvery iron to a Michigan melter was 
at the regular schedule. Inquiries include one 
1500 and one for 1200 tons from Michigan and one 
200 tons from Tennessee. The feature of the mar- 
undoubtedly the advance of Southern irons, 
, are now quoted at $16, Birmingham, $1 up from 
week. All Southern furnaces are now on this 
_ and there is no disposition to quote beyond sec- 
iarter, although one furnace has booked an order 
00 tons for third quarter shipment. Practically 
irnaces in the South are sold up for April ship- 
_and in one instance orders booked are sufficient to 
are of output for three months. 


1 on freight rates of $4.50 from Birmingham and 
m Ironton, we quote f.o.b. Cincinnati 


suuthern coke, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 (base) $20.00 
ithern coke, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 (No. 2 soft). 20.50 
o silvery, 8 per cent sil..... ‘ 30.02 
hern Ohio coke, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 (No. 2) 91.52 
Northern 21.02 
leable ‘ ‘ — 21.52 


Finished Material.—Following the announcement of 
tically all of the independent mills of price ad- 
on sheets effective April 1, good bookings were 
ted at the old prices in the Cincinnati district 
to Saturday. The orders, however, were mostly 
ned to one or two carloads, but the number placed 
ed to bring the total up to a very large tonnage. 
e all independent mills have advanced prices on 
galvanized and automobile body sheets $3 per 
the advance was by no means general on blue 
iled. Some mills have announced a new price 
> 40c., but others are still booking at 2.25c. An 
nee of $2 a ton on wire rods is general, and pre- 
an advance of a similar amount on wire nails, as 
nber of mills have been taking contracts on a 60 to 
y delivery, which is taken to mean that an advance 
templated. On the heavier products, the book- 
ire still rather light. The Big Four Railroad is in- 
ng for its second quarter requirements of bolts 
its, billets, plates, sheets, nails, fence and axles, 
irgest item being for 900 tons of plates. The de- 
for wire products has been fairly good, and 
nice tonnages of nails and woven wire fence are 
ted. There is little new work appearing in the 
tural field, although a number of structures in- 
ng tonnages of reinforcing bars are contemplated. 
ng these may be mentioned a 10-story automobile 
at Cincinnati, to cost over a million dollars. An 
le with floors for manufacturing purposes is also 
mplated. No award has been made as yet on the 
vden Building, Memphis, or the Business Men’s 
Cincinnati. The Riverside Bridge Co., Wheeling, 
va., will fabricate 600 tons for the Y. M. C. A. 
ng at Columbus, and the Russell Wheel & Foundry 
200 tons for the Detroit Medical Building. The 
ince Exchange, Detroit, will likely be up for bids 
May 1. This structure will take approximately 
tons, Merritt Harrison & Turnock, Indianapolis, 
the architects. 


‘lant Operations.—Very little change will be noticed 
int operations, the American Rolling Mill Co. con- 
ng to operate full at Middletown and Zanesville 
ts, With three sheet mills on at Ashland, Ky. The 
ws Steel Co. and the Newport Rolling Mill Co. 
lave the same schedule as last week. The Buck- 
Steel Castings Co., Columbus, will light an addi- 

furnace, giving employment to 200 more men, 
the Bonney-Floyd Co. will have its basic furnace in 
/peration. 


Warehouse Business.—Jobbers generally report 
r business, shapes and reinforcing bars being the 
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leade.s. Wire products are moving considerably better, 
and cold-rolled steel during the week showed much im- 
provement in both the number and size of orders. 
Prices are unchanged. 


Iron nd steel bars, 2.60c. base hoops and bands, 3.20¢ 
base ; shapes and plates. 2.70c. base; reinforcing bars, 2.67 '«« 
base ; cold rolled rounds, 3.35c. base: flats, squares and hexa 
gons 3.85c. bas No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 3.60c.; No. 28 
black sheets, 4.25« No, 28 galvanized sheets, 5.25« common 
Wire nails, $2.7 per Keg base No. % annealed wire $2.60 
per 100 b 


Tool Steel—The market is showing a little more 
life, and more sizable inquiries are reported than for 
many months. The buying is still for immediate de 
livery, however, but increasing manufacturing activities 
necessitates heavier purchases. Prices are unchanged, 
high speed steel with 18 per cent tungsten content be- 
ing quoted at 75 to 80c. per Ib. 

Coke.—There is little activity in the coke market. 
Some ovens in the New River district have been closed 
on account of the coal strike, but Wise County and 
Pocahontas fields are not affected. Prices are un- 
changed from previous quotations. 

Old Material.—There is only slight activity in the 
scrap market, blast furnace turnings being in fair de- 
mand, and some inquiries also being current for foun- 
dry grades. Prices are firmer, not on account of in- 
creased demand, but to more or less speculative buying 
by dealers. 


We quot dealers’ buying prices fob. cars 
Per Gross Ton 
Bundled sheets $5.00 to $5.50 
Iron rails 12.00 to 12.50 
Relaying rails, 50 Ib. and up 25.00 to 25.50 
Rerolling steel rails 10.50 to 11.00 
Heavy melting steel 10.00 to 10.50 
Steel rails for melting . 10.00to 10.50 
Car wheels 2.50to 13.00 
re Net 
No. 1 railroad wrought 9.50to 10.00 
Cast borings 4.50 to 5.00 
Steel turnings 3.50 to 4.00 
Railroad ca 12.50to 13.00 
N 1 mac 14.50to 15.00 
Burnt scray 8.00 to 8.50 
ron axles 16.50to 17.00 
Locomotive tir (smooth inside) 9 50to 10.00 
i fi 4.00 to 4.50 


Buffalo 


BuFFALO, April 4 

Pig Iron.—The volume of small sales is greater and 
a slight stiffening in prices is apparent. The usual 
quotation on No. 2 plain is $18.50 and deviation from 
this figure is remote. One seller is virtually out of the 
market for the next 60 days and another is entirely 
out of high silicon iron. An inquiry for 10,000 tons 
of foundry iron for third quarter delivery will not 
bring out a price from one Buffalo steel company fur- 
nance; its own needs and orders now on the books re- 
quiring all its production until the latter part of June. 
The Donner Steel Co. has one furnace blowing on 
foundry iron and the other on basic. Buffalo iron of- 
fered for sale in the Chicago district is a predicted de- 
velopment; a furnace having arranged for the ship- 
ment of 20,000 tons of iron by water to Chicago. The 
water rate between the two ports is much in favor of 
such an arrangement for Buffalo producers. 

We quote f.o.b. per gross ton Buffalo as follows: 


No. 1 foundry, 2.75 to 3.25 sil .. . $18.50 to $19.00 
No. 2X foundry, 2.25 to 2.75 s 18.50to 19.00 
No. 2 plain, 1.75 to .2.25 sil 18.00 to 18.60 
Basic ee 18.00 to 18.25 
Malleable 18.00 to 18.50 
Lake Superior harcoal 26.14 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Several selling factors 
have booked an extraordinary volume of business and 
the market is brisk in every line with the exception of 
plates. The better demand is felt in all offices; previ- 
ous announcements of impending price advances hav- 
ing had the effect of closing a number of inquiries 
which were dragging along without action. The Seneca 
Iron & Steel Co. will, effective April 5, advance No, 28 
black sheets to $3.15 base, f. o. b., Pittsburgh with the 
usual differentials on other finishes. The basis of in- 
creased operation due to the increased volume of busi- 
ness has not been determined, but the 50 per cent. 
operation will be increased without delay. Quotations 
under 1.50c on bars and shapes have been withdrawn 
by several sellers. There is no change in the large 
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structural situation, but plans for some large enter- 
prises are in the making and if only a small portion 
reach the award stage, the 1922 building season will be 
lively. The Buffalo Steel Car Co. will erect an addition 
to its plant and the Lackawanna Bridge Co. has taken 
the order for 200 tons of shapes. Scott Bros. of New 
York, are understood to be the low bidders on 750 tons 
of heavy girders for the Rochester subway and a like 
quantity of reinforcing bars. Most of the orders which 
developed last week called for immediate shipment and 
there is some disposition to cover needs for second 
quarter at 1.50c. 


Warehouse Business.—Sheets and bars are in good 
demand and an improvement in most warehouse offer- 
ings is apparent. More small orders are being booked 
daily than in many months and the improved tone of 
the market is regarded as more stable than previous 
flurries. 


We quote warehouse price t.o Bulfalo as follows 
Structural shapes, 2.50 plates, 2.50 oft steel bars and 

ipes, 2.4(« hoops, 3.15¢ bands, 3« blue annealed sheets, 
No. 10, 3.40¢e.; galvanized ste sheets, No. 28S 25¢ black 

el No. 28, 4.25 cold-rolle strip teel He cola 
led round shafting ,. 20 


Old Material—Demand is now greater than the 
available supply in certain grades of old material and 
new prices are being quoted in consequence. About 
6,000 tons of steel has been sold at $14 and even a few 
small tonnages moved at $15. The demand for low 
phosphorus and turnings and borings is keen. Further 
price advances are freely predicted. 


We quote deale ash price ‘ gro ton o.b. But 
is follows 
Heavy melting stee $14.00 to $14.50 
Low phos., 0.04 and un 17.50 to 18.50 
Ni 1 railroad wrought 15.00 to 16.00 
(‘ar wheels ‘ 16.50 to 17.50 
Machine shop turnings G50to 10.00 
(‘ast iron borings 10.00 to 10.50 
Heavy axle turnings 12.00to 12.50 
(jrate bars . ‘ 12.00 to 13.00 
No. 1 busheling 12.00 to 12.50 
Stove plate 14.00 to 15.00 
Bundled sheet stamping 400 to 10.00 
No. 1 machinery cas 17.00 to 17.50 
Hydraulic compressed 12.00 to 12.50 
I road malleable O00 LO 14.00 


Boston 


Boston, April 4. 


Pig Iron.—Contrasted with a month ago, small 
foundries in this territory are melting more per week, 
while some of the most important, especially those mak 
ing textile machinery and heater castings, are doing 
less. The net result, therefore, shows little, if any, im- 
provement and explains a further contraction in pig 
iron sales reported the past week. Buffalo iron is still 
the cheapest available in this market and constitutes 
the bulk of sales made since last reports. High silicon 
western and eastern Pennsylvania have sold in a small 
way, however, on a basis of $20.50 furnace and $21, 
respectively, for No. 1X. Buffalo No. 2X is $18 furnace, 
while No. 1X is maintained at $18.25 and higher, accord- 
ing to analysis, whereas a fortnight ago it sold for 
$18. Alabama and Virginia irons are sentimentally 
firmer, but not quotably higher, due to inactivity. A 
Massachusetts foundry last week bought 500 tons of 
Buffalo No. 1X at $18.25 furnace, representing the 
largest individual sale reported. Other sales range 
from 100 tons down to car lots. Two sales of malleable, 
one of 400 tons and the other of 150 tons, both at $18 
Buffalo furnace, are noted. No sales of charcoal iron 
are reported. 


We quote delivered it common New England points as 
follows, having added to furnace prices $4.06 freight from 
istern VPennsylvania, $5.46 fro Buffalo, $6.58 from Vir 

nia and $10.66 from Alabama 
East. Penn., sil. 2.25 to 2.75 Kom $23.06 to $24.56 
East. Penn., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 . 23.06to 24.06 
Buffalo, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 . 23.46to 23.96 
Buffalo, sil. 1.75 to 2.2 ; 23.46 to 23.96 
Virginia, sil. 2.25 to 2.7 y Pike esate 29.58 
Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 2.25.. 29.08 
Alabama, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 26.16 to 26.66 
Alabama, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 25.66to 26.16 


Warehouse Business.—The demand for structural 
steel continues the outstanding feature of the local 


warehouse business. Sheets also are selling well in an- 


ticipation of higher prices within the near future. Con- 
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sumption of iron and steel bars, bands, hoops, 
increasing, although slowly. 


Jobbers quote: Soft steel bars, $2.4014 per 100 


flats, $3.05% ; concrete bars, $2.20 to $2.68 « structur 
$2.4014, to $2.50144; tire steel, $3.85 to $4.25; op 
spring steel, $4 to $5.50; crucible spring steel, $11 

bands, $2.9014 to $3.53; hoop steel, $3.3114; cold rol] 
$3 to $3.50; refined iron, $2.4014; best refined jror 






Wayne iron, $5.50; Norway iron, $5.50: plate $ 

$2.83; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, $3.48 per 100 

No. 28 black sheets, $4.50; No. 28 galvanized sheet 
Coke.—Effective April 1, by-product foundry 





made in this territory is $10.50 delivered on spot 
ness and $10.25 delivered on contract, where th. 
freight does not exceed $3.40. These prices rem 
an advance of 10c. a ton on contract fuel and of 
on spot over the March schedule, and the first in: 
noted in many months. Producers booked mor: 
ness in March than they did in any previou 
period since 1920. Based on present consumption, 
New England foundries have sufficient foundry 
on hand to last two months or longer. Further a 
in the market, therefore, is expected to center 
in last half contracts. 


Old Material.—Inactivity featured the mark: 
past week. Anticipated buying of heavy melting 
and other materials did not develop, and New En, 
foundries apparently are still able to supply thei: 
chinery cast requirements from local yards. No 
ening in prices is noted. In fact, the undertone of 
market, if anything, is firmer due to advices from ot 
old materia! centers, but the lack of business has 
vented any actual changes. 





The following prices are or gross ton lots delive 
uining point 
No. 1 machinery , ‘ ...-$17.50 to $18 
No. 2 machinery ; 15.50to 16 
Stove plate . 14.50 to 15. 
Railroad matlleabl 13.00 to 13 
The following prices are offered per gross ton lots 
hoeston rate shipping point 

No. 1 heavy melting stee $9.00 to $9 
No. 1 railroad wrought Ried 10.50 to 11.06 
No. 1 yard wrought. aca 9 50to 10.01 
Wrought pipe (1 in. in diam over 

2 ft. long)... ; ‘ : 5to 7.7 
Machine shop. turnings ; d.D0to 6.01 
Cast iron borings, rolling mill " ; 6.50 to 7.00 
(‘ast iron borings, chemical! — 9.00 to 9.{ 
Blast furnace borings and turnings... 5.50 to 6.04 
Forged scrap and bundled skeleton 5.00 to 
Street car axles aon - 11.50to 12.0 
Shafting . : ch g%% 12.00 to 13. 
Car wheels ; . 11.00to 11 
Rerolling rails ; ; 9.50 to 


_ 
Cleveland 
CLEVELAND, April 4 
Iron Ore.—The suspension by the Interstate Co 
merce Commission until July 30 of the proposed 2! 
per cent reduction in iron ore rates from Lake Eri 
ports to interior furnaces that was to become eff 
tive April 17, came as a surprise and a disappointment! 
to the ore producers, who had seemed confident 
the reduced rates would be allowed to go into effect 
The suspension means a continuation of the unce) 
tainty regarding rail rates on ore, possibly until th 
shipping season is half over. Because of this situatio! 
sellers expect that the ore buying movement wi 
delayed, early season shipments will drag along 
the tonnage moved during the first half of the seaso! 
will be much lighter than it would be, were ther: 
uncertainty about rail rates. Little ore goes on 
docks during the early part of the season and the 
sumers will probably take very little for direct shi 
ment outside of what they actually need as long 
there is a possibility of having lower rail rates later 
The result will evidently be the crowding into th 
latter half of the season the bulk of the ore shipments 
The only ray of hope that shippers have for a more 
favorable outlook is that a decision may be rendered 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission on the rate 
case before July 30, so that either the suspension 0! 
the rate cut will be removed before that date or, 
made permanent, at least the uncertainty regarding 
rate reductions will be removed. None of the ore firms 
is making plans for an early start in shipping or 
While some consuming interests will need ore as soon 
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ipments can be made, it is expected that only a 
argoes will be shipped in April. 

quote delivered lower lake ports: Old range Bessemer, 
cent iron, $6.45; Old range non-Bessemer, 9144 per 
mn, $5.70 Mesabi Bessemer 2 per cent iron, $6.20; 


non-Bessemer, 511% per cent iron, $ z 
Vig Iron.—The market continues active in foundry 
es with prices generally firm. Sellers booked a 

number of orders during the week, but they were 
st all for small lots, only one 1000 ton sale being 

ted. One producer made sales aggregating 8000 
Prices seem to be well maintained at $19 for No. 
indry iron for shipment from lake or Valley 
es and shading of this price to competitive points 
so much in evidence as a few weeks ago. For 
and delivery quotations range from $19 to $19.50 
irnace. There is an increased number of inquiries 
hird quarter contract but only one sale is reported 
that delivery. That was a 300-ton lot, and the 
paid 50c. a ton above the current market because 
extended delivery. Steel making iron is inactive. 
eller is asking $18.50 for basic iron. A few 
lot sales of Southern iron are reported at $15.50 

is claimed that $15 Southern iron has disap 

d in this market. The increased activity at the 
obile foundries has resulted in a better demand 
Ohio silvery iron and some business has been taken 
basis of three tons at current market prices, 
shipped with one ton on old high priced contracts 


tation below are f.o.1 ocal furnace for Norther 
ron, not including a fe. switching charge Other 
ire delivered Cleveland, being based or 1 $1.9% 
ite from Valley points, a $3.36 rate fro Jackso1 
$6.67 rate from Birming! 
. 219.9% 
thern No. 2 fdy sil. 1.75 to 2.2 S18 5Ht 105 
thern fdy sil. 1.7 to 2.2 21.67 to 17 
illvery, sil. 8 per cent 30.8¢ 


ird low phos Valle furnace 0.00 to 100 
Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Manufacturers report a 
volume of orders for bolts and nuts from widely 
ered sources and that the average size of orders 
increased. The market has become firm. Most 
facturers have withdrawn the extra 5 per cent 
int on stove bolts, which now are quoted at 80-10- 
110 per cent off list for packages. The demand for 
has improved and the market is firmer. Some 
ries have come out for second quarter contracts. 
Semi-Finished Steel——The sheet bar market seems 
stablished at $31, and a local mill reports that it 
iken considerable business for the second quarter 
y at that price, f.o.b. Youngstown. Recent sales 
a 12,000 and a 4000-ton lot. The McKinney 
Co. will start up its steel plant about April 15, 
g¢ four open-hearth furnaces in operation. 
l'erroalloys.—Spiegeleisen has been active the past 
several sales aggregating 4000 to 5000 tons being 
ted in the Central Western territory. 
linished Material.—While prices lower than 1.50c. 
und lots of steel bars, plates and structural! 
ial have not entirely disappeared, the market is 
well established at that price. Following the 
of contracts for heavy tonnages on quotations 
inding when the price advance was made, the 
e of business booked by independent mills de- 
during the week. Some small lot sales have 
nade at the new price, these including a 300-ton 
steel bars. The Wilson Transit Co., Cleveland, 
laced a contract for a 600-ft. freight boat with 
‘reat Lakes Engineering Works, Detroit. This 
juire 4000 tons of plates and shapes, which will 
nished by the leading interest. A local shop has 
| several hundred tons of plates for car repair 
A new inquiry has come from the Standard 
for stills requiring 1000 tons of plates. No 
tural lettings are reported and the only new in- 
n the building field is for 200 tons for the First 
nal Bank, Massillon, Ohio. Considerable highway 
work is coming out in various sections. Makers 
rd steel reinforcing bars are making efforts to 
prices to 1.50c., but the 1.40c. price is still in 


quote steel bars, 2.21c plates and structural 
<.46c.; No. 9 galvanized wire, 3c.; No. 9 annealed 
c.; No. 28 black sheets, 3.75c.: No. 28 galvanized 
5c.; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 3.06c. to 3.10c.; 
ind bands, 2.56c.: cold-rolled rounds, 3.25c.; flats 


S and hexagons, 3.75¢ 
Sheets—The $3 per ton price advance made by 
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independent mills has brought out a large tonnage in 
sheets on quotations made at the old price. Following 
the advance on black and galvanized sheets, most inde- 
pendent mills have made a corresponding advance to 
2.40c. on blue annealed sheets. Some jobbers covered 
with contracts are still taking orders for mill shipment 
at the old prices. While not many contracts have been 
closed for the second quarter, some mills are taking 
orders from their larger customers for contracts that 
will cover their requirements for about three months 
A leading automobile manufacturer is inquiring for 
1000 tons of sheets. Light plates in blue annealed 
nave been marked up to 1.85c., or equivalent to 
2.22c. for No. 10. 

Strip Steel.—A heavy tonnage is being booked in 
cold-rolled strip steel at 3.50c., and one Valley mill is 
now quoting this at 3.65c. on new inquiries. Hot 
strip steel is firm at 1.90c. 

Hoops and Bands.—Prices have stiffened and are 
firm at 1.90c. for hoops and 1.85c. for bands. 

Pipe.—The city of Cleveland will take alternative 
bids April 12 for 60-in. riveted steel pipe or cast iron 
pipe for nine miles on water works extensions. This 
will require 22,500 tons of cast iron pipe or 13,000 


tons of steel pipe. It is believed that cast iron pipe 





will be used. 

Old Material—The market has quieted down but 
prices are very firm and heavy melting steel and a 
few other grades have further advanced. During the 
week there was very little buying, by mills, purchases 
being limited to small lots. There was some trading 
between dealers, but this was rather limited as dealers 
appear to have become pretty well covered against re 
cent sales 


Wi te per gi Cleveland, as follow 
Heavy’ Iting $1 » to $14.0 
Stee I inder t 14.25to 14 
Stee Is erolling 16.50 to 17.00 
14.90 to 15.0 
18 00 to 19.00 
‘ r 17 oO 1 0 
‘ x 0.50 to 10.7 
M hoy 1O.50to 10.4 
M ring 10.50to 10.7 
Cor ad é 11.00to 1 
Ra i wroug!l l4.00to 14 
Ra ma it l ot 14.00 
Lig indled st ,00to 10.01 
Ste x I l ito li 
No 1 Oto 16.56 
N 10.00 1H 
| fla y 10.75 11 
1) f ge flasl re L.OoTf 
i a rate bar 13.25¢t 
t 1 Oto l 
} 1 11.00 te 


Birmingham 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., April 4 

Pig Ilron.—April found the Birmingham iron market 
firm at a minimum of $15.50 by most makers and three 
on a base of $16. The spot market is practically a 
$16 one. Two smaller interests advanced to $15.50 
minimum a week before the end of the month and a 
few days thereafter to $16. The largest producer held 
back until the middle of last week and then announced 
the company sold up for second quarter except for 
small lots for regular customers and opened for third 
quarter at $15.50 for “limited tonnage.” This maker 
was decidedly more conservative than others owing to 
larger active furnace capacity. The outstanding fea- 
ture of the week was buying by sanitary pipe makers. 
High pressure pipe makers were also in the market. 
It is estimated that total bookings by all pipe makers 
for the week ending April 1 was 50,000 tons. It is 
known to have been at least 40,000 tons. Tennessee 
River iron of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. will 
move at the rate of 2000 tons a week, owing to per- 
fection of arrangements and better stage of river. 
Aggregate sales of two one-stack active operators are 
known to have totaled 70,000 to 75,000 tons since 
March 1. The one maker slow in getting into market is 
now filling up rapidly, while the Steel Corporation 
manifests no interest in the foundry market and has its 
seven active stacks on basic for company use. Con 
sumers rushed to the market last week in a manner 
that almost made a high record. Sales were made in 
volume and rapidly. An offer of 2000 tons of 1.25 
to 1.75 silicon on $15 base was turned down flatly 
by two makers early in the week. There seems no 
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desire to rush greater production until market hardens 
at $16, minimum, or over. 


We quote per gross ton f.o.b. Birmingham district fur- 
naces as follows 

Foundry, silicon 1.75 to 2.: $15.50 to $16.00 

Basic E 14.50to 15.00 

Charcoal, warm blast 30.00 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—High pressure pipe is firm at $33, 
with a tendency to higher level. The National Cast 
Iron Pipe Co. has booked 1000 tons for Duluth. San- 
itary pipe has advanced to $40 from $37 on heavy buying 
by jobbers with proviso of $37 for prompt acceptances. 
Buying has been very general. Shipments of high 
pressure and sanitary pipe to the Pacific Coast this 
month approximate 8000 tons with 10,000 booked for 
April out of Mobile. 


Coal and Coke.—April 1 found all Alabama mines 
at work, union and non-union. Absence of strike bene- 
fits appears to be the reason for union men continuing 
at work. Non-union miners in Alabama number about 
25,000, compared with 2000 union. Coal production 
reached the highest point of the year last week. Ala- 
bama operators fee] able to produce maximum if called 
on. 

Finishing Mills——The Tennessee company broke all 
its records at open-hearth plant, blooming and rail 
mills in March. The rail mill produced approximately 
46,000 tons and open-hearth 96,000 tons. Ensley steel 
producing department, including rail and open hearths, 
remains at capacity. The Conners Steel Co. is operating 
steel band and hoop mill on continuous schedule for 
first time in many months. American Sheet & Wire 
Co. and Gulf States Steel Co. are reported at 60 to 70 
per cent. 

Old Material.—Cast scrap is strong and seems due 
for a rise if the higher iron market continues that way. 
Steel is affected by limited number of district con- 
sumers and high freight rates. 


We quote per gro t f.o.b, I gham district yard 
as follows 
Steel rails - $12.00 to $1 ni 
No. 1 stee 11.00to 12.0 
No 1 cast LOO te man 
Car wheels 13.00 te 14.00 
Tramear whee 12.00 te 13.00 
No. 1 wrought 11.00to 12.00 
Stove plate . 13.00 te 14.00 
Cast iron borings 6.00 te 7.00 
May ne hop tur ‘ $00 te 0 


San Francisco 
SAN FRANcIscO, March 30. 


Pig Iron.—The placing of 500 tons of 1.75 to 2.25, 
and 150 tons of 2.25 to 2.75 silicon domestic pig iron 
by the Southern Pacific Railroad Co. at a very low 
figure is easily the most conspicuous business of the 
past three weeks. In fact, it is practically the only 
single transaction worthy of record. Trading has been 
unexpectedly light, and what demand there is seems to 
be confined to small lots. Interest in foreign iron is 
very slight at present, due in part to the higher quota- 
tions and water freights, and correspondingly attrac- 
tive prices at Gulf points. An occasional shipment of 
domestic iron is reported, but buyers are taking cau- 
tiously. The steamer Montana arrived a few days ago 
with about 2000 tons of material already sold. 

Finished Iron and Steel_—There appears to be a 
gradual revival in the steel trade on the Coast, although 
it cannot be claimed that current business is on a large 
scale. One of the most promising features of the 
market is the steady expansion of building operations. 
From nearly all points along the Coast come reports 
of improvement in this line. Of course, the moderate 
size type of structure preponderates, but there are like- 
wise many of larger proportions, one of the latest of 
which is an eight-story business building to be erected 
in San Francisco, which will require about 650 tons of 
steel. The market for plates, shapes and sheets seems 
to be steadying gradually, possibly under the influence 
of the Eastern situation. There is a fair demand for 
sheets, but plates and shapes are quiet. Black sheets 
are said to be around 3c., blue annealed about 2c. and 
galvanized around 4c. tidewater. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—A fair activity continues in the 
Coast market, with the main interest centering around 
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Seattle, where a large pipe line job and pavin; 
struction work are attracting the attention of f 
tors in the West. Private work holds up pret 
but municipal prospects are not conspicuous. 

Coke.—The Southern Pacific last week boug 
tons of domestic coke. As in the case of pi; 
the company’s business constitutes the main acti 
the market at present. There is a fairly stea 
mand, but since consumers generally are well 
and are not operating more extensively than bef 
actual trading is for small current requirement 
market on domestic beehive is about $7.50, f.o.! 
and lower on the poorer grades. 

Old Material.—This continues virtually 
market, with business limited to a narrow vo 
trading. Consumers have liberal stocks on har 
little betterment in foundry operations is ol 
Heavy melting steel seems to have settled 
$9.50 a gross ton delivered at consumers’ mi! 
cast iron scrap is quiet at from $21 to around 


St. Louis 


St. Louis, Ap 

Pig Iron.—-This has been the best week of t 
in volume of sales of pig iron. The business of 
in the district is increasing, with the result th 
are decidedly more interested in the purchass 
iron. The market for Northern iron is firm 
Chicago. As for Southern iron, two independer 
ers advanced their price to $16, although other 
are quoting as low as $15. One of the two 
first referred to is sold up for April. The bigg: 
made here was to the Commonwealth Steel Co 
tons of basic by the Granite City maker, who ha: 
the same concern 5,000 tons of basic the previous 
A west side melter bought 2000 tons of basic fr 
same maker, who also sold 700 to 1,000 tons of 
laneous foundry grades. A representative of a Chicag 
producer sold 3,500 tons. Sales of a Sheffield 
for barge and rail shipment for the week wer 
tons, three lots being for 300 tons each, the remai: 
for from 40 to 150 tons. This was the best we: 
concern had had here since it established the co: 
tion haul. Another Southern maker sold 1,000 
a St. Louis stove manufacturer. Sales of sma 
were of improved volume. Pending inquiries 
1000 to 2000 tons of malleable for a western 
melter; several thousand tons of foundry iro 
Wisconsin melter; 500 to 1,000 tons for a northe 
diana melter, while other inquiries from this 
in from 100 to 500 ton lots amount to about 
four thousand tons. 


We quote delivered consumers’ vards, St. Li 
lows, having added to furnace prices $2.80 f 
Chicago and $5.74 from Birmingham 

Northern foundry, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 


Northern malleable, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 


a eee e's sr har 
Southern foundry, all rail, sil. 1.75 to 

ee ticks kt cakames We eee ee . $20.74 te 
Southern foundry, water and rail, sil. 

1.75 to 2.25, f.o.b. St. Louis 


Coke.—Right at the turn of the coal strik 
does not seem to be a great deal of interest in th: 
market. Most consumers are provided with fat 
eral stocks of coke, and for the present are not 
cerned one way or the other. Coke is moving 
quantities, with the exception of domestic grades 
are moving rather slowly. The Granite City pr 
report the sale of 2,000 tons of furnace coke fo 
and May shipment. This producer is now pic! 
reclaimed coke from accumulated stocks. 

Finished Iron and Steel—Renewed interest 
shown in sheets as a result of the announceme! 
the largest independent producer has sold up unt 
1 and had withdrawn from the market, which 
was also taken by another maker. Structural! 
showing some activity, but this will be limite 
an adjustment of the wage question has been mad 
all unions. Inquiries from railroads have not b 
heavy as in the last few weeks. The United Ra 
Co. will build in its own shops the 50 steel ca! 
the Federal Court has authorized the receiver 
chase, and inquiries for the material have bee’ 
out. The Texas & Pacific Railway is in the 


\ 
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r 50,000 tie plates for 75 and 85 lb. rails. Purchases 
track spikes by the Terminal Railway Association, 
Louis Southwestern and Missouri Pacific Railroads 
taled 300 to 400 tons. The Terminal Railway Asso- 
ition is in the market for 75 frogs. 
stock out of warehouse we quoté Soft steel bars, 
per lb.; iron bars, 2.3744c. structural shapes, 


tank plates, 2.474%c.; No. 10 blue annealed sheets 
No. 28 black sheets, cold rolled, one pass, 4.15c 


iwn rounds, shafting and screw stock, 3.50c.:; struc- 
vets, $3.09%4 per 100 lb.; boiler rivets, $3.19%4; tank 

16-in. and smaller, 65 and 5 per cent off list: ma- 
Its, large, 60-10 per cent small, 60, 10 and 10 per 
irriage bolts, large, 55-5 per cent: small, 60 and 10 


lag screws, 65-5 per cent: hot pressed nuts, square 

\ yn blank, $4; and tapped, $3.75 off Tist. 
Old Material——The old material market continues 
y strong and active, and as several additional con- 
mers have entered the market, prices on most steel 
rades have again been advanced. A few of the con- 
mers are holding back, believing that a reduction 
set in, but dealers have been encouraged by the 
rts of improvement in the finished steel business 
are trading heavily between themselves on the as- 
ption that the advances are permanent. Relaying 
are much stronger and very active and have been 
irked up $2 a ton. Railroad lists before the market 
week follow: Pennsylvania lines (Northwestern 
rion) 3,500 tons; Pennsylvania lines (Southwestern 
on) 5,000 tons, of which 1,380 tons are cast iron 
wheels; Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville, 950 
; Baltimore & Ohio, 13,500 tons, and Chicago, Bur- 

eton & Quincy, 4,850 tons. 


dealers’ prices f.o.b onsumers’ works St 


trict and dealer irda a follow 


Per Gross T 


I s, rerolli 


ins 
less than ft 12.501 13.01 
rails, standard sectio ) met Xm ¢ 
ron ir wheel ] Oto 16.00 
‘\ | railroad heavy melt 11.50to 1 } 
heavy shoveling 
iry shoveling steel L1L.00 te 11.50 
witches and guards, cu t 1 0 te 12.00 
ry bundle sheets OUT 
‘ bo ters 
Pe Vet 7 
ixle and tire turnings 7 
ingle bars l Ot l 
igie bars 11.50 12.0 
ir axles.. 0.00to 20 
il axles 14 x tO ] uo 
Wrought iron arch bars and tra 16.00 to 16.50 
railroad wrought 11.00to 11.50 
railroad wrought o% 10.54 1] 
Railroad springs ] ‘to 138 
Steel couplers and knuckles 12.50to 13.00 
motive tires f12 in. and over 
ooth inside o 11.00 to 11.50 
1 dealers’ forge 9.50 to 10.00 
iron borings.... ‘ 6.50 to 7.00 
busheling... 10.00 to 10.50 
l boilers cut in sheets and rings 7.00 to 7.50 
railroad cast 14.00 to 14.50 
Stove plate and light cast 13.00 to 13.50 
road malleable 12.00to 12 
\gricultural malleable 12.00to 12.50 
es and flues.. o4 5.00 to s.00 
Heavy railroad sheet and tank 7.00 to 7.50 
eht railroad sheet 4.50 te ».00 
Railroad grate bars. 11.50 to 12.00 
I ne shop turnings 4.00 to 4.50 
intry mixed iron. 8 00 to 8 50 
neut railroad mixed 9.50to 10.00 
Horseshoes : 950to 10.00 
‘illroad brake shoes 11.00to 11.50 


Vehicular Tunnel Contract 


At present the only contracts awarded for material 
ved in the construction of the Hudson River 
ular tunnel, by Booth & Flinn, Ltd., 17 Battery 
New York, are those mentioned in THE IRON 
\GE, March 31. The bolts and nuts called for in the 
ntract have been about equally divided between the 
tsburgh Screw & Bolt Co. and the Bethlehem Steel 
which will also fabricate all structural steel, built- 
floor beams, ete. No contracts for the wrought 
steel and cast iron pipe required have as yet 

et. 
Some steel pipe, however, will be used by Booth & 
for transmission of compressed air in the two 
orary plants, which are being erected, one at Canal 
West streets. New York, the other at Provost and 
velfth streets, Jersey City, N. J. These plants, each of 
roximately 10,000 sa. ft., involve the expenditure 
ibout $200,000 and will be equipped with compressed 
Systems, small lathes, pipe cutters and benders. 


j 
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WORKING ON TARIFF BILL 


Senate Committee Hopes to Report Latter Part 
of This Week 

WASHINGTON, April 4.—Finishing touches are be- 
ing given to the permanent tariff bill by the Senate 
Committee on Finance. It now expects to report the 
measure the latter part of the present week. Like pre- 
vious dates named for this action, the present one car- 
ries no assurance, but it is known that the committee 
is anxious to get the bill into the Senate at as early a 
time as possible and members therefore are hoping this 
can be done within a few days. 

Some of the details being gone over relate to the 
steel schedule. During the past week the committee 
worked on such items as tungsten ore, ferrotungsten 
and tool steel and has named duties on these products 
and it is said that they probably will not be changed 
again before the bill is reported. On tungsten the Sen- 
ate bill, like the House measure, carries a duty of 45e. 
per Ib. on the metallic tungsten content, or $7.14 per 
unit of 20 lb. In this, as in other items where ad valo- 
rem duties also are provided, the Senate committee has 
increased the ad valorem approximately 50 per cent 
over the ad valorem rates in the House bill. This is 
due to the fact that it is now proposed to report the 
bill to the Senate on a foreign valuation basis, al- 


is said, has not been definitely deter 


though this, 

mined. The house bill provides the same specific duty 
on ferrotungsten as on high speed steel, but did not 
provide a differential for loss and conversion from the 
ore into ferrotungsten and from ferrotungsten into high 
speed steel, while the Senate bill takes these items into 
account. The Fordney bill specific rate was 72 

for both ferrotungsten and high speed steel. The Sen 


} ti) 


te bill specific rates are 60c. per lb. on ferrotungsten 
and 72c. per lb. on high speed steel. The Fordney bill 
also provided for a specific duty only on tungsten in ex- 
cess of 11% per cent, while the Senate bill has provided 
for all tungsten in excess of 6/10 per cent. The rate on 
ferromolybdenum and metallic molybdenum in para 
graph 302 of the Fordney bill is fixed at $1.25 per Ib. 
on the molybdenum content and 17 per cent ad valorem, 
and has been changed to $1, with an ad valorem rate, in 
the Senate bill, while the additional cumulative duty of 
$1.25 on molybdenum content carried on products 
named in paragraph 305 of the Fordney bill has beer 
left at $1.25 on the molybdenum content in excess of 1 
per cent. 


2c. per Ib 


a 


The committee is still undecided as to disposition 
of manganese ore and ferromanganese, but it is re- 
ported to be seriously considering a duty of $2 per 
ton on the former and $5 per ton on the latter. It is 
said to have definitely determined upon a duty of 
4/10c. per lb. on grain magnesite and 5/16c. per Ib. 
on crude magnesite. 

Complications have increased, if anything, regard- 
ing the basis of valuation in the tariff bill. Chairman 
Fordney of the House Committee on Ways and Means 
is standing solidly for American valuation and has 
served notice that before he will accept foreign val- 
uation as a basis he will have the bill repassed in the 
House on the American valuation basis and sent back 
to the Senate. Whether he could actually make good 
this threat remains to be seen. It is plain that such a 
development would probably mean failure of tariff 
legislation at the present session of Congress. Reports 
have it that the Senate Committee may work out a com- 
promise of some sort, such as providing for assessing 
duties on the American wholesale selling price, which, 
it is said, would be accepted by Mr. Fordney as a form 
of American valuation. 


Ore Rate Hearing Ended 
The taking of evidence in the case of the Adriatic 
Mining Co., et al. vs. the Chicago & North Western 
R. R., et al., which involved an application for a re- 
duction of rates on iron ore to Upper Lake docks, 
was concluded in Chicago on March 28. The case 
has been before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
several months with hearings at various times in 

Chicago before Examiner Howard Hosmer. 
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EXPORT OUTLOOK PROMISING 


Japanese Still Buying and at Higher Prices 
Railroad Electrification Progress 
China Quiet 


NEW YorK, April 4.—While the Japanese market 
ontinues active on a fairly wide range of materials, 
South American markets are beginning to show in- 
creased evidence of a revived interest in American iron 
and steel. There will undoubtedly be some buying of 
railroad materials and construction machinery for South 
American projects during the next few months. From 
1 railroad standpoint, Japanese buyers are showing an 
active interest, as the plans of the Government for 
electrification of the Imperial railroads approach con- 
summation. The Chinese market is quiet, but recent 
lifficulties encountered by buyers in obtaining delivery 
m orders placed in Germany and Belgium have 
yrrought American sellers into a more favorable light. 


Buying May Be Curtailed 


Iron and steel purchases by Japan continue active 

lespite the stiffening in prices for export. The new 
$10 freight rate on cargoes to Japanese ports, although 
in force for some time, is said to have affected ship- 
s only in a few instances, as a large number of 
tonnages have been shipped on old contracts made at 
the $8 rate. With the new rate in actual operation, 
ome exporters express apprehension that the additional 
yurden, in view of the stiffening prices for material, 
will place American sellers at a disadvantage. 
g@ realization among Jap 
inese purchasers that the United States market is ris 
ing and there has been some buying at the increased 
prices. One export house recently quoted $42.50 per ton, 
‘if. Japanese port, on a fair tonnage of mild steel bars 
The quotation was turned down because of price, but a 
veek later the order was placed at $44 per ton, c.f 
Japan. The converse was true, however, of the contem 
plated purchase of about 6000 tons of 60-lb. rails by 
the Imperial Government Railways. The price of $45 
per ton, c.if. Japan, reported to have exceeded th 
i1mount appropriated by the railroads for this purpos« 
ly postponed. 

1 in Japan by the Gov 
rnment on about 2500 tons of bridge material. One of 


ent 
! it 


There is evidently a growin 


ind purchase was indefinite 
B ds were opened Marcel 


he large Japanese export houses, which recently booked 
n order for 2000 tons of blue annealed sheets of vari 
Jus gages, has a second inquiry in hand for 2000 tons 
of these sheets from the same source. This company 
also reports a number of small bar orders, the largest 

which were for 800 tons, 400 tons and 274 tons. As 
n the domestic market, March has shown a distinct 
mprovement, particularly with those companies deal- 
ng with the Far East. Among numerous recent pur 
hases gnnounced was 300 tons of telegraph wire and 
bout 50 tons of electric sheets 


Japanese Electrification Plans Progressing 


\t present the railroad electrification project in 
Japan is still in the experimental stages. Much atten 
tion is being devoted by the Government to standard 

ation and experimentation with various types of 


equipment, particularly electric locomotives of differ 
ent manufactures and the merits of various power in 
tallations. The Westinghouse International Co., 
through Takata & Co. has recently booked orders for 
several small units as well as a small number of elec 
tric car sets, the Onsen Denki Railway and the Sap 


poro Electric Railway Co., being among the purchas 
e} The motors, trucks, airbrakes and wheels were 

vided among Westinghouse International Co., Ramapo 
Foundry & Wheel Works and J. G. Brill Co. A recent 
order for 13 car equipments, placed by the Osaka Tet 
udo K. K. included 52 motors as well as trucks, wheels 
and axles. At present the Government has under orde1 


six electric locomotives, 61-tons, which will be used for 


experimental purposes, to determine the most satisfac 
tory type for general use on all lines when electrified. 
These six include two Westinghouse, two General Elec- 
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tric and two Dick-Kerr (British manufacture), | 
ably the first of these will be delivered by We 
house International Co. in June. The Chichibu 

tric Railway, a privately owned interest, is now 
sembling in its shops five 42 ton electric locom 
for use on lines of 600 to 1200 volts. This activit 
privately owned railroads is said to be som 
speculative in nature, the railroads endeavori: 
standardize their equipment in line with the «& 
ment standards so that they may be sold to ths 

ernment at a higher price when all lines are ele 

and consolidated. 


Chinese Market Quiet 


The Chinese market is quiet at present, alt! 
there are prospects of a general improvement 
demand for iron and steel products. The Sha: 
market for steel has been quiet, except for tin plat 
wire nails. The weakening in British quotation 
Shanghai, deterred buying temporarily. Recent 
culties experienced by buyers of German and Bi 
steel in obtaining delivery at dates promised 
placed American quotations in a more favorable 
Action on the recent tenders by the Peking Tran 
for rails and power equipment, on which bids 
opened March 20, is believed to have been delayed 
porarily because of the difficulties of the Banqu 
dustrielle de Chine, which holds a controlling int 
Funds for the extension of the Peking-Mukden 
road from Chinwangtao to Tongshan are said to 
been provided. 


Australian Steel Plant Closes 


The Neweastle Steel Works of the Broken Hill | 
prietary Co. in Australia, which has recently | 
operating on a restricted schedule, it is annow 
will completely suspend operations the middle of 
month, being unable to compete with England and othe: 


countries on price. 


Large Blast Furnace Outputs 


\n accurate and highly esteemed reader of THI 
IRON AGE calls attention to the fact that the Pitt 
yurgh Steel Co.’s record of 825 gross tons of pig 
in 24 hr., as printed in THE IRON AGE, March 9, 
page 663, while good, is still far behind the record of 
Edgar Thomson Furnace E of Carnegie Steel Co., 

n June, 1902, made 901 tons of pig iron in a single 

Unusually large productions were made by 
furnaces in March. The Weirton furnace ot! 
Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va., produced 2°,00> 
tons and the Trumbull-Cliffs furnace at Warren, 0 
had an output of 19,064 tons. 


Locomotive Orders 


The American Locomotive Co. has received 
for 17 locomotives during the past week. Of thé 
number 3 were six-wheel switching, 2 were four~ 
switching, 6 consolidated type and 6 Mikado type 
of the six-wheel switching locomotives was order¢ 
the Carnegie Steel Co. The 6 Mikado type locomo 
are for the Louisville & Nashville Railroad. 


Large Open-Hearth Steel Output 


The Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va., pro 
19,118 tons of ingots in its open-hearth plant, 
furnaces being in operation. No. 1 made 7299 tons; 
2, 6889 tons; No. 3, 7031 tons; No. 4, 7857 tons; N 
which was out 10 days, 5015 tons; No. 6, 7674 tons 
No. 7 


ane e 
, (S00 tons. 


New Prices on Flanging and Dishing 


The reductions put into effect by some of the 
companies which specialize on flanging and dishi: 
heads, referred to in THE IRON AGE of March 30, ! 
list prices as heretofore. The change consists 
offering of larger discounts on quantity orders. 
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British Iron and Steel Market 


‘fome Demand Slack 
Labor Dispute Raging 





Coke and Tin Plate Dearer 
Continental 

Quotations 

(By Cable) 

LONDON, ENGLAND, April 4. 

Labor disputes in the engineering trades are still 
ettled. 
Pig iron is quieter. Consumers are waiting indus- 
il developments. Midland and Scottish pig iron is 
npeting with Cleveland. One more Cleveland fur- 
e has been blown out. 
Export demand for hematite has declined. Home 
sumers are also quiet. 
America is buying South Spanish ore. Bilbao Rubio 
juiet, being nominally 26%4s. to 27s. ($5.83 to $5.94) 
hip Tees. 
Finished steel is quiet generally, for both home and 
rt. South Africa is substantial 
nages, but conditions here are hampering business. 
es are firm. 


inquiring for 


Continental material is slow and little business is 
ving. French foundry pig iron and Continental 
ic pig iron are not being offered. There are no 

tations being made on Continental billets. 
Tin plate is firm with increasing business in option 
itracts. April and May delivery has been done at 
($4.23) basis, f.o.b. Prompt sellers are asking 
to 19%s. ($4.35) basis, f.o.b. Extras, tin lining 
ping, are now on Ils. basis. Japan is purchasing 
id quantities of quarter wasters. For light 20 x 14s. 
‘ortugal has paid 37s. to 38s. ($8.14 to $8.36) f.o.b. 
ith America has bought fair lines of 28 x 20s. The 
me trade is buying good parcels of odd sizes. Options 
being done at 19s. ($4.23) f.o.b. for April. Tin 

te bars are being talked of as going higher. 
[here is small buying of odd parcels of galvanized 





eets, but no sign of revival from the main overseas 


tfeet of Engineers’ Strike—Little Relief to the 
Depression—Conditions in Shipbuilding 
LONDON, England, March 15.—General conditions 
e changed but little. The threatened stoppage of ship- 
lers and engineers has so far had little effect upon 
makers, as it would merely mean that they would 
down altogether, and in many instances lose less 
ey by doing so than by selling at to-day’s values. 
nferences, however, are being held and it is hoped 
the question will be settled amicably. 
In the pig iron market the threatened industrial 
turbance caused some uneasiness among home con- 
ners and business showed signs of diminishing, but 
re confidence seems to have appeared and the home 
le has been buying fair quantities during the last 
days. In the export markets, too, there has been 
increase in the sales, particularly to continental 
sumers. No more furnaces have yet been put into 
as makers are uncertain as to the future costs 
aw material. Prices of pig iron are well held, 
being asked for No. 3 foundry quality of Cleve- 
make for either home or export consumption. 
the hematite trade prices have advanced somewhat, 
makers are asking for East Coast mixed numbers 
it 100s for either home or foreign use. There 
tt much moving in the home trade, South Wales 
g the most active buyer, but sales for export are 
erate, Italy and Germany showing a fair amount 
terest. 
he depression in finished iron and steel shows 
signs of relief, especially in view of the threat- 
strike of engineers and shipbuilders. Our prices 
seem too high for export buyers to take any sub- 
tial quantities, while in the home trade consumers 
nly purchasing from hand to mouth. In one or 
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purchasers. Prices are firm. Far Eastern specifi- 
cations of black sheets are in continued demand. Most 
works are booked up to June. Sellers ask £15 15s. 
(3.09c. per lb.) f.o.b. 

We quote per gross ton, except 
stated, f.o.b. maker’s works, with American equivalent 
figured at $4.40 per £1, as follows: 


where otherwise 


Durham coke. delivered i @ ke 6.27 


Cleveland No. 1 foundry 4 1 (0.90 
Cleveland No. 3 foundry : 3 19.80 
Cleveland No. 4 foundry { ily 19.25 
Cleveland No. 4 forge 4 10 19.80 
Cleveland basi t 10 19.80 
Hema ; 6Of 30.80° 
East Coast mixed 0 t ly 22.00 to 2 
East Coast hematit« 4 17? to 21.45 to 22.0% 
Ferromanganes¢ l y= & 14 10° 66.00 & 63.80" 
Rails, 60 Ib. and up ‘ ’ to 9 10 16.20 to 41.8! 
Billets o 8 7) 0.80 to 
Sheet l n te bars 
Welsh t 7 O80to 32.4 
Tin plates, base box 0 19%4 to 0 19% 1.18 to 4.3 
Cc. per Li 
Ship a ; to 10 10 LAO te o4 
Boiler plat »14 8 2.43 te 
Tees , o11 0 1.85 to ‘ 
Channels »1” 1.70 to ] 
Beams x »10 6 1.65 to 
Round bars ‘ 10 1 2.04 
Galva zed she ~ igz t >t 1.13 te | 
Blac heets »12 1 2 43 to ‘ 
Stee p & 1} ° 33 & . 
Cold rol ste strip 
B 4.5¢ 
‘Kx : ‘ 


Continental Prices, All F.O.B., Delivery as 
Specified 


No. 3 I] indry pig iron 
Belgium, May £4 17 to f tbs $21.45 to $2 
Luxemburg, Ma) 117% to 5 06 21.45 to 
Wire rods 
France, Jun s 10 37.40 
Sheet bars 
Belgium, May f t 7 ( 29.70to 30. 
Merchant bars Cc. per Lb 
Belgium, May, June 4 to 8 10 l t 
Luxemb’g, May, June \ to &§ 7} l 
Germany, June . ) t 8 19 ] 
France May, June I ] 
Joists (beams) 
France April May ‘ Li 1.52 
Luxemb’g, April, May ; 15 1.52 
Belgium, April, May 1.42 
Ir plates 


Belgium, May, June S 7% to 8 10 1.64 to 


igium, April, Ma . 1.471 


two instances, such as shapes, export quotations have 
gone up about 5s, the sellers at low prices having 
booked enough orders and withdrawn from the market. 

In its annual report for 1921-22 the Chamber of 
Shipping of the United Kingdom states that the de- 
pression in that industry, which began in 1920, was 
accentuated in the following year. Compared with 
the maximum reached in 1920, freight rates dropped 
74% per cent, but wholesale prices declined only 44% 
per cent, while retail prices went down as little as 
28% per cent. At the beginning of January of last 
year 2,250,000 tons of British shipping were idle either 
at home or abroad, resulting in about 30,000 officers 
and men of the Mercantile Marine being out of em- 
ployment. At the end of the year the depression in 
the shipping industry had reached a point at which 
it was confidently asserted that it could go no further 
in view of the failure of the revenue and expenditure 
Such cargo vessels as remained at sea 
could only run by reason of capital reserves, while 
passenger and mail boats showed no profits. Many 
new shipping companies, inaugurated during or imme- 
diately after the war, were forced into liquidation. 
The report closes by saying that improvement in the 
shipping situation must wait for the recovery of trade 
and commerce both in this country and throughout the 
whole world. 


to balance. 


On the occasion of his retirement April 1, after 17 
years of service, as credit manager and assistant treas- 
urer of the Truscon Steel Co., O. W. Chaffee was pre- 
sented a gold watch and chain with a Rotary club em- 
blem, by associates. Mr. Chaffee resigned to become 
financial manager for Parish Bros., a large contract- 
ing interest at Youngstown, Ohio. ~ 
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| | NON-FERROUS METALS 





soviarntenas 


The Week’s Prices 


Cents Per Pound for Early Delivery 


Copper, New York Straits Lead Zinc 
——___—___, Tin — — nn 
Electro- New New St. New St. 
Marct Lake lytic* York York Louis York Louis 
9 12.75 12.50 29.00 1.70 4.55 5.00 4.65 
30. 12.75 12.50 28.87% 4.80 4.60 5.02% 4.67% 
1 12.62% 12.3714 29.00 180 4.60 5.0214 4.6714 
April 
] 2.621 2 480 160 7.021% 4 6714 


» 1 hy 
12.62% 12.87% 29.37% 4.90 1.6 5.05 1.70 
19 12 


9 1.94 $.65 5.10 1.75 


New York 
NEW York, April 4. 

All the markets are fairly active and stronger with 
the exception of copper. Sales of copper have been 
heavy but prices are lower. The tin market has been 
moderately active but firm. The lead market has ad- 
vanced quite sharply. Demand for zinc has improved 
and prices have advanced. 

Copper.—Despite the fact that sales of electrolytic 
‘opper during March, variously estimated at 140,000,- 
000 to 150,000,000 lb., were the heaviest in several 
months, prices have fallen. Inquiries in the market 
were also large. There are various explanations for 
this unusual situation in view of the fact that other 
netals are advancing. Active competition for both for- 
ign and domestic orders seems to be the logical expla- 
nation. While electrolytic copper could be bought late 
last week as low as 12.62\%c., delivered, the market 
to-day is a little firmer at 12.75c., delivered, or 12.50c., 
refinery, for April and through the second quarter, de- 
pending upon the seller. There are, however, still some 
sellers who will not meet these prices. With other 
metals advancing it is generally expected that copper 
has turned the corner. 

Copper Averages.—The average price of Lake cop- 
per for the month of March, based on daily quotations 
in THE IRON AGE, was 12.98c., New York. The aver- 
age price of electrolytic copper was 12.68c., refinery, or 
12.93c., delivered. 

Tin.—Since the marked activity noted in this sur- 
vey of the market a week ago, buying has been only 
moderate, but sales have been enough to establish 
prices. Practically every day since March 28 the mar- 
ket has been quiet except on March 29 when a fair 
business was done. There were also some sales made 
on Saturday, April 1. Thus far this week the market 
has been quiet. Consumers have been the principal 
buyers in the business which has been done and the 
quotation for spot Straits has hovered around 29c., New 
York, with 29.50c. quoted to-day. Deliveries into con- 
sumption in March were 6030 tons, with 2260 tons land- 
ing and 826 tons in stock on March 31. Imports for 
the first quarter were 14,910 tons as compared with 
only 5443 tons in the corresponding quarter last year. 
The quantity of tin afloat is reported as 4775 tons. The 
London market to-day is firm with spot standard quoted 
at £143 12s. 6d., future standard at £145 2s. 6d. and 
spot Straits at £146 2s. 6d. per ton, or about £1 higher 
than a week ago. Although the visible supply of tin 
is large and would be considered unwieldy under nor- 
mal conditions, it is being gradually cut down and the 
situation is regarded as satisfactory. 

Lead.—After maintaining its price at 4.70c., New 
York, since last September the leading interest in the 
last week advanced its quotation first to 4.80c., and then 
to 4.90c., New York, with the St. Louis price at 4.60c. 
The outside market, which practically led the advance, 
s also higher at 4.90c., New York, and 4.65c. to 4.70c., 
St. Louis. The higher prices are not a surprise and are 
a reflection of the strength of the market, which has 
been manifest for some time. 

Zinc.—Consumers of prime Western zinc are more 
active in inquiries as well as in buying and prices have 
advanced. For early or April delivery the market is 
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firm at 4.75c., St. Louis, or 5.10c., New York, at wh 
levels sales have been made; for May and June 
ery quotations are 4.80c. and 4.85c., St. Louis, res; 
tively. Moderate sales for advanced positions are 
ported. 


Antimony.—The market continues to advance 
wholesale lots for early delivery are quoted at 4.5 
New York, duty paid. 

Aluminum.—The market is unchanged and wi} 
sale lots of virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent pure, 
early delivery are quoted by the leading produce: 
19c. to 19.10c., f.o.b. plant, depending on the quant 
with importers offering the same grade at 17.50 
18.50c., New York, duty paid. 

Old Metals.—Business is very quiet and trai 
tions are only put through at concessions. Dea 
selling prices are as follows: 


cx 

Per I 
Comper. BeRVY OSG CIUGIOlG sci cccc cies devccas 12.2 
Copper, heavy and wire............ ‘ > Been 
Copper, light and Dottoms.......csescees ice 2 
Heavy machine composition aa ek on we ee 
ee eerie ee ee 7 
NA MN he, oh ee ae ek a Oe 08h gos Ba OM Sa a Uo 7 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings.... 8 
No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings.......... oe 6.2 


Lead, heavy are camel (enema ; | 
Lead, tea ckcbes awe hee eh ewe ea 3 


7? 


Zale 
Chicago 
APRIL 4.—Lead has gone up principally becau 


two successive advances by the leading producer. | 
per is weak, and all of the metals are quiet so far 
new business is concerned, buying of tin alone b« 

in fair volume. A number of advances in old met 
are recorded. We quote in carload lots: Lake copper, 
13c. to 13.25¢c.; tin, 30.50 to 31c.; lead, 4.75c.; spelter, 
1.75c.; antimony, 6c., in less than carload lots. On old 
metals we quote: Copper wire, crucible shapes and cop 
per clips, 9.75c.; copper bottoms, 7.75c.; red bra 
7.25c.; yellow brass, 6c.; lead pipe, 3.50c.; zine, 2.25« 
pewter, No. 1, 22c.; tin foil, 23c.; block tin, 25c.; 
buying prices for less than carload lots. 


St. Louis 


APRIL 4.—The increase in the price of lead concen- 
trates from $32 a ton last summer to $65 a ton, 
zine concentrates from $22 a ton last summer to $27 a 
ton, has caused improved conditions in the Missou 
Oklahoma-Kansas field, and more than twice the num- 
ber of mines are in operation now than on Jan. 1, nearly 
8U mills working out of 225 in the district. Shipm 
of lead concentrates are about 100 per cent above the 
1921 average, and the zine increase is 50 per cent. 
Lead was strong here this week, owing to the advance 
made by the American Smelting & Refining Co., while 
zinc was steady. We quote in carload lots: 
4.50c.; slab zinc, 4.60c. to 4.70c. On old metals we 
quote: Light brass, 3.50c.; heavy red brass and light 
copper, 7c.; heavy yellow brass, 4c.; heavy copper and 
copper wire, 7.50c.; pewter, 15c.; tin foil, 16c.; tea lead, 
2c.; aluminum, 9c. 


Shipping Steel by River 

PirrsBpuRGH, April 4.—The Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Co. yesterday started a tow of eight barges of steel 
products to points along the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. 
This is the largest shipment made by the company 
since it inaugurated this service last fall, and is the 
first one in which it has used one of its own steamers 
for pushing the barges down the rivers. The steamer 
Aliquippa, which is being used, is one of the fleet of 
the Vesta Coal Co., a Jones & Laughlin subsidiary. 
Hereafter the company will make shipments every 
month by the river route to the South. 


Cost Reporting Case Advanced 


WASHINGTON, April 4.—The Court of Appeals 4s 
granted the motion of the Federal Trade Commission 
to advance the Claire Furnace Co. cost reporting case 
on appeal by the commission and set the case specially 
for hearing on May 1. The motion relates to te 
assignment of errors filed recently by the commission. 
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Freight Rates 


ght rates from Pittsburgh on finished iron and 
ducts, in carload lots, to points named, per 100 
as follows: 





ia, domestic.$0.36 , Kansas City ......... $0.815 

phia, export... 0.265 Kansas City (pipe)... 0.77 
domestic... 0.35 Ph Me aanckdeeacuade 0.665 
export .... 0.255 | Omaha ... seceucee QE 

k, domestic... 0.38 | Omaha (pipe) ....... 0.77 

export..... 0.285 OT" eee 1.35 
mestic ..... 0.405 Denver (wire products) 1.415 
EDOFE .occess Gaee | PAGS COMst cccicces 1.665 
enced omen . 0.295 | Pacific Coast, ship plates 1.335 
Laseenee 0.24 Birmingham cetseue Cree 
<edvuntawas 0.325 Jacksonville, all rail 0.555 

sateucwud 0.325 | Jacksonville, rail and 

S ae adeos eee water .. 0.46 

0.38 | New Orleans soe Gas 


‘aaa . 0.475 
mum carload to most of the foregoing points is 
To Denver the minimum loading is 40,000 Ib., 
the Pacific Coast on all iron and steel products, 
ural material, the minimum is 80,000 Ib On 
m the rate applies to a minimum of 50,000 Ib., 
; an extra charge of 9c. per 100 lb. on carloads of 
of 40,000 lb. On shipments of wrought iron and 
to Kansas City, St. Paul, Omaha and Denver the 
irload is 46,000 lb. On iron a steel items not 
the rates vary somewhat and are given in detail 
ir railroad tariffs. 





rom Atlantic Coast ports (i.e.. New York, Phila- 
Baltimore) to Pacific Coast ports of call on most 
nes, via the Panama Canal, are as follows: Pig 
lip plates, 75c.; ingot and muck bars, structural 
wire products, including cut or wire nails, 
hoops, 75c.: sheets and t plates, 60c. to 

wire rope, cable and strands, $1 wire fencing, 
tretcher, 75c.; pipe, not over 8 in. in diameter, 

n. in diameter, 24¢c. per in. or fraction thereof 
All prices per 100 Ib. in carload lot minimum 


Structural Material 


to 15 i channels, 3 to 15 ir ngles, 3 to 6 
or both legs, ™4 in. thick d over, and zees, 
res, 1.50 

ute % ir ind heavier, t i 1.40 


Wire Products 


$2.40 base per keg; galvanized, 1 ir and 

ling large-head barbed roofing nails, taking I 
this price of $1 25 and shorter than 1 in., $1.75 

semer and basic wire, $2.25 per 100 lb.; annealed 
Nos. 6 to 9, $2.25; galvanized wire, $2.75; galvar 
1 wire, $3.05; galvanized fence staples $3.05 
irbed wire, $2.55; polished fence staples, $2.55 


ted nails, per count keg, $1.90; these prices being 
the usual advances for the smaller trade, all f.o.b 
freight added to point of delivery, terms 60 days, 
] 
I 


ver cent off for cash in 10 days Discounts 
fencing are 70% per cent off list for carload lots 
for 1000-rod lots, and 68% per cent for smal 


ittsburgh 


Bolts and Nuts 


ts, small, rolled threads, 


70, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
small, cut threads 70 and 10 per cent off list 
larger and longer 70 and 10 per cent off list 


bolts, % in. x 6 in 
ind shorter rolled threads.70 and 10 pe r cent off list 
S s¢wanes 70 per cent off list 


ind larger sizes......... 70 per cent off list 
‘tee Gatne ons ee wdeewks 70, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads....60 and 10 per cent off list 


PO Wb oss Cr dak de uauwees -) per cent extra 
bolts, c.p.c, and t. nuts, % in. x 4 
a: Ul rs 65, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
and longer sizes....... ..-65 and 10 ~er cent off list 
sed sq. or hex. blank nuts...... off list 
ed nuts, tapped © off list 





Sq. or hex. blank nuts..... $5.25 off list 
i t. sq. or hex. blank nuts, tapped. $5.00 off list 
. shed hex, nuts: 
to 9/16 in. inclusive. .80, 10, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
zes S. A. E ' : ; .80 and 10 per cent off lis 


to 1 in. inclusive, U. S. S. and S. A. E 
70, 10, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
Ss in packages.........80 and 8 tens per cent off list 


3 + 


CB OB Ws bs beck ees 80, 3 tens and 2% per cent off list 
iccts ctu eee ene enue 70, 10 and 5 per cent off list 

ts, carloads ie, et Bins we waetbeee & . 3c. to 3.25c. base 

ts, less than carloads.........-. 3.75c. to 4c. base 


Upset Square and Hex. Head Cap Screws 
i under.....80 and 10 to 80, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
% in ...80 and 10 to 80, 10 and 10 per cent off list 


Upset Set Screws 


Witte ob eS ok. 80, 10 and 5 to 85 per cent off list 
% in.. ...+e..80, 10 and 5 to 85 per cent off list 


Milled Square and Hex. Cap Screws 
wen eee ena aol 75 and 10 to 80 per cent off list 


Milled Set Screws 





a erie ule ie ata 70, 10 and 10 per cent off | 
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ik 
Rivets 
Large structural and ship rivets...... édeweeece eae 
ee ee Seine seXceUd ocudaneedbadenwe - 210to 2.2 
REND: ces 65 005d Kesmwhad eb as eededes .75 and 10 off list 
Wire Rods 
No common basic or Bessemer rods to domestic con- 
sumers, $36 hain rods, $38; screw stock rods, $43; rivet and 
bolt rods and other rods of that character, $38; high carbon 
rods, $45 to $48, depending on carbons 
Railroad Spikes and Track Bolts 
Railroad spikes, 9/16-in. and larger, $2 to $2.25 base per 
100 lb. in lots of 200 kegs of 200 lb. each or more; spikes, 
%-in., %-in, and 7/16-in., $2.15 to $2.25 base; 5/16-in., $2.15 
to $2.50 bass Boat and barge spikes, $2.15 to $2.50 base per 
100 lb. in carload lots of 200 kegs or more, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
[rack bolts, $3 to $3.25 base per 100 Ib. Tie plates, $1.75 
per 100 ll Angle bars, $2.40 per 100 Ib 


Terne Plates 
Prices of terne plates are as follows: 8-lb. coating, 200 





lb., $9.30 per package 8-lb. coating, I, C., $9.60; 16-Ib. 
coating, I. C., $11.80; 20-Ib. coating, I. C., $13; 25-Ib. coat- 
ing, I. C., $14.25 }0-ib. coating, L. C., $15.25; 35-Ib. coating, 
I. C., $16.2: i0-lb. coating, L. C., $17.25 per package, all 
f.o.b. Pitts gh, freight added to point of delivery. 
Iron and Steel Bars 
St ) from mill Refined bar iron, 2c. to 2.10c. 


Welded Pipe 


counts are to jobbers for carload lots on 


Butt Weld 


Stee Iron 
Bla Galv Inche Black Galv 
{ 28 ye te j oa a i 
. , t i, 3% 22 
. 1, ‘ 36%, «18% 
) % 42% 27% 
4 t i 44! 29% 
Lap VW d 
i ! ’ 25% 
: 5 ly » 42% 29% 
s 4 3 27% 
4 > t + } 
| ts mo, plain « id 
% 2 ; ‘ ) % Ay, Th 
‘ ‘ § lg 23% 
M 4 t 444%, 30 
a 2 @ as plain ends 
62 01 10% 27% 
) 66 tl, » 4 434 31% 
il, 53% ‘ f iz 30% 
7 to 8 61 47 i to 8 . 85% 23% 
9 to l 41, j to } 30% 1s 
= I ge trade the bove discounts are in- 
th ipplementary discounts of 5 and 
Boiler Tubes 
tl ad yunts fe carload lot f.o.b 
} 
] { j Steel Charcoal Jron 
1% 261 ce Bi anesdnadans 5 
to . $1 oon Ge See elec accene 15 
to 2 8 CO 2% Mic cccccccss 25 
to 1 ] 10:3 Diinéanconnce .. an 
, to 4% in 32 
1 bu teel tubes, a supplementary discount 
Commercial Seamless Boiler Tubes 
New ! have been adopted on standard commercial 
seamles r tube but manufacturers are not yet ready 
t announce er for publication, and for that reason we 
publish no d ints tt week 
Sheets 
Price r mill shipments on sheets of standard gage in 
carloads, f.o.t Pittsburgh. follow 
Blue Annealed 
Cents per Lb Cents per Lb. 
‘ S and heavier 2.20-—2.35 Nos. 11 and 12 2.30—2.45 
Nos. 9 and 1 Nos. 13 and 14 2.35-—2.50 
( base ) 2.25-—2.40 Nos. 15 and 16 2.45-2.60 
Box Annealed, One Pass Cold Rolled 
Cents per Lb. | Cents per LD. 
Nos. 17 » 21 2.80-2.95 | No. 28 (base).. , 3.00-—3.15 
Nos. 22 to 24 .2.85-3.00 | No. 29 . aa . -8.10-3.25 
Nos. 2 und 26 ? 90—3.05 No. 30 3.20-—3.35 
N ‘ 2.95-—3.10 
Galvanized 
Cents per Lb Cents per Lb. 
Nos. 10 and 1 3 00-3.15 | Nos. 25 and 26....3.70-3.85 
Nos. 12 to 14 3.10-3.25 No. 27 ..-3.85-—-4.00 
Nos. 15 and 16 »5~3.40 No. 28 (base) .. -4.00-4.15 
No 17 ¢t ] } 40-3.55 No. 29 .. ‘ 4.25-4.49 
Nos. 22 ¢ 4 ,.55—-3.70 No. 30 ; 4.50—4.65 
Tin-Mill Black Plate 
Cents per Lb. | Cents per Lb. 
Nos. 15 and 16 2.80-2.95 | No. 28 (base)......3.00-3.15 
Nos. 17 to 21 2.85-3.00 a. ae babewenn . -3.05-—3.20 
Nos. 22 to 24 2.90—3.05 No. 36 . a . -8.05-3.20 
Nos. 25 to 27 > 95-3.10 Nos. 30% and 31..3.10-3.25 
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Dadnneneasnencecnsens 


Trsenncanensessensensent: 


C, J. McGregor, who has been assistant sales agent 
of the American Steel & Wire Co., at its Cleveland 
office, has been appointed sales agent for the company 
in Buffalo to succeed E. 
A. Niven, who has been 
transferred to New York. 
P. B. Gilroy has been 
transferred from the com- 
pany’s Detroit office to 
succeed Mr. McGregor in 
Cleveland. Mr. McGregor 
has been with the com- 
pany 20 years. He trav- 
eled the New England 
territory for 12 years and 
was then transferred to 
the Chicago and Milwau- 
kee districts, where he 
served a year and eight 
months. He was made as- 
sistant sales agent in 
Cleveland in 1915 and ef- 
fective April 1 this year, 
became sales agent at 


C. J. MCGREGOR Buffalo. 


A. L. Johnson, man- 
aging director of Richard Johnson, Clapham & Mor- 
ris, Ltd., Manchester, England, is in the United States 
on a business trip. He is accompanied by A. W. Shaw 
of the same company. 





Willard E. Freeland, for the past few years con- 
nected with the Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New 
Haven, latterly in the capacity of superintendent of 
sales production, has accepted a professorship in Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston. In his 
new work he will give the course in marketing which 
comes as the third term of business management. It 
is expected he will devote part of his time to consult- 
ing work. Before his engagement with the Winchester 
Repeating Arms Co, Mr. Freeland was New England 
editor of THE IRON AGE. 


KF’. G. Davis, who has represented the Atlas Crucible 
Steel Co. in the Detroit district for the past three 
vears, has resigned, effective April 1, to become dis- 
trict manager of sales in the Detroit district for the 
Electric Alloy Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio. Mr. Davis 
will occupy temporary offices in Room No. 1716 Ford 
Building, Detroit. The company is installing a complete 
warehouse stock in Detroit, and the district offices will 
be moved to the new warehouse as soon as arrange- 
ments are completed. 


A. F. Sparks has been elected president of the 
James Leffel & Co., Springfield, Ohio, to succeed the 
late George R. Prout. Harold A. Prout has been 
elected vice-president, succeeding Mr. Sparks. 


Joseph S. Ruble has resigned as director, vice- 
president and construction manager of the Austin Co., 
Cleveland, to enter the general contracting business. 
Mr. Ruble, who is a member of the A. S. M. E., has 
had a wide construction experience. 


R. W. Shore, formerly manager of the New York 
office of the Defiance Machine Works, Defiance, Ohio, 
has joined the sales organization of Russell, Holbrook 
& Henderson, New York, machine tool dealers. 


James L. Gough, president and treasurer the Na- 
tional Machinery Sales Co., machine tool merchant, 
Chicago, has temporarily liquidated his business owing 
to continued ill health. It is Mr. Gough’s intention 
upon his recovery to re-enter the machine tool business 
when its skies are clearer. 


Lane Johnson has assumed his duties as chief engi- 
neer of the United Engineering & Foundry Co., Pitts- 


burgh, having been previously engaged in ¢o 
engineering work in the Pittsburgh district. 
graduate of the Massachusetts Institute of Te 
and has a broad experience in mill work. An 
firms with which he has been connected are 
rado Fuel & Iron Co., Kokomo Steel & Wire (. 
ican Rolling Mill Co. and Alex Laughlin. 


C. E. Potts, superintendent of the sheet mi 
Inland Steel Co., Indiana Harbor, Ind., has 
effective April 1, on account of ill health, 
make his home in Los Angeles, Cal. Mr. Pott 
ceeded by William H. Weichsel, formerly su) 
dent of the Dover mill of the American She: 
Plate Co., New Philadelphia, Ohio, as ann 
week ago. 


Robert Walker, formerly superintendent 
dries for the American Marine Iron Works, P 
Ore., has been appointed superintendent of the 
Foundry, Springfield, Ill. 


Frederick O, Smith, secretary and manager 
chases of the Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Bar 
has returned after a several weeks’ trip to ( 


and the West. 


James L. Richards, president Massachuse' 
Co., Boston, which owns the New England Coa] & 
Co., who has been in Florida recuperating fron 
cent operation, is back at his desk, much impr 
health. 


Frank P. Mooney, who has been in the traffi 
partment of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Pit 
burgh, for a number of years, recently was ap 


assistant traffic manager of the company. 


Charles W. Eckhardt, for many years purchasing 
agent for Milliken Brothers, Inc., and recently wit 
Robert Grant, Woolworth Building, New York, becan« 
associated with the R. M. Baily Co., Philadelpl 
April 1. 


E. T. Pelton, vice-president Armstrong Steel Cast- 
ings Co., Huntington, Ind., has resigned, eff 
April 1. 


Frank C. Lewis, 4700 Kenwood Avenue, Chicag 
who has been connected with the Charles G. Ste\ 
Co., Chicago, for the past few years, has resigned 
was for many years Western manager for the | 
Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 


W. C. Peterson, metallurgical engineer fo: 
Atlas Crucible Steel Co., has resigned, effective Apr 
to accept the position of manager of alloy steel div 
with the Electric Alloy Steel Co., Youngstown, 0! 
Prior to the position which Mr. Peterson held with t 
Atlas Crucible Steel Co., he spent 12 years with | 
*ackard Motor Car Co. 


Charles F. Aumann, who at the sixteenth a 
dinner of the Atkins Pioneers, employees of E. ©. A' 
kins & Co., saw manufacturers, Indianapolis, wa 
elected treasurer, has been with the company 52 yea 
When, as a boy, he began with the company, it emp!oy 
50 men; now there are about 2200 employees. W 
Weaver was elected president; Major M. Poole, 
president, and C. A. Newport, re-elected secretar; 


H. P. Parrock, who resigned some time ago 
the Lumen Bearing Co., of Buffalo, still retains h 
terest in the Lumen Bearing Co. of Ohio, although : 
incorrect statement in this regard was printed 1 
issue of March 30. Mr. Parrock has sold his sto 
the New York Lumen company, but as stated 
a stockholder in the Ohio company. 


Howard Baker, formerly purchasing agent 
Mark Mfg. Co., Chicago, has been named by Ass 
Secretary of the Treasury Wadsworth as direct 
supply in connection with reorganization by the 
ury Department of its purchasing activities by « 
nating the work formerly exercised at about a s 
different points. Mr. Baker will not only coordinat 
purchases of the different services of the Treasury ' 
partment itself, but will represent the Treasury ©! 
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| purchasing board. He is at present one of the 
nts of the Director of the Budget and has been 
i to the Treasury Department in connection with 


rk. 

ner L. Ferguson, President of the Newport News 
g \ilding & Dry Dock Co., has been selected to serve 

ember of the Claims Commission of the United 
St Shipping Board, by the President, without 


nas Towne, formerly vice-president and general 
r of the Federal Tool & Alloy Steel Corpora- 
6 Rutledge Street, Brooklyn, has been succeeded 
{. Todd as general manager and Edward Munson 
president. 
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Fissvecenses*sensenaansy 








\WRENCE BATES JENCKES, director and a member 
levelopment board, Crompton & Knowles Loom 


\ . Worcester, Mass., died at his home in that city, 
i 29, after a long illness, in his fifty-fifth year. 
Mi jlenckes for some time was associated with the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh. He was 


er of the American Society of Mechanical En- 
as well as other societies. 

GrorcE R. Prout, president of the James Leffel & 
iter wheel and turbine manufacturers, Spring- 
Jhio, died at his home in that city on March 17, 
fifty-three. He moved to Springfield in 1902, 
id been associated with the Superior Drill Co. 
\merican Seeding Machine Co. prior to his ac- 
the presidency of the Leffel Co. in 1919. 

EpwaRD P. MaGuIReE, general manager Lapointe 

Ml ne Tool Co., Hudson, Mass., since 1914, and asso- 
with its business for many years previous, died 


Var oss 


Epwarp Weck, aged fifty, cutlery manufacturer, 
irdening of the arteries March 28, at his home 
klyn. He was president of Edward Weck & 

: Ine., which has a plant in Brooklyn. 


Wages in New York State Factories 


ring to the report of the State Industrial Com- 
r, the average wages in factories of the State 
lanuary amounted to $24.43 per week, compared 
61 for January, 1921, and $25,72, the average 
year 1921. The weekly earnings were 92 per 
her than in June, 1914, while the corresponding 
food at retail, as reported by the United States 
f Labor Statistics, was only 43 per cent above 
14 
division covering metals, machinery and con- 
the total payroll was reported as 65 per cent 
han in June, 1914, while the number of em- 
vas 7 per cent below that of the earlier date. 
age pay per employee in this group is there- 
per cent higher than formerly. 


Active Demand for Rolls 


ement in the steel business not only is re- 

larger rolling mill operations, but also in the 

steel mill rolls. There is not much activity 

mill rolls, because the demand for plates has 

grown in proportion to that for other rolled 

but there is good buying of narrower rolls, 

for sheet and tin plate mills. In this connec- 

interesting to note that the Canton Roll & 

| Works, owned by the American Sheet & Tin 
is running 100 per cent. 


P. Gilligan, national president, American 
r Steel Treating, was the guest and principal 
it the regular monthly meeting of the Pitts- 
hapter, held in the auditorium of the Bureau 
building, Pittsburgh, Tuesday evening, April 
ibject was “Quality vs. Quantity.” 


Heavier Movement of Coal. Iron and Steel 


WASHINGTON, April 4.—That the iron and steel and 
related industries registered a sharp recovery during 
the last quarter of 1921 as compared with the third 
quarter of that year and the corresponding period of 
1920 is indicated by the reports of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission giving summaries of freight move- 
ments of Class I railroads. These carriers are those 
having annual operating revenues above $1,000,000. Re- 
ports of Classes II and III railroads are not made to 
the commission, but it is estimated that the tonnage 
these latter two classes haul constitutes approximately 
15 per cent of the total. On this basis, therefore, this 
percentage should be added to the tonnages on Class I 
roads in order to get the entire freight commodity 
movement 

Striking differences showing the increase in ton- 
nage hauled during the last quarter of 1921 are ap 
parent with regard to coal, coke, iron ore and stee! 
products when compared with the third quarter of 
1921 and the last quarter of 1920. In the case of coal, 
the tonnage hauled during the last quarter of 1921 on 
Class I roads totaled 286,830,937 tons, as against 70,- 
765,728 tons for the third quarter, and 110,522,086 tons 
for the last quarter of 1920. Making a similar com- 
parison with regard to iron ore, the respective figures 
are 29,576,590 tons, 14,785,154 tons, and 20,605,089 tons. 

Comparative figures in detail in net tons follow: 


Quarters Ending 


Dex 1,1921 Sept. 30,1921 Dec. 31, 1926 

Bituminous coal $6,830,937 70,765,728 110.522.086 
(Coke 10,214,239 1,673,609 6.871.501 
Iron ore YM. OTG,590 14,785,154 20,605,039 
Iron, pig and bloon 811,36 1,122,934 339,501 
Rails and fastening »bo.44 §2.511 87.789 
Liar ind sheet ste 

structural steel and 

steel pipe 737,18 2,724,792 230,34 
Other metals, pig, bar 

and sheet 156,210 25,270 15,816 
(‘astings macl 

ind boilers { POR oF 959.694 ” 


Will Take Over Graham Nut Co. 


The Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Pittsburgh, has 
secured an interest in a new company to be known as 
the Graham Bolt & Nut Co., which will take over the 
Graham Nut Co., maker of nuts, bolts and lag screws, 
which has a plant on Neville Island and general offices, 
of which are on West Carson Street, Pittsburgh. Harry 
C. Graham, president, and Charles J. Graham, vice- 
president, of the Graham Nut Co., are joint owners 
with the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. in the new com- 
pany, in which they will retain their present positions, 
while S. W. Gray, secretary and treasurer of the old 
company, retains that position with the new organiza- 
tion. Albert Graham, who has been identified with 
the organization since 1880, and who for several years 
has been chairman of the board of directors, retires 
from active participation in the business. The present 
capacity of the company’s plant will be considerably 
enlarged and new lines of products added, notably track 
bolts and rivets. The Graham Nut Co. was one of the 
first to adapt steel to the manufacture of nuts, and 
grew out of the firm of Charles & McMurtry, founded 
in 1874, with a plant on Sixteenth Street, Pittsburgh, 
by William Charles and George G. McMurtry. The firm 
subsequently became William Charles & Co., and later 
John Charles & Co., and the plant was removed to Al- 
legheny. The controlling interest was purchased in 
1896 by Albert Graham, and he, with his two sons, 
Harry C. and Charles J., formed a partnership under 
the name of the Graham Nut Co. The company was 
incorporated in 1903, and subsequently was removed to 
a new plant on Neville Island. 


Higher Scrap Prices 


YOUNGSTOWN, April 4.—A sale of heavy melting 
scrap has been made at $17.25, which compares with 
recent high of $16.50 and previous level of $14 to 
$14.50. Hydraulically compressed scrap is quoted at 
$15, which is up $2.50 to $3 from recent levels. The 
price situation reflects the demand for scrap for stee! 
making. 
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Machinery Markets and News of: the Works 
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MARCH SHOWS A SLIGHT GAIN 


Machine-Tool Business, However, Has Not 


Picked Up Materially 


Better Demand for Steel Mill Equipment and the 
Crane Market Is Fairly Active 


While March machine-tool business was more sat- 
isfactory than that of February, there was no such 
improvement as occurred in the steel industry. March 
sales showed a fair gain over the preceding month, 
particularly in the Central West. Business continues 
very quiet in the East. 

A disappointment to the trade is the lack of 
machine-tool buying of importance by the railroads. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the railroads are buying 
rather freely of rolling stock, car repair material and 
track supplies, very little is being done in the rehabili- 
tation of machine shops. 

The Santa Fe, which has issued many inquiries re- 
cently at Chicago, has put out another for four 20-in. 
lathes, and it is expected that this road will place 
some orders within a week. Other railroad inquiry and 
buying are unimportant. The New York has placed an 
order for two machines, the Illinois Central is inquir- 


New York 
New YORK, April 4. 

A slight improvement is noted in the number of inquiries 
for machine tools, but there is still a great deal of hesitancy 
among buyers in placing orders. March was slightly better 
than February, but the change for the better was not suf- 
ficient to change sentiment to one of optimism. 


Grover A. Whalen, Commissioner of Plant and Structures, 
Municipal Building, New York, will soon call for bids for the 
construction of two, and possibly three, electrically-operated 
ferry boats for the Staten Island service, to include complete 
electric power plants, with turbine-gearing, pumping ma- 
chinery, etc. 

The crane market is quiet with a number of small in- 
quiries still pending. The Watson Machine Co.; Paterson, 
N. J., which was in the market for a 15-ton, 40-ft. span crane, 
is stated to have postponed purchase for about one month. 
The 110-ton power house crane for the West Penn Power Co. 
has not yet been placed. Decision and award on this crane 
will be in the Pittsburgh district Among other inquiries 
about to close is one for a 5-ton, 34-ft., 8%4-in. span electric 
crane for the Habirshaw Electric Cable Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 
Activity is marked in crawl tread cranes in the Middle West. 
The Northwest Engineering Co. reports sales of 12 cranes in 
March; six dragline cranes and six standard cranes. The 
Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist Co. reports that March sales 
on the “Liftabout,’’ a small electric hoist recently brought out 
by this company, total 100 of %4-ton and 1-ton capacities. 

Among recent sales were: Northwest Engineering Co., a 
10-ton crawl tread crane equipped with Haywood bucket to 
the Standard Bitulithic Co., 50 Church Street New York; 
Arthur Appleton, 29 Broadway, New York, a 38-ton, 19-ft. 
span Reading hand power crane to the Northwestern Mining 
& Exchange Co., 50 Church Street, New York, for Brockway- 
ville, Pa.; Niles-Bement-Pond Co., a 10-ton, 57-ft. span over- 
head traveling crane to the Palmer Steel Co., Holyoke, Mass. ; 
Champion Engineering Co., a 10-ton, 46-ft. span overhead 
traveling crane to the Differential Steel Car Co., Findlay, 
Ohio; Whiting Corporation, a 25-ton, 1-motor, overhead trav- 
eling crane to the Manchester Traction, Power & Light Co., 
Manchester, N. H. 


ing for a lathe and the Chicago, Burlington & 
has asked prices on two tools. 

Industrial plants are not large buyers, | 
being confined almost entirely to single mach 
very often used machines are taken in pref 
new tools because of the saving in price. T} 
Manville Co., New York, is reported to have . 

a small list of tools for its Waukegan, IIl., pla: 

An indication of the forward movement in + 
mobile industry is the order for 100,000 Cor 
motors placed by the Durant Motors Co., | 
Mich. The Maxwell Motor Corporation is in 
ket for a number of woodworking machine 
body-building plant at Dayton, Ohio. The ( 
Motor Car Co., Cleveland, is inquiring for fou 
ing lathes. 

Steel mill equipment is in better dema: 

West Leechburg Steel Co. has placed an order 
Treadwell Engineering Co., Easton, Pa., for a 
continuous hot strip mill and cooling beds, a: 
electrical equipment, amounting to about $200,000, w 
be built by the Westinghouse Electric Mfg. Co 

The Youngstown Board of Education has issued an 
inquiry for 40 machines, mostly for woodworking pur- 
poses. 

Crane demand continues active, particularly in thé 
Pittsburgh district. 


The Municipal Gas Co., Albany, N. Y., will tak 
once for a one-story addition to its Riverside electri: 
plant, 52 x 170 ft. Thomas E. Murray, 50 Du 
New York, is engineer. 


Stroh & Wilson, 514 West 125th Street, New Yo 
brass goods, plumbing supplies, etc., have purchased pr 
50 x 100 ft., on 125th Street, for new works. Plans 
prepared at an early date. 


J. L. McInerny, 311-17 State Street, Elmira, N. \ 
ating a forge and machine works, will install new 
equipment, blower apparatus, and machine tools 


The Eastern Malleable Iron Works, Twenty-fi! 
Troy, N. Y., will break ground at once for a one-st 
plant, 50 x 185 ft. 


M. I. St. John, care of George Keister, 56 West 
fifth Street, New York, is having plans completed fo! 
story automobile service and repair works at 174t! 
and the Grand Concourse, to cost $125,000. 


The Freed-Eiseman Radio Corporation, 255 F 
nue, New York, manufacturer of wireless equipment 
leased an additional floor at its present location for 
production. 


A vocational department will be installed 
school to be erected at Hornell, N. Y., to cost about $4 
bids for which will be received until April 25. 
Marsh, 101 Park Avenue, New York, are architects 


The Foundation Co., 120 Liberty Street, New Y 
assemble at once a complete construction plant 
chinery for shipment to Belgium, to be used for rebull 
the Louvain University Library, for which the co! 
secured the contract. The cost will approximate $ 


The Superintendent of Public Works, Albany 
soon commence the construction of a ship repa 
Waterford, N. Y., for the Eastern Division of the S! 
Canal. It will consist of a dry dock, with mai! 
wood-working and iron-working shop, 70 x 200 ft 
expenditure will total $100,000, and to-which will 
an appropriation of about $200,000 next year for 
tures of the plant. Charles L. Cadle is superinte! 
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The United States Engineer Office, Room 710, Army Build- 

New York, will receive bids until April 17 for the con- 
iction of one steel oil barge and one steel water barge 
The Manati Sugar Co., 112 Wall Street, New York, is 
sposing of a bond issue of $8,000,000, a portion of the pro- 
eds to be used for extensions and improvements in its sugar 

and narrow-gage railroad lines at the eastern end of 
a. Regino Truffin is president. 


Fire, March 31, destroyed the one-story foundry of the 
infield Brass Foundry Co., West Front Street, Plain- 
d, N. J. 
The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, 
shington, will receive bids until April 25, schedule 9554, 
18,000 steel powder tanks for Lake Denmark, N. J.; also 
12,000 steel powder tanks for Fort Mifflin, Pa. 
The Auto-Treat Co., Perth Amboy, N. J., recently incor- 
ited with a capital of $100,000, is planning for the estab- 
ment of a factory to manufacture gasoline and oil pump- 
e machinery and parts. Abel Hansen, head of the Fords 
celain Works, Lehigh Avenue, Perth Amboy, will be presi- 
of the new company. 
4 vocational department will be installed in the two-story 
rh school to be erected at Point Pleasant, N. J., estimated 
ost about $50,000. Clinton B. Cook, Asbury Park Trust 
iilding, Asbury Park, N. J., is architect. 
rhe Richelieu Motor Corporation, 649 Mattison Avenue, 
iry Park, N. J., has been incorporated under Delaware 
with capital of $2,000,000 to erect a plant for the manu- 
ire of automobiles. It has a tract of land on Asbury 
ue and has had plans drawn for a one- and two-story 
80 x 200 ft., estimated to cost $200,000, including 
hinery Samuel A. Reeves is president and Robert G 
treasurer. 
he Board of Education, Franklin, N. J., will commence 
mmediate erection of an addition to the vocational school, 
ited to cost about $190,000. 


\ one-story power house will be erected by the National 
Supply Co., Frelinghuysen Avenue and Bigelow Street, 
rk, N. J., to cost about $17,000. 
The Public Service Electric Co., Public Service Terminal, 
vark, N. J., is arranging an appropriation of $10,000,000, 
expended during the next 36 months for extensions 
improvements in power plants and system. About one- 
of the fund will be used during the present year, to in- 
the installation of two new generators and boilers, and 
iary machinery, at the Essex power plant, estimated to 
n excess of $3,500,000; new equipment at the Camden 
Burlington, N. J., power plants, costing $170,000 and 
000 respectively. An addition will be constructed to the 
ng laboratory at the Marion power plant, Marion, near 
rsey City, for the installation of pulverized fuel burning 
g apparatus. New electric substations and line exten- 
ire estimated to cost in excess of $500,000 


New England 
Boston, April 3. 


tle encouragement was derived |} local machine-tool 
in going business in the closing days of March. That 
will prove the least profitable so far this year to a 
rity of the local firms. Sales the past week were mostly 
idual machines and involved small cash outlay. The 
notable exception was the purchase by a Chelsea, Mass., 
of radio appliances of a 16-in. x 8-ft. Worcester made 
lathe, a precision bench lathe and about $14,000 worth 
iraulic machinery. Other sales included a 13-in. x 
ithe to a Fall River textile mill; two 9-in. x 4-ft 
to two greater Boston garages; a 16-in. x 8-ft. lathe 
synn farming interest; a 16-in. x 8-ft. quick change gap 
to a Somerville garage; a No. 4 Consolidated press 
a Providence manufacturer ; two used Belton gear cutters 
Springfield maker, and a 20-in. shaper to an Everett 


facturing interest. Sales of single machines, mostly 
¢ 


to South American and Spanish concerns are noted 
rst export business reported in several months 

outlook for April is fairly encouraging. The Con- 

it field indicated more activity than during the past 

irs, and local dealers have a fairly large number of 

- itions out in Massachusetts, Maine and Rhode Island. 

& mt is producing fewer prospects than any other New 

d state, the sale of an upright drill and a small lathe 

Rutland garage, reported this week, being the first 

ess placed in some time. The purchase of a fairly 

number of small machine tools is under consideration 

g terests going into the manufacture of radio apparatus. 

large New England industries, such as the General 

tric the Westinghouse Electric, the United Shoe Ma- 

ery Corporation, American Steel & Wire, automobile 

ufacturers, and road machinery makers are all becoming 

active, and are expected to be factors in the machine 

arket later. In Connecticut, hardware manufacturers 
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are busier, and such concerns as the New Departure Mig 
Co., Bristol, are employing more people than at any previous 
time this year. The New Departure Mfg. Co. is installing 
a gas carburizing furnace for experimental purposes, a pot 
dumping device in its annealing department, and other equip- 
ment. 

New Emgland shipyards are the least active industries 
Activity at the Fore River works, Bethlehem Shipbuilding 
Co., Ltd., is down to a mininmum, a large Portsmouth, N. H 
yard, according to a report just issued by a Government 
official, is hopelessly bankrupt, while the Bath, Me., plant of 
the Texas Co. is closed and the steel, machinery, lumber, etc 
being sold as fast as possible. The Bath Iron Works is in- 
cerasing its force gradually, but will not require a large 
crew to handle the building of Government lightships under 
contract. 


The Maine Motor & Engineering Co., 17 Somerset Avenue 
Winthrop, Mass., contemplates going into the manufacture 
of radio appartus and is inquiring for machine tools 


The Industrial Development Co. acting for the Nationa! 
Can Co. plans the erection of a plant, 92 x 160 ft.; a garage 


20 x 60 ft... and a storage building, 20 x 40 ft. on Locust 
Street, South Boston Plans will be ready about May ! 


The Remington Oil Engine Co., Stamford, Conn., has been 
reorganized and plans to erect new manufacturing units in 
Glenbrook, Conn., on property bordering the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad. The company went into re 
ceivership in February, 1921. Winthrop A. Clark is now 
president and chief engineer; J. Edward Brown, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, and Peter T. Dondlinger, secre- 
tary-treasurer. The offices of the company wil] remain in 
Stamford 

Pratt Brothers, North Grafton, Mass., contemplate the 
erection of a coal pocket. Details have not yet beer 


‘ontract has been awarded for a one-story, 24 x 45 ft 
machine and carpenter shop and other improvements by thé 
Colwell Worsted Mills, Providence, R. I. 


Coal-handling machinery will be needed for a 2000-to 
coal pocket to be erected by the Tuxis Coal Co., 553 Nort! 
Colony Street, Meriden, Conn., plans for which are being 
draw! 

A machine and repair shop will be installed in the new 
fire house building to be erected on St. John Street, New 
Haven, Conn., by the city. Norton & Townsend are thé 
architects. 

The Atlas Die Casting Co., Worcester, Mass., has bee! 
reorganized with J. Herbert Johnson, recently assistant sales 
manager the machine division of the Norton Co., ag genera 
manager and treasurer. The president is Edward G. Nor 
man, and the other directors Nathan Lester and Malcolm A 


Blanch Mr Lester is the engineering member of the 
executive staff He was formerly with the Doehler Die 
Casting Co. and the Acme Die Casting Co., both of Brooklyn 
Mr. Blanch is the superintendent. The business was estab 


lished a year ago, and the corporation has a capital stock 
of $200,000 The company occupies the four-story building 
at 29 Jackson Street, Worcester, which is newly equipped 
throughout for the manufacturer of die castings of zin 


and bronze metals Twenty die-casting machines w be 
in operation in a few weeks and it is expected that 60 
will be employed within two months 

A vocational department will be installed in the tw 


story and basement high school, 92 x 150 ft., to be erected 
at Madison. Me., to cost $220,000. H. S. Combs, 11 Lisbor 
Street, Lewiston, Me., is architect. 

Fire, March 25, destroyed a portion of the works of the 
Up-to-Date Tool Co., in the Badger Building, 535 Alban; 


Street, Boston ind the plant in the same building of the 
Dickerman Pox ¢ manufacturer of paper boxes, with com 
bined loss estimated at $60,000 

Corson Brothers & Co., Bangor, Me., are planning the 
erection of new hydroelectric generating plant at Six Mile 
Falls, where t 160 acres has been acquired. Work will 





the summer 

The Bush Mfg. Co., 100 Wellington Street. Hartford 
Conn., manufacturer of automobile radiators, et has filed 
plans for a one-story addition, 50 x 250 ft.. to cost $40,800 
Buck & Sheldon, Inc., 60 Prospect Street, are architects 
and engineers 

The American Steel & Wire Co., Grove Street, Wor- 

er, Mass., is planning the erection of a one-story add 
tion, 60 x 100 ft., for steel galvanizing work. C. E. Good- 
rich is company engineer 

The plant and equipment of the G-O Tractor Corpora- 
tion, Derby, Conn., will be sold at public auction The 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, plant of the company will also be of- 
fered on April 12. 

A one-story power house, 50 x 62 feet, will be erected 
by the Inland Paper Board Co., Versailles, Conn. 


Motors and other electric power and mechanical] equip- 
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Chicago; No 
kegan, Ill 
Crossing, Chicago, and a battery of six 


ment will be installed in the four-story plant, 80 x 270 ft 
0 be constructed by the Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, 
Mass., at Marlbor Mass for the manufacture of paper 
poxes, etc,, 


} e% 97 


been let to the Aberthaw Construction Co., 2% The Durant Motors Co. has placed an 


School Street, Bosto1 motors with the Continental Motors Co., 
These motors will be used in a touring car 
im which will be manufactured at Lansing, Mich. 
Buffalo N. Forte & Brothers, 2059 Ogden Avenue, 
BUFFALO, April taking bids on a one-story garage, 100 x 
“ ‘ . J Cri y nu ‘ ‘OS $50,000 
rhe Maxwell Stee Vault Co 4 Warner Street, Oneida North rawford Avenue to cost 900, , 
MN. 2 has completed plans for the erection of the first unit The Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, 
f a new plant, one-story, 60 x 90 ft plates the construction of a one-story car 


The A. W. Jack Corporation 


asbestos produ 


Lockport, N Y.. manufac 


Jans nearing completion 


Wenatchee, Wash., 


new works to cost $350,000, including machinery, on site 


uurchased at Mill Street and North Transit Road, totaling 


ing of 
bout 8 acres Work will be started early in May George ing plant, ete 


F. Hardy, 309 Broadway, New York, is engineer The Greenduck Metal Stamping Co., 212 
Chicago, has been incorporated with $100,000 


Harvest Co. of America, 487 Seneca 


The Internationa] 
Buffal has leased 11 building now in course ot to manufacture metal specialties, such 
>t iv, i ~ ASset ii pull hile, A A 


nedals, key tags, key rings 
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cupola for the Genera] Boilers (Cy 
No. 3 cupola for the Damez Foundry Co 


tumbling 


estimated to cost $500,000, with machinery. Con- for the new plant of the Niagara Radiator Co. 


at Chi 


order for 
Muskego 


to sell f 


Chica 


124-ft at 


"7 
‘ 


as 


match cases, 


Minn., « 
repair s) 
x 300 ft., at Minot, N. D., to cost $85,000. 
receive bids on the construction of terminal faci) 


It wi 


including a 24-stall roundhousé 
house, coaling station, water supply equipment, boik 


Tilden A 


capita 


rules, 


desk cal 


ection at Pennsylvania, Retreat and Woodbrook avenues 
‘ > P . arks at < ae ala — he 
taling about 18,000 sq. ft und will use it aS a service and watch fobs, bookmarks, et It has take n over th 
ir works. and for other operating service ness of the Greenduck Co, and has a fully equipped 
¥ : it the address given William U. Watson is president 
The Wickwire Limest Co Gasport, N Y is plan- 
. “i rsvi ‘ + . y ‘ng S ‘ > y 
nine to rebuild th ortion of works destroyed by fire Tye Will County Welding Co. South Chicago A 
Ma 23, with loss estin i at $50,000, including crush Joliet, has been incorporated with $10,000 capital sto 
nd other machiner s a subsidiary of the Powers-Thompson Construct 
7 ; Joliet, and was formed principally to do welding wo 
Mhe Hoffma Packing ( Free Street sVracuse > ‘ 
; 7 , that company and a number of other affiliated con 
N. 3 operated by A. C. Hoffman & Son, has had plans rn - 
3 The business will be commercialized, however, if it 
ympleted for i five tor ind basement cold storage and . ' 
; itisfactorily. 
elrigerating pliant, 0 X 6 Tt Henschein & McLaren 163% 
Prairie Avenue, Cl a 1 urchitects The Combustion Co 174 North Michigan A 
“ay Chicago, has leased a plant at 4 North Western A 
A vocationa lepartment w be installed in the three 5 ; 
' Chicago, with 14,000 sq. ft. of floor space, which w 
high school Lit 200 ft to be erectec at Owego j 
: ; : : - equipped to manufacture iutomatice fuel oil burning 
N y tO COST O2b60,000 ind for which Coffin & Coffin, arch J : 
- : ment It is in the market for three engine lathe 
22 Fifth Avenue New Yorl will prepare plan , 1 hi | 
P haper, one milling machine, one small hand screw mac 
| r Y , ~f et sil we Yr eg . ‘ " P : ‘ a » 
Thompson Foundry Co., Oliver Street, Silver Creek one medium hand screw machine, a 20-inch drill press 
N. 3 will ull me equipment for the production of iron mall drill presses, one speed lathe, one hacksaw, an a 
rass casting it-t ting a iratu et press, and miscellaneous equipment, such as shafting, 
é ) rt VW S Svracuse N \ ha drill drill chucks, reamers, et The officers are P 
n ur plans ul \ f w pumping plant, in dent William T. Dean vice-president, Cecil De Gi 
nnection w 1 the municipal g ag reduction works ecretary and treasurer, J. F. Kennedy 
mK. T. Gaig 2 \ \venu Binghamton, N. Y., ha The Rich Steel Products Co., Battle Creek, Micl 
urde ‘ tract to Clark & Stay Rossville, N. ¥ for erect a foundry machine shop, assembling building 
i e] to st about $ 000 warehouse for the production of the new patent alu 
‘ ‘ , nstalled in the thre lawn mower! It will have the x blades instead of tl 
: 14 ( erected at Bata omary three, and will weigh only half as mu 
\ . i ER. I lora ‘ 18 iverage lawn mower 
r ware Avenu Buff hitect The Davenport Loan & Investment C Davenpo 
vf ‘ ‘ ~ . purchased a portion of a former glucose plant 
: : ty for the reported purpose of ising it to manu 
t i4 I i ! i 
. ew concrete road finishing machine Patent rig 
machine have been secured and negotiation ire ul 
) ) et for the formatior of i orporation to m ita 
I it 
| it { I onwe Ith I ( { ait iko 
a yperty at 707-715 South La Salle Street a t 
Chicago ructio ol 1 sul illo? 
( Ay The Venetian Liber Cc ter Co., 517 North W 
Pa \ ue Chicago ha let contract for 1 o1 tor 
s ; 116 ft.. at 5007-9 West Grand Avenue, to ec 
ed ‘ the 
W t ‘ wa mort The Mount Vernon Car Co Mount Verno 
rovement w varded a contract to the Hughes-Foulkrod Co., P 
1 ox ed t ra one torv foundry. 130 x 550 ft.. to et I 
I v in developing Th $200,000, including machinery W. Cc. Archer pI 
i x J The Rockford Elect: Cc Rockford, Il 
j RB t ou quit 1dditior i power plant ind exte! 
I i i du dr } . co ib + ¢ nnn 
N | : 2 ut ou oe 
The Chicago Wheel & Spring Co., 414 We rh 
te 4 ee . Chicago taki ds for a w tw 
i ng clamp ind é . . . 
ise t f oO oO Phirty-fourth sStre ) x 
; ; manufacture aut é vh and springs, ¢ 
\ el bee + 220 ant 7, On Sn 0 Rast Fift fit 
| | ‘ . mn ] , 
W i | iid ) ive ™ s 
t nd f $ \ vocation department will be installed 
d ) 00 ’ 
4 I Por ( $ high scho¢ 70 x 100 ft to be erected by 
‘ ‘ emée 
} I » Board of Educa Savanna, Ill 
su l ied rec 
t ropriatio » cover the ‘I ( cago, Rock Island & Pacific Railr« 
f t ot ‘ bee | Sall Street Station, Chicago s planning for tl 
VA K Mill} ' ( Indiana f a new machine shop and wood-working int 
‘ f al » OO « ‘ Rapid low A new water-treating plar Ww 
bou Dp 
i ad The work estin ed » cos $100 
w ; f 15.7 electr ty 
I \ 0 vel Hawk is engineer of buildings for the compar 
Ch S) I { ine Co. ha received 
ary from Joseph T. Ryé n & Son for two cran The Velva Coal Produ Co., Velva, N. I 
The Whitine Corpor oT the following order nder way for a new electric power plant, estimated 
\ t hand power cra wit 60-f span for the Ottumwa 900,000 The Dakota Engineering Construction 
1 : ‘ ‘ity J »., is engineer ‘ 3liss, Valley City 
Va R way & Light Co a two-vard, 40-ft. span bucket City N I ! enginet W J. Bliss, 
ine for the Calumet stati of the Commonwealth Edison the company 
Co., Chicago; No. 3! upola for the Builders’ Specialty Co., The Northern Iowa Gas & Electric Co., Humboldt 
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rranging for an increase in capital from $1,000,000 to 
),000, a portion of the proceeds to be used for exten- 
» and improvements in power plants and system. 


he General Iron Works Co., Denver, Col., has acquired 
18 acres at Englewood, Col., and has plans under 
for the erection of works estimated to cost $750,000 
iding machinery. The company is formed of the 
rado Iron Works, Denver Engineering Works, Stearns- 
ers Mfg. Co., and the Queen City Foundry Co., and all 
hese different units will have space at the new plant. 
Western United Gas & Electric Co., Aurora, IIl., 
plans under way for extensions and improvements in 
power plant and system in the Fox River district, esti 
to cost $1,000,000. 
\ vocational department will be installed in the new 
tory and basement high school to be constructed at 
City, Iowa, estimated to cost $225,000 Willian 
317 Hubbell Building, Des Moines, is architect 
Merkle-Korff Gear Co., 313 South Clinton Street, Chi 
will purchase a number of machine tools and other 
equipment. 


East St. Louis & Suburban Railway Co., East St 
Ill., will make extensions and improvements in it 
power plant and system to cost about $500,000 Of 
unt, approximately $100,000, will be used for work 


Alton section. 


itional department will be installed in the three 
d basement high school, 150 x 190 ft., to be erected 
Dodge, Iowa, estimated to cost $260,000 Ower 
& Carswell, Interstate Building, Kansas City, M« 


Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA, April 

Ritter Can & Specialty Co., Philadelphia, has pur 
the two-story factory, 100 x 140 ft., at 1026-28 Sede 
enue, which it will occupy for the manufacture of tin 
d other metal products. Possession will be taken at 
The plant of the company at 1517-45 North Hutchin- 
eet was destroyed recently by fire with loss of about 
ti 


or 


e-story power house will be erected by the Cambria 
Hosiery Co., Indiana and A streets, Philadelphia, at its 
on Louden Street, plans for which are being pre- 

by the William Steele & Sons Co., 1600 Arch Street 
ne-story power house will be erected by the Hensel- 

Co., Twelfth and Wood streets, Philadelphia, at its 

llinery factory at Twenty-first Street and Hunting 
Avenue. William H. Hensel is president. 

Boggs, 1910 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia 
irchase lathes, shaper and other machine tool equip 
for his machine shop. 

Automotive Battery & Electric Co., 1317 Race Street 
phia, has leased property at 215-17 North Fifteenth 
for new works. 
American Ice Co., Sixth and Arch streets, Philadel- 
will build a new ice-manufacturing plant on Willard 


ne-story machine shop will be installed at the new 
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Asphaltum for roofing 
purposes is exported by the 
Paraffine Companies, Inc., 
San Francisco, in special steel 
barrels of light construction 
designed so that the steel can 
be easily stripped off with an 
ax, leaving the asphalt free 
and in a solid state. The steel 
drums are made straight up 
and down in order to take 
minimum space. Special 
equipment has been designed 
for filling the barrels, by 
means of which one opera- 
tor can fill 500 bbl. in 8 hr. 
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mill of the Andross Worsted Co., Bridge and Charles streets 
Philadelphia, to cost $350,000 The Ballinger Co., Twelfth 
ind Chestnut streets, is architect. 

The United Ice & Coal Co., Forster and Cowden streets, 
Harrisburg, Pa., will commence the immediate erection of a 
two-story ice-manufacturing and refrigerating plant, 100 x 
170 ft., to cost about $50,000 

A one-story power house will be erected by the board of 
directors, St. James Mercy Hospital, Chester, Pa., in connec- 
tion with a new main building at the institution 

The Bucks County Electric Co., Doylestown, Pa., has pre 
liminary plans under consideration for a new electric gene 
rating plant, supplementing the present station at Yard- 
ley, Pa 

A vocational department will be installed in the two-story 
high school to be erected at Ambler, Pa., estimated to cost 
$125,000. S. S. Conover, Lansdale, Pa., is architect. 

The Watsontown Door & Sash Co., Watsontown, Pa., will 
mmediately rebuild the section of its plant destroyed by 
fire March 26 with loss estimated at $150,000, including 
equipment 

4 power house will be erected by the A. S. Kreider Shoe 
Co., Eighth and Water streets, Lebanon, Pa., in connection 
vith a new four-story factory at Tamaqua, Pa., estimated 
to cost $110,000 

Traveling crane, hoisting engines, steam shovel, portable 
forge shop and other equipment of the Hamilton-Kapnek 
Construction Co., Houstons Crossing, Wilkes-Barre, P’a., will 


offered at public sale April 22 
4 vocational department will be installed in the one and 


two-story high school to be erected at Haverford, Pa esti 
mated to cost in excess of $200,000 


A vocational department will be installed in the three- 
story high school to be erected at Pottstown, Pa Ritter & 
Shay, North American Building, Philadelphia, are architects 

Yard cranes, fabricating machinery, power plant machin 
ery, tanks and other miscellaneous equipment at the plant 
of the Merchant's Shipbuilding Corporation, Bristol, Pa., will 

offered at public sale on the premises April 25 
by the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, Washington. 


and 26 


The Defiance Auto Lock Co., 836 Hamilton Street, Allen 
town, Pa., has arranged for a preferred stock issue of 
$150,000, the proceeds to be used for the purchase of ma- 
chinery and plant facilities for the manufacture of automo- 
bile locking devices. A list of requirements has been pre 
pared A. C. Kleckner is in charge 


Pittsburgh 
Prrrspuren, April 3 


Cranes and heavy equipment still show much activity 
n this district but machine-too] business remains inactive 
with the bulk of the orders for one or two tools. There is 
so much prospective business in cranes, mills and electrical 
equipment that manufacturers of those lines take a very 
hopeful view of the future, but optimism is not discernible 
among the machine-tool trade, at least not among those who 
represent manufacturers who prefer to keep their plants idle 
rather than meet present competition. The trend of demand 
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% 
ce is toward low-priced tools that will do the work. Liquidat- 1 ° 
A j ; ing sales by manufacturers still are in progress and prices Ba timore 
bs ; are so low as to crowd out those offering equipment on which BALTIMORE, April 
mK relatively stiff prices must be obtained. There seems to be The Maryland Drydocks Co., Baltimore, has been o7 
ei a steady flow of used tools from companies which bought ized with a capital of $2,000,000 to take over the shi; 
; only to find the need no longer existed, or which have fallen ing plant of the Globe Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co.., « 
. by the wayside in the depression of the past two years. Patapsco River, recently acquired from the receiv: 
‘ The Pittsburgh Supply Co., Pittsburgh, in the past week $1,050,000. The company will resume work at once 
Be cas. closed for two 10-ton Euclid cranes. The Pittsburgh Brazing, A. Spilman, former head of the Globe company, h: 
Ei : Welding & Machine Co., has bought two 5-ton, 23-ft. span elected president of the new corporation, and Geo 
Pi Pauling & Harnischfeger hand-operated cranes. The Stand- Probest is secretary and treasurer, a position pre) 
f. . ard Steel Car Co., Butler, Pa., is in the market for a 3-ton, held with the old company. 
a Ae ; ae . . Glass Co., 3221 Frederick Avenue, Baltimore, has 
.. 10-ton, 3-motor crane, 23-ft. 9-in. span, for a riveting tower. . 
eat : s s plans under way for a new four-story and basement 
§ The Shepard Electric Cra & Hoist Co. has taken, through on « Gane 
5 its Pittsburgh office, a high-speed 80-ft. span grab bucket 1S 5/00 Se 
? crane with 3 cu. yd. bucket for the Louisville Cement Co., The Merchants’ Association, Snow Hill, Md., has 
; ay” Louisville, Kv.. and a 5-ton motor hoist for installation tive plans under consideration for a new cold stor 
: at the Ashland, Ky., works of the American Rolling Mill Co. refrigerating plant. 
‘ The Shepard company now is marketing, through agencies A vocational department will be installed in t} 
' throughout the country, small hoists for which a demand of central high school to be erected at Hagerstown, M: 
considerable proportions lately has been developed. which a site is now being selected. 
’ Electrical equipment orders stil] are fairly frequent. The The Black-Roy Quemahoning Coal Co., Frostburs 
. > Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. has taken an order for formerly the Triangle Coal Co., is planning for the i: 
k 16 single-phase air blast transformers for the Philadelphia tion of electrical and other machinery at its pré 
‘ Electric Co. and also the electric equipment in connection James Dining is superintendent in charge. 
re ee Ee m ree: OO —— aa cts ea saatanen The Interstate Concrete Co., Charlotte, N. C 
t ey by the West pcochburg Steel <o The latter order, which organized, will commence the immediate erection of 
4A ;: — a eee. Se ity ts nena - aoe Ap0Oenp. Ge. plant at Lilesville, N. C., for the manufacture of « 
7 variable speed motors, two 1500-hp. ax (10 r.p.m. motors, 


e products. A. R. Long is president and general manag: 
, two 1800-hp. a.c. variable speed motors and two 2000-kw 
generator sets, together with switch board and con- M. A. Deegan, East Henrietta Street, Charlestor 
ne tri the l beds is planning for the establishment of a factory to manui 


ms Contract for mill and the cooling was 
and has arranged a list of n 


: I tor 


roofing tile, 


the system connected with the other lines of the company. 


The Bluefield Ice & Cold Storage Co., Bluefield, W. Va.. 


will commence the immediate erection of a new ice-manu- 


facturing plant to cost about $60,000. 

The Allegheny int Commissioners, Pittsburgh, are 
pianning fo the nstallation of new mechanical conveying 
ipparatus at tl ty county asphalt plants 

The Horner Ice Co., P. O. Box 237 Clarksburg, W. Va., 





new ice-manufactur- 


ganized, is arranging for a 
] 
i 


10 x 100 ft J. Lee Horner is president and 


Fire March 27, 


destroyed a 
Libbey-Owens Sheet Glass Co., 
estimated in 
Headquarters of the 
Toledo, Ohio. 


The Hill Motor Co., Iaeger, W. Va., is planning for a 
new service and repair works estimated to cost about $75,000. 


portion of the works of the 
Kanawha City, W. Va., with 
$150,000, including equipment. 
company are in the Nicholas Building, 


loss excess of 


rm awarded the Treadwell Engineering Co., Easton, Pa., This cement 
; ! has 20-in. roughing stands and 16-in. finishing stands requirements. 
Ff T . . 1 The S ‘rn Maryl: Co-Operative Cre: ry As 
} he Clarion River Power Co., Pittsburgh, has arranged rhe outhern Maryland Co- perative reamer} 
for | sue of $20,000,000, the proceeds to be used in tion, Waldorf, Md., has preliminary plans under way 
part for he development of a site and construction of a new ice-making plant. 
hydroelectric generating plant on the Clarion River. The Standard Oil Co., Pratt and Commercial str 
I I t h H \ 1 1 ‘ | faltimore, has acquired property at the head of the 
ne it irgn en Oo nsi tor Co erry , = a s - s ‘ 
, ’ ¥ . ; Tee ne branch of the Wicomico River, Salisbury, Md., as a sit 
‘ will soon commence the erection of a one-story building at : : . i 
* te plant. 96 x i¢ ; a new distributing plant. Steel tanks and auxiliary 
its ian Yo X 0 
f . ment will be installed at an early date 
; ; 
'. . The |} ( Mf ( Cambridge Springs, Pa., manu The Moncrief Furnace Co., 139 South Pryor Street 
t T 0 2 crets I ! ! cniner 3 i ; le y . : ‘ ‘ > 
" a . es TUXINg MACRINGFY, c., ® Panning to lanta, Ga., will build its new plant by day labor, cons 
re 1 Ss local ) rece ] destre . > fire eo r eee . " bs 
{ : ( t ; } ntly d royed by fire Pending of three one-story buildings, two of which will be 50 
i re-construct n t comp as lease e ni t Pp ‘ A ; = 
6 F T 1 Tool : a K : wr leased th plant of the ft., and the other, 30 x 40 ft., equipped for foundry a! 
riang ool Co “ighth an< Cambridge Streets Sri . . . . 
; . - th and nbridge Streets, Erie, service. S. P. Moncrief is head. 
} Pa., and will operate at this location 
] ‘ Fire, March 24, destroyed a portion of the sawn 
. The Koppel Car Repa Lo Koppel, Pa., a subsidiary machinery, and other departmerts at the lumber 
° of the Pressed Steel Car Co., Farmers’ Bank Building, Pitts- J. N. Bray & Co., Valdosta, Ga., with loss estimated 
P burgh will build a new one-story plant, 60 x 500 ft., at $75,000. 
Koppel. mr . s ‘ 
Che International Harvester Co. of America, Atlar 
The Wolf Coal Co.. Wheeling, W. Va., will commence the with headquarters at 606 South Michigan Avenue, ‘ 
: immediate construction of a new tipple at its plant. has acquired a local site for new branch works for its t! 
The City Council, Piedmor W. Va 3; arranging for department, estimated to cost $100,000 It is plat 
the installation of a new pumping plant at the municipal have the building ready for occupancy in June, 
waterworks to cost about $25,000 A vocational department will be installed in the tw 
The Diamond Ice & Coal Co., Charleston, W. Va.. is one SEONORANS a ome, OF & 557 soy — 
" / ; : Leesburg, Va., estimated to cost about $90,000 
planning the construction of a two-story ice-manufacturing : 
ut factory, 100 x 100 ft., wit idjoining two-story structure The Lynchburg Traction & Light Co., Lynchbur; 
‘ 30 x 70 ft., for machinery planning for an addition to its steam-operated electr 
fi ‘ 
‘ plant on Blackwater Creek. John W. Hancock is n 
De. . > The Liberty Airless Tire Co ’arkersburg. W Va.. is con- s a : z . ; 
i. + idering t t H Ww ov The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depa! 
$ sidering the erection of a new ant a untington, a g ; 7 . : : 
with an initial output of 2,000 tires per day. C. Lewis Wilson Washington, will take bids until April 18 for one 
is head. driven coil tapping machine, one motor-driven coil \ , 
L 4 machine and one magnet wire tension device for tl 
The West Virginia & Maryland Power Co., Pittsburgh, Island Navy Yard; and until April 25 for two elect? 
subsidiar f the st Pen Rs s 0 has ace re . : 
a a still : enn Railways Co., has acquired ture baking ovens for the Puget Sound yard 
1e plant and property of the Elkin Power Co Elkins oni : y r 7 ] 
W. Va Extensions and improvements will be made. and SRO AAD SOR, WE, Trae ane: seen 


preparing plans for rebuilding the portion of its w 
Southampton Street recently destroyed by fire. It 
mated to cost approximately $150,000, including e 
I’. H. Masi is president. 

Hackney Brothers, Wilson, N. C., manufacturers 
mercial bodies for automobiles, have awarded contra 
Wilkins & Wilkins Co., Wilson, for a new one-sto! 
80 x 300 ft. J. T. Hackney is general manager. T! 
ture will replace works recently destroyed by fire wit! 
about $110,000. 

The City Council, Harrisonburg. Va., is perfecti! 
for a new municipal electric power plant to cost 
$60,000. 


Vocational departments will be installed in the ne 
schools to be erected at Atlanta, Ga., including a thre: 
senior high school for boys, Piedmont Park, to cost $7 
three junior high schools to cost $600,000, and tw 
high schools to cost $200,000. 


The Hopewell Ice & Cold Storage Co., Hopewell, \ 
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nging for the erection of a new ice-manufacturing plant, 
trically operated, with first unit 35 x 105 ft. Additional 
s will be erected later. W. C. Ellis is general manager 


Cleveland 


(CLEVELANI Apr 
volume f machinery sales during March showed a 
over any recent month and with some machine 


inufacturers it was by far the best month in over a 


However, some business that was expected to be 
still hanging fire and this may help to swell the 
April sales. During the past week there were no 
is large as some that came out the previou week 
ness in small lots of tools held up well The only 


buying reported was the purchase of two machines 


New York Central, consisting of a 36-ft. planer and 
side-head boring mill Locally several used r 
were bought by the Klell Automobile Radiator & 

( 
e only new inquiries of any size came from the Youngs 
Ohio, Board of Education, which issued a st of about 
chines, largely wood-working, and another list call 
large amount of miscellaneous small shop equip- 
The Chandler Motor Car Co., Cleveland, is inquiring 
polishing lathes 
Youngstown list follows: 
l2-in. x 5-ft. semi-quick change geared head 
control ,athes. 
ree 13-in. x 5-ft. lathes of the same type 
16-in x 6-ft. selected head type engine lathe 
universal open side shaper and planer. 
2l-in. or 22-in. drill press 
l-ton portable crane 
motor-driven hack saw 
iniversal milling machine 
wet and dry grinder 
ton arbor press on pedestal 
e wood-working machinery includes the f wing 
ven 12-in. motor-head speed lathes 
16-in. pattern maker’s lathe 
30-in. band sawing machine 
oil stone grinders 
e 16-in. disk sanders 
24-in. cabinet planer 
ne belt sanding machine. 
iniversal single end tenone1 
vertical hollow chisel mortiser. 
e swing cut-off-saw end table 
circular rip saw 
universal saw bench 
6-in. hand planers and jointers 
l6-in. hand planer and jointer 
wist drill manufacturers report a fair gain in orders 


t) 


he market is weak and prices are so irregular that 
quotations have almost disappeared. Sales in some 
have been made to jobbers at 70 and 5 per cent off 
r carbon drills and 50 and 10 per cent off list for high 
drills Some jobbers have made price reductions based 
ibove cost prices and are quoting carbon drills at 70 
ind 2% per cent off list and high speed drills at 50 
ent off list. 
lanufacturers of screw machine products in the Central 
report a large increase in orders and a tendency to 
n somewhat on prices which have been very low. A 
land manufacturer has taken orders for several million 
parts for radio telephone equipment The demand 
and set screws has also improved. 
s3rown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleveland, has ac- 
10-acre site in Elyria, Ohio, with the view of fu- 
xpansion. It has no room for further expansion at 
veland plant and now owns and operates a foundry 
1, Ohio, under the name of the Dlyria Foundry C 
ympany has no intention of erecting any factory build- 
ts new site in the near future 
Lewis Mfg. Co., Minerva, Ohio, has completed anda 
ng in operation a new plant for the manufacture of 


switches. It includes a two-story main building, 
162 ft., a cleaning and enameling room, engine and 
r room. Punch presses, electric welding machinery and 
equipment has been installed The company was 


last year with a capital stock of $590,000 aS 
s is president and W. H. Gardner, secretary. 

e Ewing Bolt & Screw Co., Detroit, organized about 
ago by Cleveland men, has acquired the plant of the 
Machine Co. Detroit. Myles E. Ewing, president, 
A. Hale, secretary-treasurer of the Ewing Bolt & 

v¥ Co., have been made president and secretary-treasurer 
tively, of the Detroit Machine Co. In addition to these, 
rectors include Hal H. Smith, Frank W. Blair, Arthur 
iterfall, David W. Pell and A. M. Marion, Detroit, and 
Douglas and Davis L. Rockwell, Cleveland 
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Detroit 


Detroit, Aprii 3 
The University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., will soon 
eall for bids for a four-story and basement engineering and 
mechar | shop and laboratory, 180 x 225 ft. Smith, Hinch- 
man & Grylls, Washington Arcade Building. Detroit, are 
architects Ss. W Smith, University Hall Building, Ann 


Arbor, is secretary 


The Ford Motor Co., Detroit, is considering plans for the 
erection of a new plant at Adrian, Mict for the manufacture 
of automobile parts. 


The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, has plans under way for 


a one-story addition to its power plant on Washtenaw Avenue 
to form a complete new electric generating unit It will cost 
in excess of $500,000 Gardner S. Williams, Cornwell Build 
ng, Detroit, is engineer Alexander Dow is president 


The Lamb Co., 1938 Franklin Street, Detroit, is planning 
for the installation of a number of small screw machines 


punch presses and other equipment at its machine works 


Arthur R. Sawyer and V. H. Church have acquired the 


interest of C. T. Parker in the Elan Engine Co Lansing 
Mich., manufacturer of engines and parts, and in the future 
will be prominently identified with the company Tentative 


plans are under consideration for extensions and improve 
ments in the plant 


A vocational department will be installed in the two-story 


and basement high school addition to be erected at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., estimated to cost about $200,000, bids for 
which will be called early in May Robinson & Campau 


Michigan Trust Building, are architects: Byron Parks & Sor 
Michigan Trust Building, are mechanical engineers 


Cincinnati 


(“INCINNAT Apr 3 
N ul 1 change noted in the machine-tool industry 
orders still being light A demand, however, has sprung up 
for small tools ft manufacturing radio apparatus and local 
dealers report fair orders already placed On heavier ma- 


chines, seattered orders are still the rule, and while manu 
facturers see a much improved tone to the inquiries, busi 


nes placed has not yet reached proportions to indicat« 


clearly that the industry has definitely turned the corner 
Used tools continue in fair activity. The Wheeling Stee 
Corpor yn purchased several used tools in this market for 
oa uth plant The Maxwell Motor Corporation, 
vhicl perates a body-building plant at Dayton, Ohio, is 
nquiring for a number of wood-working machine but with 


this exception inquiries are confined almost entirely to single 
ools Manufacturers of farming implements report business 
lightly better, while builders of road making machinery 
n th district are operating their plants to capacity 

The Crosley Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, manufacturer of radio 
equipment las purchased the former plant of the Greaves 
Klusmar Machine Tool Co at Cook and Alfred streets, 
and will equip it for the manufacture of wireless machines 
The factory contains 25,000 sq. ft. of floor space, and when 
in operation will give employment to over 400. The Amer 
ican Automobile Accessories Co., a subsidiary of the Crosley 


compan will operate the plant Powell Crosley, J is presi 
dent 

The Donaldson Lithographing Co Neport Ky has 
plans repared for the erection of a five-story addition to 
its plant, for which bids will be received until Apr 12 at 
the offices of Harry Hake, Cincinnat 

The City Ice Supply & Coal Co., Columbus, Ohio, has pur- 
chased property in the southwestern part of the city and 
plans the erection of an electrically equipped ice plant, the 
machiner to cost approximat $60,000 Edward Prior, 
Sr presider 

I 
The Logan Foundry & Ma ne C Logar Ohio, has 


been incorporated with a ipitalization of $75,000 and will 
enlarge its plant preparatory to engaging in the manufacture 
of oil field supplies The ompany formerly operated as a 
partnership M. V. Good is general manager 

The London Motor Plow Co., which recently moved from 
London, Ohio, to Springfield, has leased quarters in the 
Shuey Building and is making rapid progress in equipping 
its plant to produce tractor plows. It is in receipt of in- 
quiries from the Mexican Government for a large number 
of plows E. H. Daniel is general manager 


The Sterling Stove Co., Portsmouth, Ohio, has been in- 
corporated with a capitalization of $100,000 to manufacture 
gas stoves It has taken an option on a tract of land en 
Chillicothe Street, and it is understood will shortly let a 
contract for the erection of a plant. B. W. Hopkins and 


Henry Scott are the principal incorporators 


The William Hall Electric Co., Dayton, Ohio, has pur- 
chased property on Jefferson Street, between Second and 
Third streets, and plans the erection of a six-story fireproof 
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which will, however, not start until next 


The Globe Iron Co., Jackson, Ohio, has let contract for 
the installation of a blowing engine of the class A type to 
the Weimar Machine Works Co., Lebanor Pa This will 


ve the Globe company three engine rf e same type 


Milwaukee 





MiLWAUKEB, April 3. 

\ pull i d better sales I 
last 10 day of March carried the iachine-tool tradé nto 
the new month with brighter prospects that at any time since 

ist Octobe While March bus s probably in most 
iseS was not in excess of January or February, there is 
reason to | ve tha a prospective buyers who put out 
inquiries in the past week will clos« n these within a short 
No large ots are involved, t business running in 
) r 2 » to l xz ichines, which for 
ng e |! 3 bee iffer lack of demand, ! 
more activ 
l Ss Foundry Corporation, Racine, Wis., has filed 
‘ f incorporatior The capital stock consists of $200,000 
referred stock and 100 common ires without par value 
The new concern is ffect a consolidation of the Simms 
Foundry Co. with the Racine Furnace & Foundry C« which 
is been acquired by Horace H. Simms and associates In- 
orporators of the new corporation re Horace H. Simms, 
John H Osborne and R I Williams, all of Racine No 
further details of the consolidation have been made public. 

The Delavan, Wis., Board of Public Works is taking bids 
wntil April 7 for the nlargement of the municipal water- 
works system It includes an addition to the pumping sta 
tion and the installation of a new pumping unit with a ca- 
pacity of 500 gal. ; l with motor drive K. L. Hol 
ister Ss < y cler} 

The Venus Arch Support Co., Chicago, has been reor- 


ganized as the Venus Foot Appliance Co. of Racine, a Wis- 
consin corporation having an authorized capitalization of 
$200,000 The plant is being moved from Chicago to Ra- 
cine, where it will occupy a part of the Terminal Building 


at Main Street bridg« The incorporators are Ben E. An- 
derson, Joseph Schroeder and William C. Hood, all of Ra- 
ne, who will become the principal officers 

The Simplicity Engine & Mfg. Co Port Washington 
W has been incorporated with an initial capitalization of 
$5,000 to manufacture iis, mechanical appliances and de 

Ss, & Cue Bs, 6 It ha f ynduct 
ng a machine shoy zing in manuf iring a con 

ot boring i : f Lut ve sl 5 fl 

rag iir sl TI rporat Fred R. Scheiner 

I N. S if Po W ind Lo N Biron 

Mitch I ‘ g Milvy 

The Ba { W W 1 sus 

Lined y s by J I ns ew fac 

yr l l $85,000 

ictica | requires re- 
rT 

HH. S i B 1 I Ww Ford dealer 
will } i \ \ 1 garag sales and 
service } lit x f j , st $65.000 
rhe arcl J I i r 8s § Dearbort 
Sf é ¢* 12 

The W Ra 2 ( \ W ha been 

ganized I $2 ) I I \ é 
headed by T. Eugene Ort g eng oe '% 
I ne W 1 ) ve water powe s on the 
Wolf Riv W R ds ‘ pap ind pulp mil 
Definite plans ha not yet been com} ] 

The Board of Education, Eagle River, Wis., closes bids 
Apr 17 for the nstruction of a new high school with 
complet manual training department, designed b Parkin- 

& Dockendorff, architects, La Crosse, Wis It will be two 
stories and basement, 110 x 156 ft and estimated to cost 


$1 0 000 Charles H 


Adams is secretary of the board 


The Wickmann Mfg. Co., 


Milwaukee, has been incor- 
porated with a capital . 


stock of $25,000 to manufacture 


electrical applian and devices The incorporators are 
Jacob H. Wickmann 104 Logan Avenue; E. Wickmann 
and H. L. Hansen 4 shop will be quipped within a short 


time 


The Business Men's Club, Waupun, Wis., has appointed 
Bragg Stoddart chairman of a special committee to have 
charge of negotiations with L. C. Clute of Oshkosh, Wis., 
and L. J. Hovorak, Minneapolis, Minn., who are seeking a 
site for a proposed motor truck manufacturing industry. 


Smith Brothers & Kuehl, Merrill, Wis., will build a three- 
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story addition, 30 x 100 ft., and a new warehou: 
office building for its wood-working business. It 
market for saws, shapers, motors, etc. 


The Charles W. Fish Lumber Co., Bicho, Wi 
plates the early reconstruction of its sawmill at 
Wis., recently destroyed by fire. The investment is 
to be about $75,000 The machinery and equip: 
be new. 


The Sheboygan, Wis., Board of Educatio1 
general contract to the Ludolph M. Hansen Co., Gre 
Wis., for the construction of the second, or indus 
ing unit, of the new $1,500,000 high school 


contractor is erecting the first unit 


r 1 P “ ‘ 
Che Pacific Coast 
SAN FRANCISCO, M 
The Smoot-Holman Co Los Angeles, a reorg 
of the American Enameling & Stamping Works 
quired about 5 acres at Inglewood, Cal., for the 
of a new plant to manufacture stamped metal a 


} 


metal products 


The Fresno Tire & Rubber Co., Fresno, Cal., w 
break ground for a new plant at Selma, Cal... 
building, three-stories, 60 x 250 ft., and other sma 
tures. John S. Bates, Rowell Building, Fresno, is 


Frank E. and J. D. Woodward, Palo Alto, C 
acquired property at Hamilton and High street, a: 
template the erection of a new ice-manufacturing 
storage plant to cost about $75,000, including equipn 


The Hurley Machine Co., West Twenty-second Str 
South Fifty-fourth Avenue, Chicago, manufacturer 
trically operated washing and ironing machines, has 
tiations under way for property at San Francisco 
used as a site for a Pacific Coast branch plant, est 
to cost $1,000,000. 


The W. H. Cain Gas Radiator Co., Moneta Avenu: 
Angeles, has had plans prepared for a new two-stor 
tory, 50 x 140 ft., at 5211-17 Moneta Avenue. W. H 
is president. 


The Southern California Metal & Leather Co., 230! 
Eleventh Street, Los Angeles, manufacturer of metal 
is considering plans for rebuilding the portio 
its works destroyed by fire March 21, with loss estimat 
$150,000, including machinery. 


ucts, etc., 


The Great Western Power Co., 14 Sansom Street 
Francisco, has completed arrangements for the 
of the property of the Universal Flectric & Gas Co., 4695 
Street, operating at San Francisco and vicinity, 
250,000 The new owner will make extensions in 
plants and system and will soon break ground for 
power house at El Cerrito, Cal., to cost $125,000 


A vocational group of buildings will be erected 
new Horace Mann School, San Francisco, estimated 
ibout $400,000. John Reid, Jr First National Bank |! 
ing, is architect. 


The Bethlehem 
‘isco, is arranging for extensions in its manufact 
cilities for the manufacture of Diesel engines and |} 
its San Francisco, Oakland and Los Angeles plants 
clude the installation of additional machinery. Thé 
is estimated to cost close to $1,000,000. J. J. Tynan 
eral manager. 


Shipbuilding Corporation Sar 


The San Joaquin Light & Power Corporation 
Cal., has been granted permission to utilize water 
the North and West Forks of the Kings River for a 9 
of hydroelectric generating plants estimated to cost 
with total capacities approximating 350,( 
Work on the initial plant will commence soon 


000,000 


The Peninsular Railway Co., Shelton, Wash., ha 
under way for a new machine and repair shop to cos 
$100,000, including machinery. 


The Grays Harbor Electric Railway & Power C 
quiam, Wash., operated by Sanderson & Porter, 5° 
liam Street, New York, engineers, is contemplating 
erection of a new power plant, with line extensions 
timated to cost $250,000, including machinery. 


Electric traveling cranes and other freight-handling 
mechanical] equipment will be installed on the new pier 
constructed at Vancouver, B. C., by the Canadian 
Railroad Co., Vancouver, of steel and concrete, 
deck, 750 ft. long, and estimated to cost $1,500,000. 


I 
a 


The Tacoma Fir Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash., {5s n- 
sidering plans for rebuilding the portion of its mill destr i 
by fire March 23, with loss estimated at $50,000, including 
machinery. 
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Indiana 
INDIANAPOLIS, April 3 


.e Bucyrus Co., Decker Road, Evansville, Ind., manu- 
rer of steam shovels, dredging equipment, etc., will soon 
ground for a one-story addition, 120 x 240 ft., esti- 
to cost $50,000. Headquarters of the company are at 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

yocational department will be installed in the new one- 

» and basement high school to be erected at Yorktown, 
estimated to cost about $75,000. Houck & Smenner, 
West Main Street, Muncie, Ind., are architects. 


March 24, destroyed two buildings at the works of 
e Hub & Rim Co., English, Ind., with loss estimated 

$40,000. 

Indiana Hydroelectric Power Co., Indianapolis, affili 
th the Interstate Public Service Co., of the same city, 
vyarded a general contract to the Mansfield Engineering 

inapolis, for the construction of a dam and founda- 

power plant on the Tippecanoe River, near Monti- 
id., estimated to cost $500,000. The work is exclusive 
house superstructure and hydroelectric machinery, 
r which will be asked in the near future The com- 
int will have an initial output of about 9000 hp. and 
nated to cost in excess of $1,000,000 It will be the 

a series of hydroelectric generating stations in this 

Harry Reid is vice-president and general manager 

ational department will be installed in the two-story 
sement high school, 138 x 140 ft., to be erected at 

Ind., estimated to cost $160,000 

International Rubber Co. of America, Anderson, Ind., 
, organized under Delaware laws with capital of $20,- 

has acquired the works of the Quality Tire & Rubber 
m the receiver for $200,000. Alterations will be made 

the plant placed in operation at an early date for the 
.cture of automobile tires and other rubber products. 
ompany is reported to be negotiating for the purchase 
» Elyria, Ohio, plant of the Quality company, which has 
been placed on the market. J. D. Wiggins, formerly 
ted with the American Can Co., is president and gen- 
manager; M. D. Ganger, vice-president and superin- 
nt, and A. L. McKee, secretary and treasurer. 
vocational department will be installed in the two-story 
and junior high school, 160 x 182 ft., to be erected at 
uth, Ind., to cost about $200,000. Ernest W. Young, 
send, Ind., is architect. 

Penglass Engineering Co., Evansville, Ind., recently 
zed, will purchase digging, conveying, loading and other 
nery for a new gravel plant at Grayville, Il B. 8 

cashier of the National City Bank, Evansville, is 

and treasurer of the new company. 
vocational department will be istalled in the new high 
to be erected at Milford, Ind., estimated to cost about 
; Fisher Brothers, Fisher Building, Pontiac, Mich 
rchitects and engineers. 


The Gulf States 


BIRMINGHAM, April 3. 
e Petroleum Iron Works Co., Sharon, Pa., is closing 
itions for the purchase of the plant and equipment of 
feaumont Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., Beaumont, Tex., 
$300,000. It will be purchased by the Petroleum Land 
subsidiary organization, and used by the parent com- 
is a Southern plant for the manufacture of oil tanks, 
ars, refining machinery, etc. Plans are being consid- 
e for the establishment of steel fabricating works The 
e site totals 71 acres. 
Dallas Power & Light Co., Dallas, Tex., is complet- 
ns for a new central generating plant estimated to 
out $1,500,000, including machinery It will have an 
al capacity of 15,000 kw. C. E. Calder is president 
vocational department will be installed in the new high 
120 x 170 ft., to be erected at Mexia, Tex., estimated 
ibout $160,000. DeWitt & Lemmon, 806 South- 
Life Building, Dallas, Tex., are architects. 
King, Arlington, Tex., is organizing a company to 
n ice-manufacturing plant estimated to cost $50,000 
are being prepared. 
» Standard Chemical & Oil Co., Troy, Ala., is consider- 
ins for rebuilding the portion of its No. 1 plant, de- 
i by fire March 22 with loss estimated at $75,000, in- 
ng machinery. 

Gadsden Clay Products Co., Gadsden, Ala., is plan- 
r the installation of a new steam-operated power plant 
works. Gordon Hood is secretary and treasurer. 
vocational department will be installed in the two-story 


school to be erected by the Sulphur Springs Independent 
rict School Board, Sulphur Springs, Tex., estimated to 


e 
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cost $100,000 Barglebaugh & Whitson, 1008 Southwestern 
Life Building, Dallas, Tex., are architects. 


The State Board of Control, Austin, Tex., is taking »dids 
until April 18 for 600,000 steel or metal number automobile 
license plates, with option of purchasing an additional 100,000 
plates 


The Brockman Packing Co., Pensacola, Fla., is arranging 
for the erection of a new cold storage and refrigerating plant 


A vocational department will be installed in the new high 
school to be erected by the Claude Independent School Dis- 
trict, Claude, Tex., plans for which are being prepared by 
Guy A. Carlander, Amarillo, Tex., architect. 


The Muscle Shoals Rock Asphalt Co., Russellville. Ala 
recently organized with a capital of $1,000,000, has plans 
under way for the erection of a plant on property lately 
acquired. It will be equipped with grinding, conveying and 
other machinery for an initial capacity of 1000 tons per day 
Cc. E. Dexter, Louisville, Ky., is president; C. J. Stillers is 
construction engineer 

The board of directors, Texas Presbyterian College for 
Women, Milford, Tex., is planning to rebuild the power house 
destroyed by fire, March 22. 

The Common Council, Quincy, Fla., is contemplating the 
erection of a municipal hydroelectric power plant estimated 
to cost about $175,000. J. P. Smith, city clerk, is in charge. 


A vocational department will be installed in the new 
junior high school to be erected at Waco, Tex., estimated 
to cost $150,000 B. B. Cobb is superintendent of the board 

The Freeport Sulphur Co., Freeport, Tex., has leased the 
property of the Texas Co., Hoskins Mound, Brazaria, Tex 
for a sulphur producing plant, estimated to cost in excess of 
$500,000, including machinery. Grinding, mechanical convey 
ing and other equipment will be purchased. 


The Common Council, Gainesville, Fla., will soon com- 
mence the construction of a new municipal electric power 
plant, estimated to cost $40,000. 

Bonds have been voted by citizens of Timpson, Tex., for 
the erection of a municipal electric lighting plant Work 
will be placed under way at once. 


The Summers-Cooper Co., Opelika, Ala., is planning for 
the purchase of ic« | refrigerating machinery at its local 
plant 


A vocational department will be installed in the new high 
school, 125 x 170 ft., to be erected at Ranger, Tex., esti- 
mated to cost $120,000 John Tulloch, Sherman, Tex., is 
architect 


The Central South 


Sr. Louis, April 3 
The Tennessee Mill & Mine Supply Co., Knoxville, Tenn., 
has leased a four-story building on State Street, 43 x 14060 
ft.. for a new plant to manufacture mining equipment and 
supplies Machinery of heavy type will be installed. G. H 
Manning is president 


The Moffet Coal Co., St. Louis, is planning for the in- 
stallation of electrical and other machinery at its properties 
at Eoline, Mo., recently acquired Approximately $100,000 
wili be expended in machinery and development. w. Oo 
Lewis, assistant general manager, is in charge. 

The Southern Refrigerating Co., Umka Bank Building. 
Johnson City, Tenn., is having plans prepared for a new 
ice and cold storage plant estimated to cost about $200,000 
including machinery 

The Emmart Packing Co., Louisville, has plans under way 
for a new ice-manufacturing and refrigerating plant Hen- 
schien & McLaren, 1637 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, are archi- 
tects and engineers 

The Schoellborn-Albrecht Machine Co., 721 North Second 
Street, St. Louis, is making inquiries for a quantity of second- 
hand tools for machine shop service 

The Automatic Water Pump Mfg. Co., 236 East High 
Street, Jefferson City, Mo., has plans under way for the erec- 
tion of six one-story buildings for the manufacture of pump- 
ing machinery and parts, estimated to cost $100,000 B. F 
Schuetz is president 

The Croft-Riley Co., Weleetka, Okla., recently organized 
with a capital of $100,000, is planning for the early erection 
of a new one-story machine shop for the manufacture of 
oil-well machinery and parts E. L. Croft and H. E. Riley 
both of Fort Smith, Ark., head the company. 

The Paintsville Oil & Refining Co., Paintsville, Ky., will 
commence the immediate erection of a new oil topping plant 
near Paintsville, including steel tanks and other machinery, 
estimated to cost about $75,000. Ralph Stafford heads the 
company. M. B. Westcott is engineer. 


The Canton Ice Co., Canton, Miss., is planning to rebuild 
the portion of its ice-manufacturing plant recently destroyed 
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by fire with loss estimated at $100,000, including equipment. 


The City Council, Vicksburg, Miss., will install new equip- 
ment at the power house at its waterworks 


The Johnson Automobile Co., 3667 Olive Street, St. Louis, 
is having plans drawn for a new two-story service and repair 
building, 50 x 52 ft., estimated to cost about $50,000, includ- 
ing equipment W. P. McMahon, Title Guaranty Building, is 
uwrchitect 


A vocational 


ijepartment will be installed in the new 
three-story high school to be erected at Covington, Okla. 


R. W. Shaw, Beck Building, Enid, Okla., is architect 


The Edward Hines Yellow Pine Trustees, Lumberton, 
Miss., have acquired the local municipal electric power plant 
and will operate it as a private enterprise Plans are under 
way for extensions and improvements KF. W. Pettibone is 
general manager. 
installed in the two- 
95 ft., to be 


l 
estimated to cost $250,000, bids 


A vocational department will be 
story and basement junior high school, 135 x 
erected at Coffeyville, Kan 
for which are being received until April 18. A. T. Simmons, 
Bloomington, Ill, is architect. 

Four concrete floating docks, provided with electric travel 
ing cranes, will be constructed at the new barge line terminals 
it Memphis, Tenn., the entire project, with steel sheds and 
freight-handling machinery, being estimated to cost about 
$500,000. The project will be carried out jointly by the local 
Board of Works and the Federal Government The general 
contract has bes let to R. W. E. Thompson, Earle, Ark. 


Canada 


roRONTO, April 3 


The demand f macl e tools continues on about the 
same level as that of the past two or three weeks In- 
quiries are coming forward freely and orders are being re- 
ceived in satisfactory numbers 3oth dealers and manu- 
facture ire looking forward to a steady improvement from 
now on ind new factor ind additions are expected to 
ha\ . stimulating effect on the market Orders recently 
received by manufacturers have made it necessary for many 


to inerease their output and as a result activities range 


from 50 to 75 per cent, with a few operating to capacity 
\s compared with business of a year ago, dealers’ sales 

ive nereased fron 0 to 25 per cent In the Montreal 
district. where busines 1as been exceptionally quiet for the 
past year and a half, a general brightening up in conditions is 
noticeable and the demand for many lines of equipment “is 
steadily improving. Increased activity is noted for small tools 
ind users have apparently passed the hand-to-mouth buying 
stage with a few pla ge good ized orders While one 
Canadian concert ! sunced a reduction of 10 per cent on 
its products tw week igo, no further reductions have 
been made and American and British made quipment are 


holding to old prices 


Ch I ve! il W Co W iso Ont plans to move 
3 fa ) >» Al On ind will 1s additional 
juipn f 
Tudhope & I igat Parry Sound, Ont., are in the mar 
t for equipm t for a wm to be erected at Deer Lake, 
()) 

The United Auto Supplies, Ltd., Montreal, is in the mar- 
ket for machine tools a ithes for general repair work. 

The Durant Moto f Canada, Ltd 1011 Royal Bank 
Building, Toronto reparing to erect an 80 x 600 ft. ad- 
i ) » its pla i Leasid Ont 

The Fletcher Lumber Co., 1451 Dougall Avenue, Wind- 
or, Ont., will erect a planing mill and is receiving prices on 

juipme! 

\ cold storage plant s to be erected at Welland, Ont., 
by the St Thomas Packing Co It will be available for 
customs storage as Well as the company’s own requirements 
ind will st $50 

Highway Crossings, Ltd., manufacturer of steel cross 
ings for railroad will locate at Welland, Ont., where a site 
100 x 500 f has | secured in Maple Leaf Park. 


Th Provir 11 Paper Mills, Ltd., Port Arthur, Ont., 
has awarded contracts for a new mill to cost $1,500,000. 


Frank D. Zell, Philadelphia, has asked for the appoint- 
ment of a receiver for the Harley Co., Springfield, Mass, 
forgings and castings. The property a short time ago was 
taken over by Philadelphia interests from the Hendee Mfg. 
Co., Springfield, motorcycles, at a price believed to be in 
excess of $1,000,000 At the time of the transfer of the 
property the Hendee Mfg. Co. took a mortgage of $725,000, 
and the move by Mr. Zell possibly may be an attempt to 
save the plant from foreclosure. Plans are made to raise 
additional working capital in Boston. 


April 6, 19 


IRON AND STRUCTURAL STOCKs 


Fresh Vitality Imparted to the Upward Movem. 
Last Week 

Fresh vitality was imparted to the upward moves 
security values the past week, based partly on pure sp 
tive and partly on real investment buying. Increased 
ings and rising earnings in the steel, motor and equi) 
industries and by the carriers, together with the 
business improvement in the West and South and a 
easing in the money situation, are the fundamental 
on which both classes of securities buying are based 
quick sale of something like $9,000,000 of steel comp 
bonds last week expresses the confidence of investn 
that industry. In connection with the advance in s 
values so far this year, it is interesting to note th: 
than 630 holders of United States Steel common deci 
sell their stock during the three months ended with 
31, last. 

The range of prices on active iron and industria 
from Monday of last week to Monday of this weel 


follows: 





Allis-Chalmers .. 43%- 47% Lima Loco. .....106 
Allis-Chal. pf. .. 91%- 92% Lima Loco. pf...106 
Am. B. S. & Fdy. 57%4- 59% Midvale Steel ... 32 
Am. B. 8S. & F. pf. -102 Nat.-Acme ... 14 

Be Sn. és 0.0 144%- 481% Nat. En. & St.. 3%, 
Am. Cen 8. .«:. 101144-101% Nat. En. & St. pf 

Am. Car & Fdy..152 -156% N. Y. Air Brake. 63%- 
Am. Car & F. pf.116%-118% Nova Scotia Stee] 24 - 
Am. Loco. ......107%-111% Otis Elevator ...136 , 
Am, Loco. pf -117 Otis Steel ...... 11% 
Am. Radiator - 87% Otis Steel pf.... 53% 
Am, Steel Fd - 375 Pressed Steel ... 69% 
Am. Steel Fd &- 96 Pressed Steel pf. .. 
sald. Loco. i 56-1124 Ry. Steel Spring. 96! 
Bald. Loco. pf... .. -108% Replogle Steel .. 30! 
Beth. Steel ..... 63%- 70 RADUDUC 600d 501 
Beth. Steel, Cl. B 69%- 75% Republic pf. .... 77 
Beth. St., 8% pf.1091%4-113 Pe a 39% 
grit. Em. S. 1 pf. 62 - 63 ee PINES os decline ak 
Brit. Em. S. 2 pf. 19%- 20 Steel of Can..... 64 - | 





Case Th. Mch. pf. .. - 77% Stewart-Warner.. 36% 
Chie. Pneu. Tool. 68%4- 6914 Superior Steel .. 29%- 
oe eee 29 - 30% Transue-Williams 40 - 
Crucible Steel .. 55%- 58 Un. Alloy Steel.. 30 - 31 
Crucible Steel pf. 8414- 85 We Eee st ce cs 31%- 37 
Gen. Electric -157% U. S. Pipe pf.... 65%- 661, 
Gt. No. Ore Cert 514- 37 aa 9314- OF 
Gulf States Steel 67%4- 72% U. S. Steel pf...116%-117% 
Inland Steel . {1$14- 49 Vanadium Steel... 371%4- 39% 
i ie: Se, > eee Va. I. C. & Coke. 43 - 45% 
Int. Har. pf.....109 -110% West. Air Brake. 85% 
Lackawanna St 7%- 51 West’house Elec. 565 





Canadian General Electric Report 


The Canadian General Electric Co., Toronto, Ont 
financia] statement for the year ending December 31 
reports a reduction in profits from the previous yea 
electrical equipment industry, in common with pra 
every other branch of manufacture, experienced 
stantial shrinkage of business during the adjustmer 
which is reflected in lower earnings and profits. Pr« 
A. E. Dyment points to the fallacy of the opinion 
monly held that, no matter how unfavorable conditions 
be in all other lines of business, the manufactur: 
trical apparatus and supplies in Canada must conti! 
tremely profitable. Profits for the year amount 
$1,707,339, as compared with 2,213,731 for the p 
year. After depreciation and interest on borrowed 
net profits amount to $706,092 as against $1,356,689. 
dividends amounting to $927,038 there is a deficit of $ 
946, which is made up from the undivided profits 
forward from the pervious year’s account of $778,67 


Steel Co. of Canada Report 


Profits of the Steel Co. of Canada, Hamilton, Ont 
the year ending December 31, 1921, were less thar 
those of the previous year, thus reflecting as the dir 
report, one of the most difficult years in the history 
steel industry. Total profits from operations were $ 
661 as compared with $3,924,014 in 1920. Added t 
however, is $374,704 which represented interest fron 
curities and investments and which brought the tot 
come to $2,153,366. Reserves including bonds, sinking 
$212,803 and depreciation $621,800 amounted to $83 
and interest on bonds absorbed, $501,470. The su 
$1,259,741 was distributed in dividends, leaving a 4 
for the year of $442,448. This amount was subtra 
from the balance brought forward from the previous 
of $8,740,965, leaving $8,298,516 to carry forward into 
current year. 

Regarding general operations for the past year 
president, Robert Hobson, says: “The year just past 
been the most strenuous one in the history of the 
and steel business the world over. There was very 
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ness offering and all relations between cost of produc- 
and selling prices was lost sight of. Heads of the 
ous steel companies in the United States repeatedly 
ted in public that business was being done at a loss, 
the result of the year’s operations as disclosed in 
us annual reports which have recently been issued, 
firm the statements above referred to. The competition 
business with which we were faced during the whole 
was the most serious we have ever experienced At 
time were we able to operate our plants to anything 
capacity. It was only by exercising the most rigid 
nomy that we were able to obtain the results shown in 
balance sheet. The salaries and wages of all officials 
1 employees were cut during the year. We are still 
ng forced to pay the excessive high freight rates, both 
)ur raw materials and manufactured products. There is 
loubt but that high freight rates are retarding the 
rn of business to a normal condition.” 


United Alloy Loss Last Year 


[The income and expense statement of the United Alloy 
Corporation, Canton, Ohio, and subsidiaries for the 
ended Dec. 31, 1921, follows: 


PROFITS 
SfGCUUPUNG ot kt c's can $157,411.28 
103,217.09 
98 995.88 


247,901.19 $607,525.44 


yme—stocks and bonds. 
rest—Net 
cellaneous 

CHARGES 
rganizatio1 expense $148.616.94 
xes—real, personal and corporate 288,683.95 


ellaneous 237,747.59 675,048.48 


rating loss before inventory adjustments and 
GE: CES SD « 0.4 ua clude dees $67,523.04 
istment of inventories ..$1,404,635.76 
reciation—plant and equipment 1,274,920.04 2,679,555.80 


Ne charge to surplus..... $2,747,078.84 


CAPITAL SURPLUS 
plus Dec. 31, 1920........ $28,140,540.90 
DEDUCTIONS 
loss for the year ended Dec. 31 
1921, as shown by statement of 
icome and expense $s: {7.078.84 
lends paid and provided for 


eferred : 95 T50.00 
Other surplus adjust: 


deductior ai 3 935,158.74 


il surplus Dec. 31, 1921 $25,205,382.16 


International Harvester Profits 


ie International Harvester Co.’s annual report for 1921 
vs a net profit for the year of $4,149,918.80, compared 
1 $16,655,300 for 1920, and total sales of $121,215,000, 
54 per cent of the total for the preceding year. 
President Harold F. McCormick’s message to the stock- 
lders calls last year “the worst in the history of the 
cultural implement business,” and says the business done 
the United States produced no profit, all profits shown 
ving been derived from the company’s foreign trade. It 
s that had a conservative policy of inventory valuation 
been adopted at the beginning of the war, the present 
ince sheet, instead of exhibiting some profit, would have 
vn a net loss of more than $20,000,000 


Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. Deficit 


The thirteenth annual report of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
shows that the deficit last year after all charges amounted 
$2,731,171. The production of finished iron and steel was 
664 tons, compared with 428,222 in 1920 The report 
ws the following interesting facts among others: 
Gross receipts from sales were $27,485,938.42, compared 
$51,812,813.14 in 1920, being a decrease of $24,326,874.72, 
17 per cent. 
Operating expenses were $25,712,432.72, compared with 
346,320.57, a decrease of $20,633,887.85, or 44% per cent. 
Net earnings from operations were $1,773,505.70, compared 
th $5,466,492.57, a decrease of $3,692,986.87, or 67 per cent. 
Income from sources other than operation was $378,592.35, 
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making total income $2,152,098.05, compared with $5,979,- 
243.72. 

Fixed charges of bond interest, real estate sinking funds, 
general taxes and fire insurance fund amounted to $2,740,- 
957.68, leaving a deficit of $588,859.63. 

Charges for depreciation and depletion reserves were made 

t the rates maintained during recent years and amounted to 
$1,523,598.70. Reductions in inventory values to replacement 
costs were $618,713.29, making final deficit, after all charges, 
$2,731,171.62 

Sales of both steel and coal made during the early months 
of the year, for delivery through the first three quarters of 
the year, were of such yolume as to justify th. ,aration of 
the first two quarterly dividends on both common and pre- 
ferred stock. The last two dividends for the year on preferred 
were paid out of accumulated surplus. 

Shipments of steel during the year decreased from 428,222 
tons in 1920 to 226,664 in 1921, the latter being the smallest 
year’s shipments since 1904. 

Shipments of coal decreased 35%, per cent, from 4.266.507 


ern 


tons to 2,770,249 tons. 


American Smelting & Refining Company 


In the annual report of the American Smelting & Ref 
ing Co. President Simon Guggenheim indicates various 
provements in the company’s position and reports the liqul! 


dation of $12,000,000 of indebtedness to banks without in- 
creasing the funded debt or issuing notes or new capital 


The company closed the year free of debt except, of course, 
its bonds and usual urrent bills,"’ President Guggenhein 
said. A metal reserve account of $5,000,000 was created to 


take care of inventory depreciation of surplus stocks of 
metals. Since December 31, 1920, the metal stocks increased 
in value $2,000,000 because of improved market prices dur 
ing the year 1921, 

Total income from sales of metals amounted to $130,810 
592.40, a decrease of $36,117,889.52 compared to 1920 This 
was mainly accounted for by the small mine production and 
onsequent restricted smelting and refining of copper, zinc, 


and tin Proceeds from sales of gold were well up to the 
1920 figure The sales of silver exceeded n value the 
amount obtained in 1920 

The company paid $4,168,043.75 in dividends. The net 
operating income of the smelting and refining plants before 
providing for bond interest, depreciation, etc., was §$8,- 
180,970.13, a decrease of $5,108,649.44 compared to 1920. With 
all deductions made the net income for the year was $1,- 


11.908,.92 a decrease of $5,.082,.869.78 compared to 1920. 


Industrial Finances 


Direct if the Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio, 
have declared a quarterly dividend of one per cent on 


common stock, payable April 15. The previous quarter the 
company paid 1% per cent ym its common stock 


LaBelle Iron Works recently sold to a yndicate of 
bankers headed by Lee Higginson & Co., a new ssue of 
$4,000,000 first and refunding mortgage 6 per cent gold 
bonds, due Dec. 15, 1940. This company is a subsidiary of 
the Wheeling Steel Corporation Another subsidiary com- 
pany, the Whitaker-Glessner Co., has sold to the same 
syndicate $4,500,000 first mortgage 6 per cent sinking fund 
gold bonds, due April 1, 1941. These issues are partly 
to cover expenditures for extensions and improvements at 
the plant of LaBelle Iron Works, and for a new rod and 
wire mill and other improvements at the Portsmouth, Ohio, 
works of Whitaker-Glessner Co, 


A special stockholders’ meeting is called for April 11 by 
the Union Twist Drill Co., Athol, Mass., to approve the 
creation of $1,500,000 10-year 7 per cent mortgage bonds 
proceeds of which will be used to pay off the company’s 
floating indebtedness, which on Dec. 31 last amounted to 
$1,768,500. Due chiefly to the shrinkage in inventories and 
to business conditions, the books at the close of 1921 showed 
a shrinkage in the surplus of $2,564,345, that item standing 
at $2,126,955 The total quick assets were $3,161,038 at 
the close of 1921, while the quick liabilities were $2,133,337. 


After allowing for depreciation, a reduction in inventory 
values and estimated Federal taxes, the American Brake 
Shoe & Foundry Co. last year made an operating profit of 
$1,329,371, contrasted with a profit of $2,584,593 for 1920. 
After interest charges last year, the net income was 
$1,326,271, equivalent, after dividends on subsidiary stocks 
and preferred shares, to $4.41 a share on the 148,364 out- 
standing shares of common stock of no par value, as against 
$13.08 earned on the same number of shares in 1920. The 
company closed the year with a surplus of $46,737,— 
small, to be sure, but nevertheless a surplus. The surplus 
for 1920 amounted to $855,941. 
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Current Metal Prices 


On Small Lots, Delivered from Merchants’ Stocks, New York City 


The following quotations are made by New York 
City warehouses. 

As there are many consumers whose requirements 
are not sufficiently heavy to warrant their placing or- 
ders with manufacturers for shipments in carload lots 


On a number of articles the base price only is gi 
it being impossible to name every size. 
The wholesale prices at which large lots are 


by manufacturers for direct shipment from mills 
given in the market reports appearing in a prece 


part of THE IRON AGE under the general headin; 


from mills, these prices are given for their convenience. | “Iron and Steel Markets” and “Non-ferrous Metals.’ 


Iron and Soft Steel Bars and Shapes 


Bars: Per Lb 

Refined iron DOTS, DASE PFICE 2... ssc scccceses 2.38c. 

Re NPESEED SORT I THO ok wie x aracdinseaie Reanim 10.00c. 

BOLt S6OG! DOTS, DAES PRICE. 06 es.cscsasecscens 2.38c¢. 
OE NO EIED: ciisins eoarienawacansue 3.28¢. to 3.d8c¢. 
ee ee ee 2.88c. to 2.98c. 
Beams and channels, angles and tees 

Ban. S 36-6h. Be TAPORE ORO so 50 40.00G ade 2.48¢. 
Channels, angles and tees under 3 in. x 

IR ONS ck kaSbwateancudicess Te eee 

Merchant Steel Per Lb 

pity a ee ee ee er 2.40c. 

(Smooth finish, 1 to 2% x \% in. and larger)... 2.60c. 
Toe-calk, % x % in. and larger............... 3.20¢. 
Cold-rolled strip, soft and quarter hard. .6.25c. to 7.25c. 
DCpoenNearth APTI BbCCl oss ves ce csews 3.50¢e. to 6e. 
Shafting and Screw Stock: 

DRE See alee pain aioe CReRRE eS 3.35¢c. 

Banmares, Tatsoahad ROK... 6. iss scieess a ante ats 3.85¢. 
Standard cast steel, base price........eseeeees 12.00c. 
SRC OOOe MRE ios oi bx ose is bea 17.00c. 
Special cast steel .......0.00. fukwmans Sea ew 0 veeees 


Tank Plates—Steel 


CW ORE -RORVIOT 5 6c icacceawess slash eie siete . 2.48c. 
Sheets 

Blue Annealed Per Lb 

th Ee 4 cd Soda PRO eee ec esa eee 3.28c. to 3.53¢. 


BD. RD. newbies paveecke es kee eeeeees eee 
Gs EE 5.cicacn doa as ds uk ans 4eeR oe er eeR en 3.38¢. to 3.63c. 
ee oe sivacew kk een peewee eae Pct 3.48c. to 3.73c. 


Box Annealed—Black 


Soft Stee Blued Stove 
C. R., One Pass Pipe Sheet. 

Per Lb Per Lb 
ett: SRE BOs cancel 3.55¢e. to 3.80c. leases 
Nos. 22 and 24 .........3.60c. to 3.85c. 4.10c. 
re eS ee 4.15¢e. 
DUO. BB. sss ake skew kas sc cee ee ee. 4.25c. 
PO Souk ts nionxaa won 4.00c. to 4.25c. ak aut 


No. 28 and lighter, 36 in. wide, 10c. higher. 


Galvanized Per Lb 
Se ee eee Te re 
Rae TN ards Gi ds etch (hg lg eg te tine nee Chee hc ale 4.00c. to 4.25c. 
ie IR CIND sce: drach, 00 & Snes mined chee 4.15¢. to 4.40c. 
Deh er EE. 5054 )s.% se 2a eee RANE 430c. to 4.55c. 
SN si titer i a aS are ....4.45¢e. to 4.70c. 
DOTEE Sig cica on a: cata Cuceuetinn otal ae 4.60c. to 4.85e. 
oe RR ree ee ed Oe eS 1.75¢e. to 5.00c. 
PT 6555 Skis hb SEs wkd EE oe 5.25¢c. to 5.50c. 


No. 28 and lighter, 36 in. wide, 20c. higher. 
Welded Pipe 


Standard Steel Wrought Iron 


Slack Galvy Black Galv 

% in. Butt... —56 40 | % in. Butt... a) 2.888 

% in. Butt... —61 —47 1% in. Butt.. —82 —IJ5 

1-3 in. Butt.. —63 49 | 2 in. Lap.... —27 —10 

8146-6 in. Lap. —60 46 | 2%-6 in. Lap. —30 —15 

7-8 in. Lap... —56 —34 | 7-12 in. Lap. —23 — 7 
9-12 in. Lap.. —55 —33 

Steel Wire 

3ASE PRICE* ON No. 9 GAGE AND COARSER Per Lb 

Bright basic ....... 5 Shek ak Sn Race 3.50c. to 3.75c. 

OGIO GOLG : s.as:40 nc ps8 sae na mae 

Galvanized annealed ...........ce0e- .4.25¢. to 4.50c. 

ME. ins ceeeeesesanetuehed 4.00c. to 4.25c. 

Tinned soft Bessemer .............. ..5.50c. to 5.75e. 


*Regular extras for lighter gage. 
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Brass Sheet, Rod, Tube and Wire 


BASE PRICE 


fase. brass BOO ascsk Geaccius wiaws os 16%c. to 17 
Fee DEREE: WYRE: o wiviis ca etwroxeorubes Ee ®t 25 
oe ee rer rns Pee ee 144 ¢. to 14 
mrass tube; braned i... so dass'vceed vac 26 c. to 27 
prase tube; SORMIORS! .4606:4. hs skh 658 18%%e. to 19 
Copper abe, GOGTIIOGE «6. sis:sc0cs:sni'saino a8 pane 


Copper Sheets 
Sheet copper, hot rolled, 24 oz., 19%c. to 20% r 
lb. base. 


Cold rolled, 14 oz and heavier, 
hot rolled 


2c. per lb. advance 


Tin Plates 


Bright Tip Coke—14-20 
, J Primes Wa rs 
Grade Grade 
“AAA” “mre 80 lb. .$6.05 $5.80 
Charcoal Charcoal 90 lb.. 6.15 5.90 
wna aa 100 Ib... 6.25 6.00 


IC. . $10.00 $8.50 IC.. 6.40 6.1 

IX.. 11.50 10.00 in... Tae 7.1 

XX... 18:00 11.25 IXX.. 8.40 8.1 

IXXX.. 14.25 12.50 IXXX.. 9.40 9.1 

IXXXX.. 16.00 14.00 IXXXX..10.40 10.1 
Terne Plates 


S-lb. coating 14 x 20 


See a svi. caaeeakehaaees 0 etc bless 0dles MRE ee 

TOS 0 Gkie a We ws ok eS Re ee died alaiey atetareel ate eaees 7.25 

RM 5a.u0a es s:o Bainie' s Swlcee cuaeeeeamed se wersta mae oe 7.50 

Fite: GOP WHOGE - sacene bexawaeevcal er 9.00 
Tin 

CRI), DIO Kvecescine necks 6's. a 0'§ © gre apr ae eee 

BE att can cian eeean ee ss ete io etal oc sunee cOGGs Gb Sau 


ERA OOO bir k sta cts ewes TRO ee 
ROCUIOLUNIC «gos usc 5 6 Stk es oe Chee ee 14%4c. 
COTTE oc esicoesianieeseebet ekecenen ere 144e¢. 
Spelter and Sheet Zine 
Western spelter ..cccscces ses cine 64%4c. to Te. 
Sheet zinc, No. 9 base, casks........... 9lec. open 10¢c. 
Lead and Solder* 
American Pile: 10d «006005, ..-- -5%e. to 6%4C. 
SO. Sa Sees ieneenCaereee enka aha 6%c. to 7 Ce 
Solder, % and % guaranteed ..... o6ge cat emames 23¢. 
PEO, a NES ary vos REEN Seen haven sch oe reees 21¢. 
Refined S0iger =... cies veh Son cae eee er eee cena 


*Prices of solder indicated by private brand vary accord- 
ing to composition. 


Babbitt Metal 


Beat grade, Nev W.,. . s<iv000% vite ere ac ecewecesees o (0Ge 

Commercial grade, per lh....... siniare ales aes a BDC. 

tereda: DD, O06 105065. t4es¥ieue aisle one eas Meee 25c. 
Antimony 

BARRE. 65k. Hwee en See REL RET FO 5lec. to 5%C. 


Aluminum 


No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed over 99 per cent s 
pure), in ingots for remelting, per Ib....25c. to 27¢. 
Old Metals 
The market is weak and business is very quiet 
Dealers’ buying prices are nominally as follows: ; 
Cents 
Per LD 


Copper, heavy crucible .........ccccccscsceecsehuld 


Copper, heavy wire ....... core ccc cee ccecssiunee 9.19 
Copper, light and bottoms ....... eee eee esses 8.00 
Brass, heavy ........ toae et pyrite vis SW eNS PIES 5.00 
oa seers el re eee s Wa saeeweys 4.50 
Heavy machine composition ...,....... see 2 Be 4.08 
No. 1 yellow brass turnings ...my...... coecceces OSD 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings ......-- 0.79 
Lead, heavy ..... Cevedavecdectet tees benereeuae wom 
Lead, tea ..... cove cosveve sees seeway 2QUneMne ee 
MAME nv cdc ccvcvicscsule ¥eeueeeeebeteeneneeeeeee 





